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ACCOUNT 



O F T H E 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 



O F 

John Scott, Efq* 

By Mr. H O O L E. 

BEFORE I enter upon an account 
of the worthy and ingenious author 
of the following ElTays, the reader will 
permit me to exprefs the mofl fenfible 
regret, that the friends of Mr. Scott are 
difappointed in the hope of feeing j uflice 
done to his nifchiory, by the* fame maf- 
terly pen, that Kas * -luteb^' enriched our 
national flock of criticifm and biography* 



• • • « 
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After Mr. Scott's deceafe, the prefent 
volume being nearly ready for pub- 
lication^ it was thought advifable to pre- 
fix fome narrative of the author, v^^hich^ 
as it would be highly acceptable to his 
friends in particular, might not be alto- 
gether unwelcome to the public in gene- 
ral, who, it has been often obferved, will 
always take an interefl in thofe perfons, 
from whofe labours they have derived 
profit or delight. 

Mr. David Barclay,* from his ac- 
quaintance with the late Dr. Johnfon^ 
thinking with equal truth and kindnefs, 
that he might be able to pay a moft cf- 
fential mark of attention to the name of 
Mr. Scott, refolved to apply to the 
Dodtor to become his biographer. Dr. 
Johnfon was then at Afhbourn,in Derby- 
fliire, to Vjb(ch*:dJicfe"^*U^ gone for the 

benefit of his rh^^lthjc-'Wnich had been, 

J . * ••• . . *.. 

for fome tintcJ-m-'^-Vcry declining ftate. 

• •;• •• :•/•• • 

•• ■». • • *..•*.. • 

• GnuidfoA^'of \\ic"^&e Apologift. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Barclay, by letter, fignified to him, 
that knowing he refpedted our late friend, 
and judging that fome anecdotes of fo 
deferving a character ought to be hand- 
ed down to pofterity, he wiflied that aii 
account, after the manner of the lives 
of the poets, might be prefixed to a poft* 
humous volume then in the prefs, enti- 
tled Critical EITays ; and that if the 
Dod:or would undertake the arrange- 
ment, he would endeavour to furni(h 
materials. To this application the Doc- 
tor, ever ready to pay attention to the 
calls of friendfhip, returned the follow* 
ing anfwer. 

»* S I Ri 

** As I have made fome advances to-^ 
** wards recovery, and loved Mr. Scott^ 
** I am willing to do juftice to his me- 
** mory. You will be pleafed to get 
** what account you can of his life, with 
** dates, where they can be had, and 

a 2 ** when 
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" when I return, we will contrive how 
** our materials can be beft employed." 



*• I am. 



€€ 



SIR, 



99 



*^ Your moft humble fervant, 
^'Samuel Johnson, 

Afhbourn, 
Sept. i6di, 1784. 



In November following the Dodtor 
came to town, when Mr. Barclay wait- 
ed on him with the Critical EfTays, and 
fome anecdotes. He found that excel- 
lent man in his chamber, much indif- 
pofed ; and indeed, by this time, the 
fears of his friends began to be very ge- 
neral, and their diftrefs to increafe almofl 
daily, at the nearer profpedl of fuch an 
irreparable lofs. Mr. Barclay entered 
into a converfation with the Doctor, on 
the fubjedl of the account to be given 
of Mr. Scott, and produced fome mate- 

riali 
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rials which had been colledted by feveral 
of his friends. He then fpoke of the 
volume of Effays, to which it was de- 
(igned to prefix the account, but expreffed 
fome doubts refpe<5ling the propriety and 
delicacy of his application to Dr, John- 
fon to write a life and criticifm to be 
placed before the EfTays of an author, 
who had, he obferved, in thofe very Ef- 
fays, controverted the Doctor's opinion 
in feveral inftances : and he went fo far 
as to fay^^ that had he before perufed his 
friend's work, he believed he (hould not 
have ventured to folicit the Dodlor on 
the occafion ; he added, that he thought 
it might be as well to relinquish the 
defign of publifhing the book, as the 
writer was not living to defend his own 
criticifms . Upon this the Doftor defired 
that fome of the paflages alluded to 
might be pointed out to him, which 
defire Mr. Barclay immediately complied 
with, and read a few pages, chufing 
thofe parts wherein Mr. Scott had dif- 

a 3 fented 
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fented from Dr. Johnfon. When Mr. 
Barclay had done reading, the Dodor 
delivered himfelf nearly to this efFedt : 
•• That he differed from Mr. Barclay 
^* refpedling the publication, as from 
^* what he had then heard, he believ-r 
•* ed the book would do credit to 
^* their late friend, and as to Mr. Scott's 
** diffenting from him, he obferved, that 
•* authors would differ in opinion, and 
** that good performances could not be 
•* too much criticifed." Mr. Barclay 
read to him fome of the materials that 
had been colledted, which the Dodor 
faid would do, fo far as they went, but 
wifhed that more could be procured, ex- 
prefling an anxiety to begin the work. 
Mr. Barclay then took his leave, pleafcd 
with the reception from the Dodtor, and 
filled with admiration at the candour 
and liberality of his fentiments, expref- 
fed with the utmoft benevolence and 
friendfhip, while labouring under the 
preflure of pain and difeafe. 

When 
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When Mr. Barclay left the Doftor, it 
^vas agreed that he (hould call on him 
again ; but when he returned to London, 
he learned from his faithful black fcr- 
vant, Francis Barber, that the Dodor's 
diforder was too much increafed for him 
to admit company. From that time he 
faw iiim no more ; but the Dodlor, a 
few days before his deceafe, fent, by 
a gentleman who paid him a vifit, a 
meflage to Mr. Barclay, to inform him 
** that he had not forgot his engage- 
** ment; and that, if it fhould pleafc 
** God to reftore him, he would cer- 
*• tainly perform it, for he loved Mr. 
^* Scott." 

The death of this great and good man, 
which happened in the evening of the 
1 3th of December ,^ having fruftrated the 
kind intentipns of Mr. Barclay, and put 
an end to his flattering expedtations of 
procuring fo honourable a teftimony to 
the merits of our deceafed friend: he 

a 4 was 
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was pleafed to exprefs fome defire that 
I would take upon myfelf the tafk, 
which from my great friendfliip for, and 
knowledge of the deceafed, I have been 
induced to attempt ; though I hope the 
reader will believe, that it is with be* 
coming diffidence I now ftep forth, ta 
fupply the place of fuch a biographer, 

JOHN SCOTT was born on the 
9th of January 1730, of Samuel and 
Martha Scott, in the Grange- Walk, in the 
Parifli of St. Mary Bermondfey, South- 
wark, being the youngeft of two fons, 
their only children that lived to be brought 
up, the reft dying very foon : his elder bro- 
ther was named Samuel, and his mother's 
maiden name was Wilkins. He was 
defcended from two ancient and refpec- 
table families of the counties of York 
and Warwick. His father was a draper 
and citizen of London, a man of plain 
and irreproachable manners, and one of 

the 
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the focicty of the people called Quakers, 
among whom he was efteemed an cmi-f 
nent preacher. 

Samuel Scott, the elder brother, lived 
for fome time with an aunt in the 
neighbourhood, where he received the 
firft rudiments of his education. John, 
at about fevcn years of age, was put 
under the tuition of one John Clarke, 
who kept a little fchool in Barnaby* 
Street: he is faid to have been well 
Skilled in the languages, and ufed to 
come home to the houfe of Mr, Scott, 
to inftru6t his fon in the rudiments of 
the Latin tongue. John Scott himfclf 
gives the following account of his tutor. 
^* My Caledonian tutor's name was John 
** Clarke j he was, I believe, a native of 
** the Shetland- Iflands; he was ingeni- 
** ous and learned, but rather a fevere 
*' pedagogue; yet, fpite of the domi- 
** nation which he exercifed over his 
•* pupils, I refpeded him, and there was 

** fomething 
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^' fbmething in the man^ and in 
^* manner, that I even now faintly re-^ 
** colle<a with plcafure." 

But whatever might be the fcholaftic 
abilities of this man, he feems to have 
lived in a ilate of great penury and ob-* 
fcurity, and probably would not have 
been long remembered, but from the 
circumftance of his having prefided over 
the firft lefTons of young Scott, who 
does not however appear to have given 
any early promifes of genius or ability ; 
nor are we told what progrcfs he made 
under the inftrudions of his tutor, who 
^(tended him for three years. 

In the year 1740, John being then 
only ten years of age, his father with- 
drew himfelf wholly from bufinefs in 
town, and retired with his family, Mrs. 
Scott, and his two fons, into the coun- 
try, where he fettled at a village called 
Amwell, in Hertfordftiire, and for fome 
time carried on the malting trade. Thus 

was 
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was our young iludent deprived of the 
benefit that might have arifen to him, from 
the attention of fo able a mafler as Clarke, 
who continued to teach fchool in the 
fame place till death carried him off, 
probably as little known as he had 
lived. 

The family being now fettled at Am- 
well, Mr. Scott fent his fon to a pri- 
vate day fchool, kept in the neighbour- 
hood at Ware, the mafter of which was 
named Hall, who is faid to have been 
an admirable penman, but does not ap- 
pear to have poffefTed any knowledge of 
language, or to have afforded in his 
fchool any opportunities for clailical 
improvement, John Scott continued 
with him but a fhort time, for he and 
bis father not having had the fmall- 
pox, the fon was frequently kept at 
home, through fear of that diftemper, 
and never perfifted in any regular fyftem 
of education. 

Ho 
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He is faid to have applied himfelf to 
reading about the age of feventecn, when 
he gave evident figns of a propenfity to 
the ftudy of poetry, in which he was 
greatly encouraged from an acquaint- 
ance which he had contracted, fince his 
reiidence in the country, with Charles 
Frogley . This extraordinary perfon , who 
is now living at Amwell, and deferves 
particular notice, was by trade a brick- 
layer, a perfon of fVrong parts, but 
without education, who had, at his lei- 
fure hours, by a diligent and folitary pe- 
rufal of fuch books as came within his 
reach, greatly improved his natural 
tafte for metrical compofition. His oc- 
cupation in life introduced him iirfl into 
the houfe of Mr. Scott, where he ob- 
ferved fomc little poetical eflays of the 
fon. A fimilarity of difpofition foon 
brought on an intimacy between them, 
and Frogley gave his young friend the 
firft perception of good poetry, by put- 
ing into his hands the Paradife Loft of 

Milton, 
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Milton. Their acquaintance feems to 
have commenced about the year 1 747, or 
1748. 

Mr, Scott, the father, lived in a very 
retired manner, and had little intercourfe 
with any but with thofe of his own pcr- 
fuafion, who, though not without frequent 
inftances of great ingenuity and ability 
among individuals, are not often much 
conncfted with the literary part of man- 
kind : the neighbourhood of Amwell 
afforded little of fuch fociety, and Sa- 
muel Scott, the elder brother, though a 
young man of excellent fenfe, and by no 
means unacquainted with books, having 
contributed not a little to lead John 
to the love of reading, had no pecu- 
liar predilection for that branch of ftudy^ 
which foon became the favourite objefl: 
of his brother's purfuit. The conver- 
fations and reflexions of our author on 
this fubjeft, muft have been therefore 
chiefly, if not wholly, confined to his 

commu*^ 
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communications with Frogley, whofc 
critical difcernment has been often men- 
tioned to the writer of this account, by 
Scott, who declared, '* that he feldom 
*' found reafon, in his advancing ftatc 
** of judgment, to diflent from thcopi- 
** nion of his friefid Frogley/' 

The inclination of John Scott for wri- 
ting verfe now increafing, he produced 
at times feveral detached pieces j and as 
he was not brought up to any profefCo- 
nal employ, he had full time to indulge 
the bent of his genius. Befides the ad-^ 
vantage of fo fincere an advifer as Frog- 
ley, he had formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. John Turner, who refided at Ware^ 
with whom he appears to have fpent part 
of his early life. 

——Thee, my Turner, who in vacant youth 



Here oft in converfe free.- 



Amwellj Poetical Works, page 73* 

f ' This 
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This gentleman wais born at Hertford^ 
in the year 1734* and was removed to 
Ware at about three years old, where he 
received the rudiments of his education. 
He feems firft to have been introduced 
to Scott by Frogley, in 1753 or 1754. 
At about fixteen years of age, he 
was fent to London to continue his 
fludies, at a diiTenting academy, under 
the care of Dr. Jennings. In one of 
his letters to Scott, he regrets their 
late acquaintance, by which he loft fo 
much time, which might have been 
fpent in the company of one, who had 
improved his mind by reading and re« 
iledtion ; a companion that he had long 
fought for in vain at Ware. 

Turner, however, made occafional vi- 
iits to his friends at Ware, and neglect- 
ed no opportunity of improving his in- 
timacy with Scott. He pafled many 
hours with him and Frogley ; and dur- 
ing 
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ing his abfence continued to correipond 
with him by letter. He fupplied his 
friend with books from time to time» 
among which are particularly mentioned^ 
Glover's Leonidas^ Thomfon's Seafons, 
and Pope's original works and tranfla^ 
tions. He likewife fent him a telefcope^ 
with directions to ufe it ; for the curi- 
ofity and defire of knowledge in Scott 
now grew every day more general. 

It has been aflerted by fome, that his 
early poetical eflays were made in confc- 
quence of a tender paflion, and that love 
firft taught him to cultivate the mufes ; 
which opinion may not only have fome 
countenance from the fmaller poems at 
the end of his poetical volume, but may 
be further ftrengthened from the corre- 
fpondence between him and his friend 
Turner, during the refidence of the lat- 
ter in London and Devonfhire. 



In 
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In the company of Frogley, who was 
accuftonied to vifit him when the bufi- 
nefs of the day was over, Scott paffcd 
oioft of his evenings ; and to him, from 
time to time, he imparted the occafional 
Tallies of his genius, receiving from him 
fuch advice as tended greatly to ripen 
his judgment, and improve his powers 
that were now gradually expanding. He 
likewife communicated his performances 
to his friend Turner, then at London: 
but he was always difTuaded from too 
early publication, and indeed his own 
good fenfe, and cautious difpofition, pre* 
ferved him from that rock on which 
others have fplit — the eager defire of at- 
trading publick notice; a natural paflion 
indeed, but, by indulging which, many 
have precluded themfelves from that re- 
putation which they might otherwife 
have obtained. 

In the year 1754 his elder brother 
Samuel, who till then had made one of 

b the 
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the family at Amwell, was married^ and 
went to fettle at Hertford, in which town 
he now refides, beloved and efleemed by 
all for his manly fenfe, unbiaiTed inte-^ 
grity, and univerfal philanthropy ; and 
I cannot difmifs the character of Mr. 
Samuel Scott without paying this tri- 
bute of regard to the worthy brother of 
my deceafed friend* 

The firft poetical eflays of John Scott 
were given in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, at that time the great receptacle 
for the ebullitions of youthful genius; 
but it has not been in my power to 
difcover all the pieces inferted by him 
in that periodical work ; his firft in- 
fertion however is faid to have been in 
December 1753, as follows. 



Mr. URBAN, 
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*' Mr. URBAN, 

Accidentally looking over your ma- 
gazines for July and Auguft 1752, I was 
agreeably entertained with a critical dif- 
fertation on that beautiful defcription 
in the 12th chapter of Ecclefiaftes. I 
thought your correfpondent's explication 
was juft, and having a mind to fee how 
the paflage would look in a modern poe- 
tical drefs, I attempted the following 
verfion of it, on his plan; to which if 
you pleafe to allow a place in your next 
magazine, you will extremely oblige. 

Your friend and 



conftant reader. 



Hcrtfordfliire, Dec. 18, 1753. 



R. S. 



f% 
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Epidemic Mortality, from Eccl. xiu 

To move unthinking youth to juft regard, 

On Judah's plains thus fung the royal bard. 

Thy Maker God in early time revere! 

Ere evil days, thofe dreadful days, draw near. 

When health (hall fly, and pleafure leave the plain. 

And woe and hnguor and didrefs remain ; 

When ftars, nor moon, nor fun, fliall cheer the fkies ; 

On earth, when Peftilence enrag'd (hall rife ; 

The rain fcarce paft, when threatenin g clouds return5 

And fickly mifts afcend, and fouth winds burn ; 

Wheii the bold guarders of the houfe (hall (hakci| 

And, pain'd, their itation at the door forfake ; 

When the fierce heroes, drcadlefs in the field, 

Bow with difeafe, and flowly drooping yield ; 

When, freed from labour, captives idle lye. 

Nor, tho' their nuniber's leflen'd, find employ ; 

When the proud daughters, of their beauty vain, 

Griev'd for their fi*iends, or for themfelves in pain. 

At the hi^h windows fpread their charms no more. 

But all fequefter'd in the dark deplore ; 

When barr'd the gates, and clos'd the doors appear^ 

And fcarce of grinding the faint founds they hear; 

Long ere the dawn, when early mourners rife. 

The folemn rites of grief to exercife. 

Nor fongsare heard, nor mirthful minftrels meet; 

Death*s in the houfe, and Silence in the ftreet ! 

When e'en high places (hall be feats of fear; 

Still in die way when danger (hall be near } 

When 
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^Vhen the thick, fultry, foul, and ftagnant air 
Unfeen infcilion fcatters every where; 
When the ripe almond (hall be pluck'd no more, 
Defpis'd untafted all its luTcious ftore ! 
Wide o'er the land when locufts (hall be fpread. 
Dead all the crowds that on their numbers fed : 
When faired obje£k fail to move defire. 
Of youth extingui(h'd all the fprightly fire: 
Becaufe the time of defolation's come. 
And man fwift pafles to his final home ; 
And penfive mourners range about the ftreet, 
And rend their garments, and their bofbms beat. 

He likewife availed himfelf of the 
fame channel for printing his verfes in 
the two following inftances, which are 
all that can be traced with certainty. 

Verses occafioned by the Description of the 
^OLiAN Harp, in February Magazine, 1754. 

Untaught o*er firings to draw the rofin'd bow. 
Or melting Tlrains on the foft flute to blow, 
With' others long I mourn'd t^c want of fkill 
Refounding roofs with harmojiy to fill. 
Till happy now th' ^olian lyre is known, 
And all tl^e powers of mufic are my own. 
Swell all thy notes, delightful harp, O ! fwcll! 
Inflame thy poet to defcribe thee well, 

b ^ When 
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When Ae full chorus rifes with the breeze, 

Or, flowly finking, Icflens by degrees. 

To founds more foft than amorous gtijes difclofc. 

At evening panting on the blufliing rofe; 

More fweet than all the notes that organs breathe. 

Or tuneful jechoes, when they die, bequeathe; 

Oft where fome Sylvan temple decks the grove. 

The flave of eafy indolence I rove ; 

There the wing'd breeze the lifted falh pervades, 

Each breath is mufic, vocal all the (hades. 

Charm'd with the foothing found, at eafe reclin'd. 

To fancy's pleafuig power I yield my mind : 

And now enchanted fcenes around me rife. 

And fome kind Ariel the foft air fupplies: 

Now lofty Pindus through the (hades I view. 

Where all the Nine their tuneful art purfue : 

To me the found the panting gale conveys. 

And all my heart is extafy and praife. 

Now to Arcadian plains at once convcy'd. 

Some fhepherd's pipe delights his favourite maid ; 

Mix'd with the murmurs of a neighbouring ftreani, 

I hear foft notes that fuit an amorous theme ! 

Ah! thenavidim to the fond deceit. 

My heart begins with fierce defires to beat ; 

To fancy'd fighs I real fighs return. 

By turns I languifh, and by turns I burn. 

Ah! Delia, hafte! and here attentive prove, 

Like me that, " mufic is the voice of love:'* 

So (hall I mourn my ruftic (trains no more. 

While pleas'd you liften, who could frown before. 

Hertfordfhire^ Nov, 1 5 » 1 7 5 4* R . S . 

Gentle- 
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Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1758. 

To FEAR. 

O thou ! dread foe of honour, wealth, and fame, 
Whofe touch can quell theftrong, the fierce can tame, 
Relentlefs Fear ! ah ! why did fate ordain 
My trembling heart to own thy iron reign? 
There are, thrice happy, who difdain thy fway : 
The merchant wand 'ring o'er the watry way; 
The chief ferene before th' aflaulted wall ; 
The climbing ftatefman thoughtlefs of his fall; 
All whom the love of wealth or power infpires. 
And all who burn with proud ambition's fires : 
But peaceful bards thy conflant prefence know, 
O thou ! of every glorious deed the foe ! 
Of thee the filent ftudious race complains, 
And learning groans a captive in thy chains. 
The fecret wifh when fome fair objed moves, 
And cautious reafon what we wifh approves. 
Thy Gorgon front forbids to grafp the prize. 
And feas are fpread between, and mountains rile f 
Thy magic arts a thoufand phantoms raife. 
And fancy'd deaths and dangers fill our ways : 
With fmiling hope you wage eternal flrifc. 
And envious fnatch the cup of joy from life. 
O leave, tremendous power ! the blamelefs breaft. 
Of guilt alone, the tyrant, and the guefl". 
Go, and diy train of fable horrors fpread. 
Where Murder meditates the future dead; 

b 4 Where 
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Where Rapine watches for the gloom of nighty 
And lawlefs paffion pants for other's right; 
Go, to the bad— but from the good recede, 
No more the foe of every glorious deed ! 

The laft two copies of verfes, which 
are fuperior to the firft^ are fpirited and 
poetical: it is obfervable, that with the 
two firfl he has ufed the fignature, R. S. 

Befides the laft verfes on Fear, Scott 
wrote an ode on the fame fubjedt about 
the year 175 c, which he fent for the 
infpedlion of his friend Turner;; it ap- 
pears, likewife, that he wrote feveral 
paftorals about the fame time, for Turner, 
in his letter of January 1755, fpeaks of 
two lines in his fixth paftoral, which he 
prefers to two of Pope; but it cannot 
be known if any, or what ufe was made 
of thefe in his laft publications. 

In the year 1757, Turner, who had 
been for feme time preparing for tl^e 
miniftry, left Dr. Jennings on account 

of 
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df fomc difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, and removed to Taunton in 
Somerfetfliire, where he finiflied his 
fludies, and where he feems firft to have 
officiated as a diffenting miniftcr. About 
the year 1758, he went to fettle at Lympf- 
tone in Devon (hire, and about the year 
1762, he engaged with the Rev. Mr. 
Hogg and another gentleman, as tutors 
and managers of an academy at Exeter; 
but he continued ftill to correfpond with 
Scott, and in the time qf vacation paid 
feveral vifits to Ware. JHe is fuppdfed to 
be the perfon to whom the verfcs, in- 
titled To AN ABSENT Friend are ad- 
dreffed. 

While thou far hence on Albion's fouthern Hiore. 
View'ft her white rocks, and hear'ft her ocean roar j 
Thro* fcenes, where we together ftray'd, I ftray. 
And think o'er talk of many a long-pail day. 

Our author alfo addreffed to him. 
Winter Prospects in the Coun- 
try, an epiftle, which was intended 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, but ap- 
peared 
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peared in a mifcellany of pocms^ pub- 
lifhed by G, Pearch, 1770. 

About this time Scott fecms to have 
entirely renounced all communication 
with Mr, Urban, having turned his de- 
figns on a diredl application to the pub- 
lic attention, in his poetical produdtion, 
entitled Elegies Descriptive and 
Moral, which he was now preparing 
for the prefs. 

While he tj^us purfued his poeti- 
cal iludies, it may be reafonably fup- 
pofed, from the general knowledge in, 
and acquaintance with books, which he 
certainly poflefled, that he miffed no 
opportunity, and fpared no pains or ap- 
plication, for his improvement in the 
acquirements requifite for one who was 
ambitious of holding a place in the re- 
public of literature. That he made 
any great progrefs in the languages there 
is little reafon to fuppofe : he indeed 

might 
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might attain fome knowledge of the 
Latin, but that knowledge was probably 
very flender. From his inclination to 
know fomething of the excellencies of 
thofe poets, who have fo long held their 
claim to admiration, he feems, by a few 
remarks and references, to have looked 
into fome of the Auguftan writers, par- 
ticularly Virgil, whofe fpirit would haye- 
been highly congenial to one whpfe pro- 
fefled aim was purity and correftnefs: 
but I think there is little room to believe 
that thofe occafional refearches were ever 
improved into any thing like the familiar 
pcrufal of a Latin claflic. He had no 
acquaintance with the French or Italian. 

For about twenty years after the re- 
moval of the family to Amwell, John 
Scott appears to have led a very retired 
life : for, having never had the fmall 
pox, as has been before mentioned, his 
father and mother were very apprehenfive 
of the danger that might be incurred 

from 
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from his cxcurfions to the metropolis, 
which, however extraordinary it may ap- 
pear, though only at the diftance of 
twenty miles, he is faid to have vifited 
but once during fo long a period. The 
hours in which he was not engaged in 
his clofet in fcdentary occupation, he 
ufed to employ in gardening, to which 
he had for fome time taken a particular 
liking. 

Though he very early acquired the 
friendlhip and efteem of a large circle 
of acquaintance, yet he does not appear 
to have been known to any literary cha- 
rafters till the year 1760; after which 
time he began to make occafional, though 
cautious and fliort vifits to London. 

In the fpring of the year 1760, being 
then thirty years of age, after many re- 
peated revifals and corredlions, he pub- 
liflied his Four Elegies, which were ex- 
tremely well fpoken of by the public 

critics 
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of partiality to fricndfliip; but the fane* 
tion of learning, tafte, and genius, given 
to modeft and retired merit. 

Had thefe Elegies appeared with the 
name of fome popular writer, the falc 
would probably have been proportionably 
rapid, and the reputation of a Pope, a 
Goldfmith, or a Gray, would have pre-* 
pared the reader to receive the impreffion 
of their beauties. Perhaps it muft be 
granted that this firft avowed production 
of Mr. Scott has not been excelled by 
any of his fubfequent works, whether 
we confider the livelinefs of the painting, 
the harmony of the verfe, or the amiable 
ftrain of benevolence and piety that runs 
through the whole. 

Our author's acquaintance was now 
confiderably enlarged, he was introduced 
to feveral of the literati, with whom he 
had little or no connection before the ap- 
pearance of his Elegies. But the praife 

which 
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which accrued to him» upon this occa* 
iion, did not in the lead excite his vanity 
to claim again the attention of the public* 
He wrote little, and printed nothing till 
the year 1769. His natural caution and 
diffidence feemed to increafe : he always 
expreffed the ftrongeft fenfe of the ne- 
ceffity of frequent revifal before publi- 
cation; and no writer ever adhered more 
ftriiftly than himfelf to the well-known 
precept of Horace, — Nonum prematur in 
annum. 

In 1 76 1, the fmall pox being prevalent 
in the town of Ware, and he being very 
fearful of that diftemper, removed, for 
fome time, to St. Margarets, a fmall ham-- 
let, at the diftance of about two miles 
from Amwell, where I was introduced 
to his acquaintance by Mr. Bennet, my 
once worthy and refpedled tutor, then 
mafter of the grammar fchool at Hoddef- 
don, where we accidentally met. I fliall 
always recolle<ft> with pleafure, my firft 

conver- 
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convcrfation with Mr. Scott^ at St. Mar- 
garet's, where he {hewed me the eariy 
iketch of his Poem of Amwell, which 
he then called, A Prospect of Ware 
AND THE Country adjacent. It 
does not appear how long this had been 
written, but it is certain that he had^ 
for fome years before, formed a defign of 
writing on the fubjedl, for his friend 
Turner, in a letter to him, dated Decem- 
ber I755> tells him, that ** he hopes, 
*' when he comes next to Ware, he (hall 
** have the pleafure of feeing the fcenes 
** which had fo often entertained him, 
*' defcribed in verfe, that would never 
** decay," This fketch was afterwards 
greatly enlarged and improved before its 
appearance in the year 1776; and, in the 
Gourfe of our future converfations, he 
fliewed me feveral manufcript pieces, 
fome of which were made part of his 
poetical volume. 

c John 
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John Scott was not only a lover and 
cultivator of polite literature, but^ 
though not bred to any profeflion, was 
no idle member of the community ; he 
bufied himfelf in many concerns that 
tended to the good of his neighbourhood : 
he knew how to blend the elegant with 
the ufeful; and fuch as had little pre- 
diledion for the author of the Elegies^ 
Were forward enough to give their fuf- 
frages to thofe merits that promoted the 
good of general life. In a letter from 
him to a friend, in the year 1764, in 
anfwer to an inquiry why no more of 
his compofitions had appeared in print, 
he fays, that " a variety of avocations, 
** very different from literary, had fo 
•* engaged his attention, that he had 
•* fcarcely time to put pen to paper, but 
" upon occafions that could not be dif-^ 
** penfed with/* 

Having found the frequent difad- 
vantages and inconveniences arifing from 

his 
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nis apprehenfion of the fmall pox, which 
prevented him from mixing frequently 
with the world, and improving that 
acquaintance in London, of which his 
increaiing reputation and love of know- 
ledge made him now tnore defirous, he 
refolved at once to remove every fear of 
that diftemper, by fubmitting to the 
operation of inoculation, which he ac- 
cordingly did under the care of Baron 
Dimfdale, in the year 1766, with Mr* 
Jofeph Cockfield, a gentleman with 
whom he had lived for fome years in 
great intimacy, and to whom he addref- 
fes his Xllth Ode. He writes to a friend, 
that, ** they had not one day's confine- 
'* ment, though fufficient tokens to fe- 
** cure them from future fear or danger*'* 

About this time I had the fatisfadion 
of introducing Mr. Scott to the ac- 
quaintance of my invaluable friend Dr* 
Johnfon, and notwithdanding the great 
difference of their p<^itical principles, 

c 2 . Scott 
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Scott had too much love for goodnefs and 
genius, not to be highly gratified in the 
opportunity of cultivating a friendfhip 
with that great exemplar of human vir- 
tues, and that great veteran of human 
learning; while the Doftor, with a mind 
fuperior to the diftindlion of party, de- 
lighted with equal complacency in the 
amiable qualities of Scott, of whom he 
always fpoke with feeling regard. 

It has been already obferved, that 
Scott feems very early to have had a 
paflion for gardening : he had, for feve- 
ral years, particularly in the years 1765 
and 1766, amufed himfelf in laying out 
and embellifhing with plantations a few 
acres of his own ground, and which^ 
though at prefent nearly in the fame ftatc 
in which they were before he had feea 
any other improved fpot, are thought 
not unworthy the attention of ftrangers, 
who come accidentally into the neigh- 
bourhood. In thefe plantations is a 

grotto. 
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grotto, of his own dcfign, confidcrcd as 
one of the curiofities of the country. 
It appears, by a letter from his friend 
Turner, at Exeter, that he had applied 
to him to procure foffils and (hells for 
the completion of this work, in which 
he frequently exerted his own manu- 
al labour; and he has told me, that 
)n making the excavation under the hill^ 
for the fubterraneous paflage, he marched 
firft, like a pioneer, with his pick-ax in 
his hand, to encourage his ruflic aflift* 
ants« 

Thefe pleafure grounds have given rife 
to an epiftle, intitled The Garden*. 
To this epiftle is prefixed a very pleafing 
engraving of a front view of the grotto. 
The following lines, where he intro- 
duces his friend, fuppofing he may be 
retired to it for (helter, give no unfa-r 
vourable iketch of the place. 

* See Poetical Works, page 259. 

c 3 Where 
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Where, 'midft thick oaks, the fubfcrraneous way 

To the arch'd grot admits a feeble ray; 

Where glafly pebbles pave the varied floors. 

And rough flint walls are deck'd with (hells and ores'j 

An4 filvery pearls, fpread o'er the roofs on high, 

Gnrnmer like faint ftars in a twilight fky; 

From noon's fierce glare, perhaps he pleas'd retires, 

indulging muflngs which the place infpires. 

Our author is reported to have been, 
at one time, a fportfman, but in confe- 
quence of a humane and rational opi- 
nion, that men had no right to deftroy or 
torment any of the animal creation for 
mere diverfion, he, for many years be- 
fore his death, totally relinqui(hed the 
4iverfions of fhooting and fifhing, , 

In the "year 1766 he loft his mother, 
yrho died on the 1 4th of December, aged, 
eighty years. A Sonnet to her memory 
is iaid to. have been found among his ma- 
nufcripts. 

In 1767 he was married to Sarah 
Frogley, the daughter of his friend 

Charles 
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Charles Frogley, of Whom fuch deferved 
and honourable mention has been made. 
'The bride was, previous to her nuptials, 
admitted a member of the fociety to 
which he belonged, and the nuptials 
were celebrated at the Quakers meeting* 
houfe, at Chefliunt in Hertfordfhire, 

The connection between Scott and 
Frogley being ftrengthened by this 
marriage, Scott fliewed many adls of 
kindnefs to the companion of his early 
ftudies, to whom he always continued 
firmly attached; of which attachment 
he has left a public teftimony in his 
Xlth Ode, addrefled to a friend appre- 
henfive of declining friendfliip, which 
fcems to have been written in order to 
diflipate fome little uneafinefs that might 
have arifen in the mind of Frogley, 
from a fear of being neglected by Scott* 

Too much in man's imperfeft ftate, 

Miftake produces ufelefs pain: 
Methinks on Friendfliip's frequent fate, 

I hear my Frogley's voice complain. 

c 4 Deem 
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Deem not that time's oblivious hand 

From memory's page has raz'd the days. 

By Lee's green verge we wont to (land. 
And on his cryftal current gaze. 

Our author was now to experience the 
(noft feverc ftroke he had ever met with : 
after having loft his father, who died in 
February 1768, in the 84th year of his 
age, he was deprived of his wife, who 
died in child-bed, in the fame year, 
leaving behind her a child of which fhe 
had been delivered, that died the fol* 
lowing Auguft. 

The reader will imagine what muft 
have been ^he feelings of fuch a mind as 
Scott's on the trying occafion of fuch 
complicated affliAion. Till the death of 
his mother, his life feems to have run 
in one even tenor, calm apd unruffled; 
but he was now called to an exertion of 
tha( philofophy which made no incon- 
iiderable part of his character. For 
fome time after the death of his wife, 

he 
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he retired to the houfe of his friend 
Cockfield, at Upton, that, removed 
from thofe fcenes which perpetually 
awakened every tender idea, his mind 
might, by degrees, recover its tranquil- 
lity: of this circumftance he fpeaks in 
his Ode addrefled to that gentleman. 

'Twas when Misfortune's ftroke fevere, 

And Melancholy's prefcnce drear. 

Had made my Amwell's groves difpleafe. 
That thine my weary fteps receiv'd. 
And much the change my mind reliev'd. 

And much thy kindnefs gave me eafe; 

For o'er the paft as thought would ftray. 
That thought thy voice has oft retriev'd. 

To fcenes that fair before us lay. 

Ode XII. Poetical Works, page 198. 

When the firft violence of his grief 
began to fettle into a fedate and gentle 
forrow, he folaced his lonely hours by 
compofing an Elegy to the memory of 
one who had been fo dear to him; and 
perhaps the genuine ftate of his mind 
cannot be fo well painted as in that pa« 

thetic 
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In 1769 Mr. Scott met with another 
lofs in the death of his friend Turner, 
the companion and afTociate of his. early 
ftudies with Frogley. This ingenious 
man died, univerfally lamented, on the 
30th of June, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, ^t Colliton, in Devonftiire, at 
which place he was buried. 

He poflcflcd confiderable natural abi* 
lities, and much acquired knowledge, 
with a candid difpofition and elegant 
tafte ; and by the general tenor of his 
correfpondence with Scott, appears to 
have been always a young man of a re- 
ligious and ftudious turn. A pathetic 
tribute is paid to his nicmory by our 
author, in his Poem of Am well, fpeak- 
ing of the feveral loflcs which he had ex- 
perienced in the death of friends. 



•From general fate 
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Of 
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Of thee, De Home,* kind, generous, wife and good ; 

Of thee, my Turner, who, in vacant youth. 

Here oft in converfe free, or ftudious fearch 

Of claffic lore, accompanied my walk ! 

From Ware's green bowers to Devon*s myrtle vales 

Remov'd awhile, with profpeA opening &ir 

Of ufeful life, and honour in his view ; 

As fdls the vernal bloom before the breath 

Of blafting Eurus, immature he fell ! 

The tidings reach'd my ear, and in my breaft 

Aching with recent wounds,t new anguifh wak'd. 

On the ift day of November, 1770, 
he was married at the meeting- houfe at 
RatclifF, to his fecond wife, Mary Dc 
Home, daughter of the late Abraham Dc 
Home, a lady whofe amiable qualities 
promifed him many years of uninter- 
rupted happinefs. 

* Mr. John De Home, brother to Mrs. Scott, Mr. 

Scott's fecond wife. 
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About the year 1771, he commenced 
an acquaintance with the ingenious Dr. 
Beattie, who paid him two vifits at his 
houfe at Amwell, one in 1773, and the 
other in 1781. Dr. Beattie has inform- 
ed me, that their converfation was com- 
monly on literary fubjefts, chiefly poetry 
and criticifm, and that the letters which 
he occafionally received from him, con- 
fided for the mod part of literary news^ 
He laments his death as depriving him 
of a moft valuable friend, whofe memory 
he fhall ever cherifh with gratitude and 
veneration. . 

Mr. Scott's fettled rcfidence was at 
Amwell, in the fame houfe where his fa- 
ther refided when he firft retired from 
London, and which the fon afterwards 
greatly enlarged ; but he every year fpent 
fome time occafionally at a houfe which 
he had at RadcliiF-Crofs. 



By 
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By his vidts to London, the number 
of his literary friends had been confider- 
ably increafed : he was introduced to the 
elegant Mrs. Montagu, at whofe houfe^ 
I believe, he became firft acquainted with 
the pious and excellent Lord Lyttleton. 
He had been vifited at Amwell by the 
celebrated Mrs. Macaulay; he was known 
to Dr. Hawkefworth, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Bofwell, and to the Rev. Mr. Pot- 
ter, and Mr. Mickle, the excellent tranf- 
lators of iEchylus and Camoens. 

In the year 1773, our author fhewed 
the world, that his ftudies were not con- 
fined to ornamental and elegant literature, 
but that many of his hours had been 
fpent in fuch ufeful inquiries as might 
tend to the general benefit of mankind* 
He publifhed a pamphlet full of good 
fenfe and philanthropy, entitled. Obser- 
vations ON THE present StATE OF 

THE Parochial and vagrantPoor, 
in which the caufe of that unhappy part 

of 
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of the community is pleaded with much 
perfpicacity and depth of obfervation^ 
againft opprefTive or defective laws, and 
avaricious parifh officers. This pamph- 
lety at the author's defire, I gave to the 
late Dr. Johnfon, who highly commend- 
ed the good fenfe and benevolence of its 
principles ; but rather objedled to the 
flile, as being in a few inflances fome* 
what inflated. In this trad: the author^ 
with great diffidence and candour^ has 
propofed a fyftem of regulations for the 
prevention of impofition on the one 
hand, and of tyranny on the other. 
How far this fyftem might have been 
reduced to practice, is difficult to deter- 
mine, as it will always be much eafier 
to point out an evil, than to apply a 
remedy ; but it (hould be told, for the 
honour of Scott's Theory, that Mr* 
Gilbert, in a bill brought into the Houfe 
of Commons, in the year 1782, feems 
to have offered expedients in fome cafes 
very limilar to thofe propofed by Scott. 

In 
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In the courfe of this fummer, 1773^ 
t paid a family vifit at Amwell, in com- 
paoy with my late friend^ Dr. Johnfon, 
and Mrs. Anne Williams, a lady with 
whofe father the Dodlor had formerly 
lived in great intimacy : die had been 
many years deprived of her fights had 
long refided with the Dodor, and was a 
woman of uncommon knowledge and 
goodnefs. The writer of this has fre- 
quently regretted in her the lofs of a 
moil fincere friend and zealous advifer* 
She died in September, 1783, agedfeven- 
ty-feven years,* 

We (laid at Am well fome days, to the 
mutual fatisfadion of the Dodlor and 
Scott, whofe kindnefs for each other was 
not a little ftrengthened by this domeftic 
intercourfe. Scott led Dr. Johnfon to 
take a view of his gardens, which were 
then completed, when the Dodlor, with 

* See Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Williams^ in the Lon- 
don Magazine for December^ 1783. 

d pleafan- 
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pleafantry, termed the grotto FAikY 
Hall, and faid with a fmile, that '* none 
" but a poet could have made fuch a 
*' garden.'* 

But whatever might be the merit of 
thefe gardens, confidered as planned by 
one who had never feen other improved 
grounds, it is very certain that the taftc 
of Scott, afterwards more cultivated, 
would not fuffer him always to view 
them with the fame complacency. In 
his laft publication, he has with great 
precifion and candour, delivered his fen- 
timents on the occafion. 

For me, my groves not oft my fteps invite, 

And far lefs apt they fail t'offend my fight : 

In vain the fenna waves its glofly gold ; 

In vain the ciftus fpotted flowers unfold ; 

In vain th' acacia's fnowy bloom depends ; 

In vain the fumach's fcarlet fpike afcends ; 

In vain the woodbines fpicy tufts difclofe, 

And green flopes redden with the (hedding rofe : 

Thefe neat (horn hawthorns ufelefs verdant bound. 

This long ftrait walk, that pool's unmeaning round, 

The 
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The ihort curv'd paths, that twift beneath the trees, 
Difguft the eye, and make the whole difpleafe. 

The Garden.* 

After fo long an interval from the 
writing of his Elegy in 1768, Scott was 
now preparing, about the year 1774, his 
third avowed poetical production, in 
which he meant to celebrate the village 
of Amwell, the fketch of which poem 
I had feen in the year 1761. The face 
of the country here is very pidlurefque, 
but perhaps it will be found, that local 
defcription, though it may afford room 
for ftrong painting, apt allufions, and 
fidtitious or hiftorical incidents, yet 
is far more adapted to the powers 
of the pencil than the pen. Thofc 
marking and peculiar features which 
the painter gives with a few ftrokes, 
to the eye, will lofe almoft all their 
difcrimination in the words of the 
poet : a hill, a vale, a foreft, a rivulet, 
and a cataradl, can be dcfcribed only by 

• See Poetical Works, 

-da general 
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general terms : the hill muft fwell, the 
vale fink, the forefl extend its fhade, the 
rivulet murmur, and the cataradt foam j 
and hence it arifes, that he who has 
perufed one defcriptive poem of this 
kind^ is often flruck with a feeming 
repetition of ideas, and more feniibly fb, 
where the places defcribed have no pre- 
vious feat in his own imagination. The 
poet, who defcribes, or the reader, who 
perufes defcriptions of fcenes familiar to' 
him, will eafily find the diflindt images 
awakened by general terms i but he, who 
is to imprefs a local picture on his fancy, 
merely from the combination of words, 
will find little novelty in thefe reiterated 
defcriptions of country profpeds, and 
will, probably, be frequently apt to ex- 
claim, ** All this I have read before." 
The Windfor Foreft of Pope, with all its 
beauties, has fo little exclufively adapt- 
ed to the place it profeffes to cele« 
brate, that the far greater part may be 
equally defcriptive of any fcene of ruftic 

imagery. 
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imagery. The defcriptions of Thorn- 
(on feldom apply to any particular fpot, 
but pleafe by exhibiting the general 
views and efFedts of nature. Pope and 
Scott may » likewife pleafe, but they 
pleafe on the fame principles ; though 
their poems are local, they feldom raife 
any ideas of locality. 

On the great defedl of words to dif- 
criminate material objects. Dr. Johnfon 
once obferved to me, that no defcription, 
however accurately given, could iinprefs 
^y determinate idea of the different fhapes 
of animals on the mind of one, who had 
never feen thofe animals. Hence it mufl 
be concluded, that the appearance of 
nature at large may be the province of 
poetry; but that the form of particular 
pbjedls muft belong to the painter. 

Scott, however, ftrongly impreflcd 
with the beauties of his favourite village, 

d 3 had 
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had long determined to prove his powers 
in defcriptive poetry. He greatly en- 
larged the firft plan of his piece, and 
rendered itinterefting by the introdu6tion 
of hiftorical allufions and moral reflec- 
tions, with the addition of explanatory 
notes. He beftowed much attention on 
this poem; the alterations and correc- 
tions were very frequent, and I have fe- 
veral letters, wherein he mentions the 
afliftance which he received from two or 
three friends, particularly his friend 
Frogley, 

In the year 1776, he publifhed his per- 
formance, under the title of, Amwell, 
A Descriptive Poem, with his name. 
Its reception by the critics in general, 
and by poetical readers, was fuch, as 
from its merit might be expeded. The 
authors of the Monthly Review fpeak of 
it in very high terms of approbation. 

This poem is written in blank verfc, 
the genius of which Scott profefled to 

have 
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have particularly ftudied, and I think he 
exhibits a fpecimen of great ftrength and 
harmony in that metre; but though the 
nature of the fubjed approaches nearly to 
that of Thomfon ; and Scott was a 
great admirer of the author of the Sea- 
fons, his flile is very different, being 
wholly free from that unnatural fwell 
and pomp of words, which too often 
disfigure the beautiful defcriptions of 
Thomfon. He has availed himfelf of 
every circumftance that could with pro- 
priety be introduced to decorate his 
poem ; but nothing fhews his tafte and 
judgment more than the tribute paid by 
him to the memory of the venerable mi- 
nifter of Amwell, which furniflies apaf- 
fage at once fo pathetic and poetical. 
Thomas Haflal had been vicar of this 
place upwards of fifty- feven years, and 
Scott accompanies his eulogium with a 
note, that gives a curious account of this 
very interefting charafter. Haflal is 
faid to have left behind him a hiflory in 

d 4 manu- 
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manufcript of his own timcSy which, 
from fome extradts given of it in the ac- 
comit of Hertfordfliire, feems to have 
l>een very deferving of publication. 

Upon the whole, though Scott's poem 
will not raife in the mind of a ftranger 
any ftrong idea of the place meant to be 
defcribedy yet it will always be perufed 
with delight by poetical lovers of rural 
imagery, and muft be peculiarly pleafing 
to th6fe who are familiar with the fcenes 
fo elegantly painted. 

He employed his pen at times in vari- 
ous-anonymous pamphlets and eflays, on 
mifcellaneous fubje£ts, and particularly 
in vindication of fuch political princi- 
ples as he had invariably efpoufed. Not- 
withftanding his unfeigned veneration 
for the charadterof Dr. Johnfon, he pub- 
lifhed two pamphlets in anfwer to the 
Dodlor's Patriot, and False Alarm, 
and is faid to have prepared an anfwer to 
Taxation no Tyranny. On thefe 

fubjedls 
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fubjedts the writings of Scott have much 
clearnefs of argument and ftrength of 
ilile; but he has fometimes given way 
to acrimonious expreflions, which I wifh 
he had avoided. 

When the publication of the poems, 
afcribcd to Rowley, had engaged very 
general attention among the literary in- 
quirers into antiquity, Scott entered the 
lift, and difputed their authenticity in 
two judicious and well written letters, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for July and 
Auguft 1777, and is faid to have pro- 
duced the firft arguments on that fide, 
except what are contained in a letter in 
the fame Magazine for May, 1777. 

Scott had not only employed his lite- 
rary talents on other fubjedls than thofe 
of polite compofition, as has been fhewn 
in his publication on the ftate of the 
poor; but he dedicated great part of his 
time to public bufinefs, and was very 

conflant 
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conftant in his attendance at turnpike 
meetings, navigation trufts, and commifr 
lions of land-tax : he took the lead ia 
feveral undertakings, in which his plans 
proved fuccefsful. Ware and Hertford 
are indebted to him for opening a fpaci- 
ous road between thofe towns, which was 
undertaken in the year 1768, and is juft- 
ly efteemed one of the greateft convenien- 
ces in that part of the country ; and by 
his attention and diligence, alterations 
have been made in the principal ftreets 
of Ware, to the great improvement of 
that town. 

As he was well informed in the laws 
of his country, he was ever difpofed to 
Hand forward in the arbitration of any 
differences between his neighbours ; he 
frequently interfered in the lefler quar- 
rels, and diftrefles of the poor inhabi- 
tants, and to apply his own emphatical 
words on the Vicar of Amwell, 



oft heard, and oft relic v'd 



Their little wants ; oft heard and oft compos 'J, 
Sole arbiter, their little broils. 

The 
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The aftive and public fpirlt of 
Scott would not permit him to remain 
an uninterefted fpedlator, when any oc- 
cafion offered of fhewing his exertions 
for what he deemed the good of the 
community. The calm and difpaffionate 
temper of the man of fludy and retire- 
ment was loft in the feafon of party and 
turbulence, when it may reafonably be 
imputed as a crime, for any member of 
fociety, to obferve a frigid neutrality. 
The warmth of zeal for that caufe, which 
he had efpoufed upon generous and delibe- 
rate principles, might in fome inftances 
be thought to have carried him too far. 
But where in man (hall wc find perfec- 
tion? 

In January 1778, an anonymous attack 
was made upon Dr. Beattie, in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, for not continuing 
his " Inquiry concerning the Immuta- 
** bility of Moral Truth/* when Scott, 
with a friendly zeal, undertook his de- 
fence 
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fence in a letter in the fame magazinCj^ 
for March following, to which he figned 
his name, and received the Dodtor's zc-^ 
knowledgments upon the occafion. 

In 1778 he favoured the public with 
a work of great labour and extenfivc 
utility, entitled, A Digest of the 
Highway and general Turnpike 
Laws. In this compilation all the Ads 
of Parliament in force are coUedted to- 
gether, and placed in one point of view; 
their contents are arranged under diflinft 
heads^ with the addition of many notes, 
and an appendix on the conilrudion and 
prefervation of public roads, probably 
the only fcientific treatife on the fubje£i:« 

Scott had frequently fignified his in ten* 
tion of publifhing a volume of poems, in 
which he meant to include what he had al- 
ready given to the world, his Four Ele- 
gies, Amwell, and the Elegy written, 
but not publifhed, in 1768. Amongft 

the 
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the feveral pieces defigned for this volume, 
were four moral eclogues, in which he 
profefled to have endeavoured to exhibit 
a fpecimen of genuine and fimple paftoral* 
Thefe were firft published feparately, 
without a name, in 1778 : but it was now 
no time for pafloral poetry to attrad 
curiofity, when probably the merits of 
Theocritus and Virgil, infufed into an 
£ogli{h mufe, would have been little at« 
tended to. The Latin motto from Virgil, 
prefixed to thefe eclogues, was given him 
by Dr. Beattie, who, in one of his let- 
ters, fpeaks highly of the eclogue, en- 
titled, '* Armyn," which he appears to 
have feen in manufcript, and exprefTes 
himfelf in the following words, re- 
lative to the variety of Scott's publica- 
tions. 

** I am aflonifhed, my dear Sir, at the 
a^ivity of your mind, and the verfatility 
of your genius. It is truly amazing that 
one and the fame perfon (hould, in one 

and 
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and the fame year, publifli the moft ele-^ 
gant poems, and, A Digest of thbj 
Laws relating to Highways. 
Go on. Sir, in your laudable refolution 
of delighting and inftrudting mankind ^ 
of patronifing the poor; and promoting 
the publick weal." 

Thefe Eclogues undoubtedly deferve 
praife for eafy verfification and good 
painting, and for feveral natural obfer- 
vations of the poet, among which may 
be given the following. 

Thin mifts hung hovering o'er the diftant trees, 
Or roll'd from ofF the fields before the breeze. 

Eclog. I. 

Bright fleecy clouds flew fcattering o'er the (ky. 

Eclog. 11. 

Calm as clear evenings after vernal rains, 
When all the air a rich perfume retains. 

Several new images may be colleded 
from thefe poems. 

Sweet 
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Sweet as the nightingale's love foothing ftrain. 
Heard by ftill waters on the moon-light plain. 

Eclog. III. 

Rich hills and vales, and pleafant village fcenes 
Of oaks, whofe wide arms ftretch o'er daizied greens, 
And wind-mill fails flow circling in the breeze. 
And cottage walls invelop'd half with trees. 

Ibid. 

Slow down the tide before the fmking breeze. 
Albino's white fail gleam'd among the trees. 

Ibid. 

'Twas filence all — fave where along the road, 
The flow wain grating bore its cumb'rous load. 

Eclog. IV. 

In fome places the poet has not un- 
(kilfully introduced the names of wild 
plants and flowers, which, when they are 
marked with pidlurefque epithets, have a 
good efFedt. 

A heath's green wild lay open to his view, 
With (hrubs and field flowers deck'd of varied hue. 
There hawthorns all their richer bloom difclos'd. 
Here flexile broom's bright yellow interpos'd: 
There purple orchis, here pale dailies fpread. 
And fweet May lillies richeft odour (bed. 

Eclog. L 

Sweet 
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Sweet was tbe covert where the fwains reclin'dy 
There (pread the wild rofe, there the woodbine twiaM; 
There ftood green fern, there o'er the graffjr ground 
Sweet camomile and ale-hoof fpread around; 
And centaury red, and yellow cinquefoil grew» 
And fcarlet campion and cyanus blue; 
And tufted thyme, and maijoram's purple bloomy 
And ruddy ftrawberries yielding rich perfume. 
Gay flies their wings on each fair flower difpIayM, 
And labouring bees a lulling murmur made. 

Eclog; H* 

I am ienfible that fbme perfons have 
affeftcd to hold mere defcriptive poetry 
in little eftimation; but, furely, not to 
mentioa that defcription muil oeceflaril/ 
make great part of every narrative poem^ 
aj^ has ever been confidered as a material 
talent in the poet; a poem confifting 
of rural painting, may, at leaft, to the 
ear have the fame merit that landfkip 
painting has to the eye. But few poems 
of- this kind were ever known to come 
from the pen of a good writer without a 
mixture of moral reflexions; and in this, 
the poetry of Scott is entitled to no 
little approbation^ 

While 
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While herds and flocks their annual increafe yields 
And yellow harvefts load the fruitful field, 
Beneath grim Want's inexorable reign, 
Pale Sicknefs oft, and feeble Age complain! 
Whv this unlike allotment, fave to (how 
That who poiTefsi poflefs but to beflow. 

Eclog. IIL 

But whatever pralfe is due to the 
harmony of Mr, Scott's numbers, I cannot 
pafs over a peculiarity in his prediledlion 
for fometimes laying an uncommon ac- 
cent on words or fy llables, which he 
thought gave ftrength to the line. A few 
inftances of this may be feen in the fore- 
cited verfes: this liberty {hould, in my 
opinion 9 be very fparingly ufed. 

Roughncfs of verfe may, indeed, be 
cmphatical where the image requires it, 
of which a forcible example is given 
in one of the above paiTages* 

" The flow wain grating bore its cumbrous load/* 

e Mr. 
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Mr. Scott had often profefled himfcif 
a great admirer of the critical and poe- 
tical abilities of the Wartons, and had 
long defired to be known to the leafned 
and elegant author of the Eflay on Pope. 
His literary opinions had always nearly 
coincided with thofe of the two brothers, 
and about Chriflmas 17819 I had the 
pleafure of introducing him to Dr. 
Warton, and the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
War ton. 

The Dodor was much ftruck with the 
unaffected franknefs and amiable fim-* 
plicity that appeared in the converfation 
of my friend Scott, who was highly 
pleafed with this interview, and expreflcd 
the warmeft wifties to cultivate that 
acquaintance, which the Dodtor and his 
brother feemed no lefs deiirous to im- 
prove. We parted, but, alas 1 wc parted 
to meet no more. 



In 
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In the fpring of 1782, he publifhed his 
long projefted volume of poetry. His 
mind had been very anxious for the fuc« 
cefs of this publication; he had fpared 
no pains to render the pieces that were 
to compofe it as correct as pofGble; and 
the volume was elegantly decorated with 
a number of engravings. 

The greater part of Scott's poems are 
turned on rural imagery, in which it will 
be found that his principal merit is 
novelty in defcription, and a laudable 
endeavour to introduce an occafional fim- 
plicity of ftile, perhaps too much re- 
jedled by the prefent faftidious readers of 
poetry. He was certainly no fervile copy- 
ift of the thoughts of others : for living 
in the country, and being a clofe and ac- 
curate obfervcr^ he painted what he faw, 
though he muft unavoidably fometimes 
fall on ideas and expreilions common to 
all pafloral writers. He cultivated the 
knowledge of natural hiftory and botany, 

e 2 which 
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which enabled him toprefervc the truth of 
nature with many difcriminating touches^ 
perhaps not excelled by any defcriptive 
poet fince the days of Thomfon. 

Having already noticed the four Ele- 
gies, the Elegy of 1768, and the Poem 
of Amwell, it .remains to take a 
general view of the other pieces that 
compofe the volume* 

Of thefe the Amoebaean Eclogues feem 
to me the leaft happy of Mr. Scott's 
productions ; for in his attempt at no* 
velty, he has admitted fuch names and 
circumftances, as, in my opinion, no 
verfification, however harmonious, can 
make poetical : thefe lines may, in fome 
mcafure, fhew the force of my objections. 

Old oaken ftubs tough faplings there adorn. 
There hedge-row plafhcs yield the knotty thorn; 
The fwain for different ufes thefe avail, 
And form the traveller's ftaff, the threfher's flail. 
Where yon brown hazels pendent catkins bear.— — 

Eclog. I. 

Bid 
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Bid here dark peas or tangled vetches (pread. 
There buckwheat's white flowerfaindy ting'd with red, 
Bid here potatoes deep green ftems be born. 
And yellow cole th' enclofure there adorn* 

• Eclog. IL 

The following lines are eafy and alFed* 
ing. 

Befide his gate, beneath the lofty tree. 
Old Thyrfis' well known feat I vacant fee'; 
There, while his prattling offspring round him playM, 
He oft, to pleafe them, toys of oziers made: 
That ieat his weight (hall never more fuftain, 
That offspring round him ne'er fhall fport again. 

Eclog. I. 

In the Oriental Eclogues, he has, with 
judgment, made ufe of fuch circumflances 
as might give them an air of local truth. 
This couplet is happily inferted in al- 
lufion to the Eaftern fable. 

Soft as the night bird's amorous mufic ilow^ 
|n Zibet's garden when (be woos the roie. 

Zerad« 

c 3 The 
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The following Is highly poetical. 

There Thirft, fell demon, haunts the fultry air. 
And his wild eye-balls roll with horrid glare : 
There deadly Sumiel,* ftriding o'er the land/ 
Sweeps his red wing, an4 whirls the burning fand. 

Ze|iad. 

• The fiery blading wind of the defert* 

The Eclogue of Serim, or the Ar-r 
tificial Famine, has much poetical me- 
rit ; but perhaps it were to be wiflied, 
that the philanthropy of the author 
had not led him , to make choice of a 
ftory fo apparently difgraceful to the 
Britifh name in India, the circum- 
fiances of which have been/ doubtlefs, 
greatly exaggerated, while the enormities 
of a few individuals have been fwelled, by 
defigning men, into a general and uni- 
verfal fpirit of rapine, avarice, and 
cruelty. The poem opens with fo- 
lemnity. 

, O ! guardian genius of this (acred wave^ 
O ! fave thy ibiis» if Aine the power to fave! 

The 
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The following image was a particular 
favourite with the author • 

Sad on our ways by human foot unworn^ 
Stalks the dim form of Solitude forlorn. 

The Chinefe Eclogue, called Li-po, 
or the Good Governor, has pifturef- 
que touches of the country, and contains 
many arniable refiedtions political and 
moral. The Vifion of Confufius is very 
poetical. 

'Midft palmy fields, with fun (hine ever bright, 
A palace rear'd its walls of filvery white; 
The gates of pearl a fhady hall difclos'd^ 
Where old Confufius' reverend form repos'^: 
Loofe o'er his limbs the filk's light texture flowed, 
His eyes ferene etherial luftre fhow'd. 

The Odes, as the author informs us, 
were written at very different periods, 
and fome appear to be his earliefl effu* 
fions in poetry. The ftile of thefe odes 
is various; gay, and familiar, pathetic 
and fublime. In the odes on Recruit- 

e 4 iNQ 
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ING AND Privateering, the thoughts 
are new, and Angularly charadteriftic of 
Mr. Scott's religious tenets, and what 
ought to refledl no little honour on thofe 
tenets, ftridlly conformable to the dic- 
tates of every feeling mind, uncorrupted 
with the maxims of human policy. 

I hate that drum*s difcordant found. 
Parading round, and round, and round ! 
To thoughtlefs youth it plcafure yields. 
And Jures from cities and from fields.— 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains. 
And burning towns, and ruin'd fwains. 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widows tears, and orphans moans. 

Ode XIIL 

How cuftom fteels the human breaft, 
To deeds that Nature's thoughts deteft ! 
How cuftom confecrates to fame, 
That reafon elfe would give to fhame! 

Priyateering, Ode XVII. 

The Mexican Ode may admit of much 

praife. It opens with a fpirited abrupt*.- 

pcfs^ 

From 
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From Cholula's hoftile plain. 
Left her treacherous legions flain, 
Left her temples all on flame, 
Cortez* conquering army came. 

It ends with equal dignity after the 
Prophecy of the Mexican Idol. 

CeasM the voice with dreadful founds, 
Loud as tides that break theJr bounds; 
RoU'd the form in fmoke away. 

The vaniftiing of the demon is at- 
tended with circumftances not very dif- 
fimilar from the difappearance of the 
ipirit of the Cape in Camoens, 

The two Epiftles that follow the odes 
are written in a very familiar and eafy 
ftrain of veriification* 

The fecond Epiftle defcribes the oc- 
cupations and ainufements of a contem- 
plative mind in the country, and may 
be confidered as a pi<5ture of the author's 
own manner of living. 

The 
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The EfTay on Painting is an elegant 
piece of verfification, and (hews, in the 
fullcft light, Mr. Scott's turn for the 
polite arts. He was always a great ad- 
mirer of painting, and for many years 
never miffed an annual exhibition^ 
The poem is faid to be addreffed to a 
young painter, but has no reference to 
any particular perfon. Jt will perhaps be 
found, that not any very new remarks arc 
introduced on a fubjedt, relative to which 
fo much has been written, but the rule$ 
and obfervations are at lead delivered 
with tafte and perfpicuity. 

The opening is poetical. 

\. 

From funny Adrians fea*furrounded towers. 
From Tyber's vales and Arno's viny bowers, 
The Mufe of painting (eeks Britannia's plain. 
And leads to Thames's bank her favourite train. 

His obfervation is very juft on the 
fuperiority and permanence of the repu- 
tation acquired by the higher ftile.^f 
painting and poetry, in the fublime and 
the pathetic, compared with the lower 
clafs of humour and common life. 
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'Tis general nature, in thy art and mine^ 
Muft give our fame in future times to fhine: 
Sublime and pathos, like the fun's fix'd flamei 
Remain and pleafe thro' every age the fame: 
Humour's light fl^apes, lilce vapours in the fky. 
Rife, pafs, and vary, and for ever fly: 
Hogarth and Svwft, if living, might deplore 
Half their keen jokes, that now are jokes no more. 

Among fevcral fubje<5ts pointed out as 
proper for the pencil, he inftanccs the 
Maria of Sterne, which paflage,at the fame 
time that it does juflice to the merit of that 
admirable painter of manners, contains 
a cenfure, on which occafion he inferts 
the following note, in which every fober 
chafte judgment muft heartily concur. 

** There probably never was a more 
ftriking inftance of mifapplication of 
talents than in him (Sterne) : with fu- 
pcrior powers for the pathos, he chofe 
to defcend to ribaldry, that affronted the 
tafte, and corrupted the morals of the 
public. What pity that the ^old had 

not 
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not been feparated from the drofs, and 
the latter configned to an oblivion it fo 
richly merits." 

He pays the following compliment 
to the memory of my ingenious friend 
Mr. Mortimer. 

O ! where is he, whofe thought fuch grandeur gave 
To bold Fitzwalter, and the barons brave, 
When rangM in arms along their Thames's flrand. 
They fnatch'd their charter from a tyrant's hand i 
Thro* all the fcenes his rapid ftroke beftoVd, 
Rofa's wild grace and daring (pirit glow'd j 
In hi m - ■ ah ! loft ere half his powers were (hown^ 
Britain perhaps an Angelo had known ! 

The volume is clofed with a few Son- 
nets, and other copies of verfes written 
on temporary fubjefts, fome of which 
are of a very early date (1766) and one 
dated as far back as 1756* 

The public gave a very favourable 
reception to this colledlion, of which a 
candid and liberal account was exhibited 

. by 
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by the critics of the Monthly Review. 
But the writer of this article in the 
Critical Review entered upon the ex- 
amination of our author's poems with a 
petulance of illiberal humour, highly 
reprehenlible in a literary cenfor, whofc 
duty it is to deliver his fentiments with 
impartiality, but who certainly debafes his 
own confequence, by the introduction of 
trifling witticifms and ill-placed raillery. 

The remarks on Scott's book were 
prefaced by the Critical Reviewer with 
the following words : ** Thefe poems 
were written by a ^uaier, a circum- 
ilance rather extraordinary in the world 
of letters; rhyming being a fin, which 
gentlemen of that fraternity are feldom 
guilty of: Mr. Scott is, notwithftand- 
ing, ftrongly attached to it." Speaking 
of the plates, with which the volume is 
decorated, the Reviewer adds, ** To fay 
the truth, there is a profufion of orna- 
ment and finery about this book, not 

quite 
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quite fuitable to the plainnefs and fitn- 
plicity of the Barclean lyftemj but Mr. 
Scott is fond of the mufes, and wi(hesj 
we fuppofe, like Capt. Macheath^ to 
fee his ladies well drefled." 

Mr, Scott, juftly offended at this in- 
decent treatment, and little accuilomed 
to difguife his fentiments, was in* 
duced, with inconfiderate warmth, to 
publifh a letter addrefled. To the 
Authors OF the Critical Review, 
in which he expoftulated with them on 
their condud, and defended his own 
poetry. This letter produced a fecond 
article in the next Review, and to this 
Scott replied again, by a letter infer ted in 
one of the papers, which clofed this un- 
pleafant conteft, in which he had engaged 
contrary to the opinion of his friends^ 
who would, furely, rather have wiihed 
that he had adopted the judgment of his 
friend Dr. Johnfon on a review of the 
altercation between Dryden and Settle. 
" The writer, who thinks his work form- 
ed 
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ed for duration^ miflakes his intereft when 
he mentions his enemies. He degrades 
his own dignity, by (hewing that he was 
affeded by their cenfures, and gives lad- 
ing importance to names, which, left to 
themfelves, would vanifli from remem- 
brance.* " 

From the time of Mr* Scott^s fccond 
marriage till his death, he feems to have 
enjoyed a life of great tranquillity; gra- 
tified with the elegant and unblameable 
pleafures refulting from a well-cultivated 
mind; and poffefled of a wife, whofe 
difpofition infured to him a perpetual 
fource of domeflic peace. He mentions 
her with unafFeded tendernefs in his 
Poem of Amwell, andaddrefTes a copy 
of verfes to her, written in the fame year, 
and inferted in his poetical works twelve 
years after his marriage. 

Our author, who pofTefTed a very con- 
(iderable portion of critical acumen, had 

f Dr. Johnibn's Lifi of Drtoin. 

minutely 
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minutely examined fome of the produc- 
tions of feveral of our poets, and had 
long defigned to impart his ftridures to 
the world. This work he had completed^ 
and committed to the prefs in the year 
1783, being the volume now offered to 
the public under the title of Cri- 
tical Essays* 

In the mean time, Mrs. Scott having 
lately laboured under a very ferious com- 
plaint, for which he was anxious to have 
the bed advice, he accompanied her to 
London on the 25th of Oftober, 1783, 
and on the iftof December following was 
attacked with a putrid fever, the fymp- 
toms of which were from the beginning 
judged to be dangerous. He had always 
been particularly apprehenfive of this 
diftemper, and was frequently heard to 
fay, that he fliould never furvive it. I 
have been told, that the ftate of his mind 
did not a little contribute to flrengthen 

his 
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his malady, which foon baffled all the 
power of medicine, till, on the 12th of 
December, eleven days after he was 
feized, having retained his fenfes to the 
lad, with his underftanding at all times 
clear and unimpaired, he expired at his 
houfe in RadclifF, being fifty-four years 
of age 4 

He was buried in the Quakers burying* 
ground at RadclifF, on the i8th of the 
fame month; his funeral being attended 
by a feleifl number of relations and 
friends, amongft whom, the writer of 
this account had the melancholy fatif- 
fadtion of paying the laft mark of af- 
fection at his grave. He left behind him 
a widow, and daughter, their only child^ 
about fix years old 4 

A s I have taken a view of the pro-» 
dudtions of Mr. Scott, which were 
printed in his life- time, it may becxpedt- 

f ed 
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ed that fomething (hould be faid of his 
pofthumous volume; which indeed may 
be conlidered to have been publiflied 
by himfelf, as the work, before he died, 
was nearly printed off, and had received 
his laft corrections. 

This volume difplays an open manly 
fpirit of criticifm, and may be perufed 
by all lovers of poetry with advan- 
tage. He feems, w^ith reafon, to have 
difputed the claim of Denham, to the re- 
putation which he has fo long enjoyed, 
and feveral of the paflages adduced by 
him, from Cooper's Hill, very well 
fupport his aflertions : but his fevere 
cenfure of what has been fo often praifed, 
particularly by Dryden, an.d confirmed 
in fuch praife by Dr. Johnfon, does not 
appear to me equally convincing, or to 
take away, in any degree, from the ge- 
neral merit of thofe four celebrated lines. 

He has Ikilfully defended Milton's 
Lycidas againft fomc of the Dodlor's 

objcc- 
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objeftions, and has well apologized 
for the profufion of imagery admitted 
into a poem expreffive of grief. But 
it may be obferved, that the opinion 
offered by any critic on a poetical 
compofition, is often rather a matter 
of tafte than argument: the merit of 
all works that appeal to the imagi- 
nation, muft be determined by the 
feelings of the generality, not by the 
fuffrage of individuals ; on which occa- 
fion may well be applied the Dodtor's 
own expreffive words, ** that what ns 
^* good only becaufe it pleafes, cannot 
•' be pronounced good till it has been 
f found to pleafc." 

An inflance has already been given of 
the candour of this admirable writer, in 
his converfation with Mr. Barclay, on 
the fubjedt of the prefent volume, and I 
will not omit the opportunity of doing 
further juflice to his memory as a cri- 
tic. In this character he held it his 
^(idifpenfable duty to fpeak without dif- 

f z S^'^^'^i 
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guife, of every work under his infpcc- 
tion. He muft thus indeed be expedted 
to have created enemies among thofe 
whofe judgments were warped by pre- 
judice, or whofe minds were vitiated by 
adulation; but let it be remembered 
what fuperior fatisfadion muft be felt by 
real merit, from the praife of accurate 
difcernment and inflexible fincerity. It 
is perhaps certain, that no one poetical 
reader will univerfally fubfcribe to the 
decifions of Dr. Johnfon, but all may 
fitrely admire his vaft intuitive know- 
ledge, and power of reafoning; and 
while he never defcended to the little 
arts of attacking others by covert fatire, 
or implied criticifm, every lover of 
truth ought to venerate that noble in- 
trepidity of declaring his thoughts un- 
biafTed by the partialities of friendship, 
the fandlion of names, or the long in- 
fluence of prefcriptive authority* 

Scott has judicioufly pointed out feve- 
ral inaccuracies in theWiNpsoR Forest 

of 
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of Pope, one of the corrcdteft of our poets^ 
The reader may do well to compare 
this criticifm, with the remarks of Dr, 
Warton, in his Essay on the Genius 
AND Writings of Pope, '* A book," 
fays the liberal Dr. Johnfon, *' which 
** teaches how the brow of criticifm 
^* may be fmoothed, and how (he may 
** be enabled, with all her feverity, to 
*' attradt and to delight." 

His remarks on Grong ar Hill, and 
The Ruins of Rome, of Dyer, and 
the Oriental Eclogues of Collins, 
arc replete with tafte, the defe<5ls and 
beauties of each poem being fingled out 
with great difcernment. The Elegy 
of Gray feems to have given him little 
room for objecSion, but I think that he 
has indulged himfelf too much in his pro- 
pofcd tranfpofitions of feveral paflages 
in that poem. Amidf): all the beau- 
tics of Goldfmith's Deserted Vil- 
lage, he has very clearly difcovered 
redundancy and incorre<Snefs. His ftric- 

tures 
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tares on Thomfon are generally juft, 
and fcveral examples arc given of falfe 
figures and confufed metaphors, wherein 
the poet's fancy has carried away his 
judgment. It appears that he commen- 
ced a critic on Denham, Pope, and 
Thomfon, in his correfpondence with 
his friends Cockfield and Turner, in the 
year 1756, and iy6i. 

It has been (hewn, that the aftivc 
member of fociety,' the public fpirited 
man, and contemplative ftudent, were 
all united in Scott, and that he had a 
conftant defire to be acquainted with 
every character of learning or genius. 
He often regretted that he had not 
known the late Mr. Garrick, of whom, 
though he never went to the theatres, 
he had conceived a high idea; and 
indeed he has frequently exprefled to me 
a ftrong curiofity to have fcen him adt. He 
imparted, without any difguife, his real 
feeling and fentiments on his own works,^ 

ox 
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or on the works of others. *' He con- 
" fulted his friends, and liftened with 
** great willingnefs to criticifm, and 
'* what was of more importance, he 
" confulted himfelf, and let nothing 
" pafs againft his own judgment."* 

JHis manner of reading verfe was very 
{)eculiar, yet fuch as feemed to give him 
a ftrong perception of harmony : at the 
fame time he frequently confefTed to 
me that he read ill, and was well pleafed 
to have his lines repeated by another. 
" We are told of Thomfon," fays Dr. 
Johnfon, ** that among his peculiarities, 
was a vcryunfkilful and inarticulate man- 
ner of pronouncing any lofty or folemn 
compofition. He was once reading to 
Dodington, who being himfelf a reader 
eminently elegant, was fo much pro- 
voked by his odd utterance, that he 
fnatched the paper from his hand, and 
told him, that he did not underfland 

* Dr. Johnfon of Popci 

'' his 
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*^ his own verfes." This is a defedt 
very common in authors ; Goldfmith^ 
one of the moft harmonious and ezfy 
poets^ was a very unfkilful reader. 

Scott was a great lover of mufic, but 
had no practical knowledge of it. He 
preferred the time for poetical compofi* 
tion, when the reft of the family were 
in bed ; and it was frequently his cuftom 
to fit in a dark room, and when he had 
compofed a number of lines, he would 
go into another room where a candle 
was burning, in order to commit them 
to paper. Though in general very regu- 
lar in his hour of retiring to reft, he 
would fometimes be up great part of* 
the night, when he was engaged in 
any literary work. 

In his perfon he was tall and flender, 
bat his limbs were remarkably ftrong 
and mufcular : he was very adtive, and 
delighted much in the exercife of walk- 
ing 
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ing : his countenance was cheerful and 
animated. 






Having, agreeable to fuch materials 
as could be procured, given an account of 
my late valuable friend Mr. Scott, I will 
not here expatiate further on his moral 
or intelledual charadter, fince this may 
be better known from the preceding 
pages, and from a perufal of his works, 
that truly refledt their author's mind, 
than from any laboured ilrain of frien4** 
Jy panegyric. 
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ESSAY I. 



On Denham's Cooper's-Hill* 



" One fimiie that folitary ihines, 

** In the dry defart of a thoufand lines, 

•' Or lengthened thought that gleams through many 

" a page, 
" Has fanftify'd whole poems for an age." 

Pope. 

PERHAPS few poems have receiv- 
ed more indifcriminate applaufe, 
yet poflcfled lefs intrinfick merit, than 
Denham's Cooper's-Hill. Dryden praif- 
ed it ; Pope honoured it with a poetical 
encomium; andDr.Johnfon(with whom, 
from perfonal refpedt, I am forry to differ 
in opinion) has treated it as a work of 

A confe- 
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confequence, and touched its faults with 
tendernefs. 

The laft-mentioned ingenious Critick 
has credited Denham with the invention 
of the Loco-defcriptive Poem ; a poem 
which is fuppofed to take fome particular 
Ipot for its fubjedt, to defcribe its natu- 
ral fituation or appearance, to relate the 
moft remarkable events to which it has 
been witnefs, and from either the pro- 
fpeifl or the narrative to introduce fuch 
moral fentiment as will eafily arife. 
Geographers and hiftorians have how- 
ever fo often defcribed particular places, 
related their principal occurrences, and 
moralized from them, that Denham's 
fole claim to invention or originality, 
feems confined to the addition of verfe. 
Camden, Speed, and the Author of the 
Tour through Great-Britain, have as 
much right to the title of defcriptive 
poets, as Denham and Pope, unlefs the 
latter paint nature with more precifion 
and elegance, relate traQfa(^ion$ with 

more 
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more dignity and eafc, and convey their 
thoughts in a mufical and corredt verfi- 
fication. How far the writer in queftion 
has fucceeded in thefe refpedts, remains 
to be examined. 

Cooper's-Hill, the profeffed fubjedt 
of his piece, is not mentioned by name, 
nor is any account given of its fituation, 
produce, or hiftory ; it ferves, like the 
fland of a telefcope, merely as a conve- 
nience for viewing other objedts. 

The opening of the poem has no pro- 
per connection of caufe and efFedt. That 
there were fome poets, who had never 
dreamed on Parnaflus, nor drank at 
Helicon, does by no means infer that 
Parnaflus and Helicon did not infpire 
thofe 'Other poets who had defcribed 
them. Defcriptive poems are generally 
fuppofed rather to elevate their fubjedt, 
than to degrade it ; but our author plain- 
ly tells us, that his Hill would have no 

A 2 import- 
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importance, if his poetry did not render 
it important. He alfo confounds cor- 
poreal flight with intellectual : the cir- 
cumftance of flanding on a hill, could 
furely be no advantage to the latter : 

Sure there are poets who did never dream 
Upon ParnafHis, nor did tafte the ftream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the 

court. 
So where the Mufes and their train refort^ 
Parnafliis ftands : if I can be to thee 
A Poet, thou Parnaffus art to me.* 
Nor wonder if (advantaged in thyjlighty 
By taking wing from thy aufficious height \) 
Thro' untradM waySj and airy paths I fly, 
* More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye. 

This is ^very thing relative to the Hill 
itfelf; the profpedt from it fucceeds. 

* This couplet, which probably at the time it was 
written, might be thought a very fine one, feems to have 
been hinted by two lines quoted by Burton, in hit 
Anatomy of Melancholy, from an anonymous author : 

Be thou the Lady CreiTet-light to me^ 
Sir Trolly Lolly will I be to thee. 

The 
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The Metropolis and its cathedral are 
the firft fubjedts of notice. Such a mag- 
nificent fcene would certainly have in- 
fpired a genuine poet with correfpon- 
dent ideas. Milton, whofe eye had 
caught all grand and beautiful objects, 
and whofe imagination feems afterwards 
to have recalled them with pleafure, has 
repeatedly defcribed the external appear- 
ance of a great city, with much force 
and elegance : 



Some renown'd metropolis, 



With glittering fpires and pinnacles adorn'd. 
Which now the rifmg fun gilds with his beims. 

Paradise Lost, B. 3. 1. 549, 



An imperial city flood, 



With tow'rs and temples proudly elevate, 
On feven fmall hills with palaces adorn'd. 
Porches and theatres, baths, aquedu£b. 
Statues and trophies, and triumphal arcs^ 
Gardens and groves. 

Paradise Regained, B. 4. 1. 33, 



Underneath them feir Jerufalem, 
The holy city, lifted high her towers ; 

A 3 And 
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And higher yet the glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far ofF appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topt with golden fpires. 

Paradise Regained, B. 4. 1. 544. 

Denham coldly tells us that St. Paul's 
is a facred pile^ fo high and fo vaft^ as to 
render it uncertain whether it is part of 
the earth or of the fky ; a mountain or 
a cloud;* that it was the theme of a 
mufe, whofe flight reached and foared 
above its height ; and that it fliall remain 
fafe from fword and fire, becaufe it is 
fung by the beft of poets, and preferved 
by the beft of kings. The unprejudiced 
reader will fcarcely contend that thefe 
thoughts poflefs any remarkable inhe- 

• St. Paul's, wherever viewed, bears no refemblance 
to a mountain or a cloud ; if it appears at all, it appears 
as a building. The writer of thefe remarks has fome- 
times, from the immediate environs of London, feen the 
hovering fraoke concealing the body of the church, 
while the cupola, illuminated by the noon-day fun, 
has feemed as if feated on a cloud, or fufpended in 
the air. There is a fublimity in this appearance, re- 
markably pleafing, 

rent 
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rent merit ; nor will he perhaps think 
that they derive any recommendation 
from being exprefled in the following 
verfes. The author fays, his eye falutes 
the place : 

CrowiiM with that (acred pile, fo vaft, fo high. 
That whether 'tis a part of earth or fky 
Uncertain feems, and may be thought a proud 
Alpiring mountain, or defcending cloud ; ' 
Paul's j the late theme of fuch a Mufe,* whole 

flight. 

Has bravely re^ch'd, and foar'd above thy 

height : 
Now (halt thou (land, though fword, or time, 

or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they thy fell confpire ; 
Secure while thee the beft of poets fings, 
Preferv'd from ruin by the beft of kings. 

Dyer, that fublime, but ftrangely 
negledted poet, has, in his Ruins of Rome, 
touched a iimilar fubjedl with great dig- 
nity and concifenefs : 

That fane was Jove's ; its (pacious golden roof 
O'er thick furrounding temples beaming wide, 

• Mr, Waller. 

A 4 AppearM^ 
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Appeared, as when above the morning hills. 
Half the round fun afcend$. 

Of the City we have no defcription, 
only than that it lies under St. Paul's, 
and rifes like a mill beneath a hill. We 
have, however, other matter refpefting it, 
of fomewhat curious character. ItsJIate 
probably defigned for pomp or grandeur, 
and its croudy both aftual objefts of 
light, which neverthelefs could not be 
feen at a diflance: and its wealth and 
bujinefsy which as abflradt ideas, could 
not be feen any where, are here jumb- 
)ed together, and compared to a cloud. 
Thcfe objefts alfo are faid to be nothing 
but what they feem ; that is to fay, the 
cloud with which they have been juft 
placed in compafifon. But the reader 
fhall judge from the text itfelf, and fee 
if he can find any interpretation that 
will acquit the paflage of the charge of 
abfurdity : 

Under 
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Under his proud fiirvcy the city liesy 
And Uke a mift beneath a hill doth rife ; 
WhoftJiaU and wealthy the bufmefs and the rr^w</, 
5^^mj at diis diftance but a darker cloud : 
And is to him who rightly things efteems, 
No other in cffedt, than what \tfeems** 

From London the poet makes a Hid- 
den tranfition to Windfor, and tells us 
in four dull difFufe couplets, what he 
might have told in one, that it ftands 
on a pleafant hill. The contraft of a 
fuppofed rugged precipice, may be 
thought to aflift in conveying a juft idea 
of the place; but fuch negative defcrip- 
tion, or illuftration, of what a thing />, 
by what it is not, on the contrary, ferves 

• 

* Among the mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
cafe, violation of grammatical propriety was a venial 
crime. We have here a wrong nominative cafe to the 
pronoun relative "juho/e, which makes nonfenfe : the 
author meant to fpeak of the city's ilate, wealth, 
&c. but in reality he fpeaks of a hill's (late, wealth, &c. 
* like a bill doth rife, ivho/ejlate, and nvealth, &c,' The 
four fubftantives alfo, flate, wealthy bufinefsy croud ^ com- 
bined by the conjundlivc and^ form a plurality; the 
verbs iSf and fiems^ are fmgulari 

only 
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only to confufe attention with a variety 
of objefts. The apoftrophe to Windfor, 
is abrupt and aukward; and contains mat« 
ter which will furely find few advocates 
for its propriety or elegance. To beigbt- 
en an object, is generally underftood to 
augment or increafe it ; but meeknefs cer- 
tainly cannot be augmented or increafed 
by majejiick grace: the reverfe would 
have been right ; majejiick grace may be 
diminifhed by meeknefs. What fubje<3: 
was defigned by the obfcure and affedled 
appellation^ pompous load^ feems doubt- 
ful ; probably it was the cafUe : 

Windfor the next (where Mars and Venus 

dwells. 
Beauty with ftrength) above the vaDeyyi«;^& 
Into my eye^ and doth itfelf preient 
With fuch an eafy^ and unforced afcent. 
That no ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes : 
But fuch a rife as dodi at once invite 
A plcafure and a reverence from the fight* 
Thy mighty matter's emblem, in whofe fece 
Sat meeknefs, heightened with majeftic grace ; 

Such 
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Such ieems thy gentle height^ made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous load^ 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. 
But Atlas only, ^ich fupports the (pheres. 

Sentiments that have no foundation in 
fadt, or in reafon, can have no merit. 
Such we fhall meet with in our next 
quotation^ which, befides, will not be 
eaiily acquitted of profanenefs. That 
Nature, when forming Windfor-Hill, 
was guided by a wtfer Power than Chance, 
implies that ihe is guided by Chance 
fometimes ; and if fhe was guided by a 
wifer Power in that inftance, fuch Power 
is moft irreverently introduced on the 
fuppofed trifling bufinefs of providing 
a proper fituation for a king's refidence : 

When Nature's hand this ground did thus ad- 
vance, 
'Twas guided by a wtfer power than Chance ; 
Mark'd out for fuch an ufe, as if 'twere meant 
T'invite the builder, and his choice prevent.* 

• Grammatical conftrudlion is here again flagrant* 
ly violated ; as the lines ftand, it is nature* s hand, not 
Windfor^ that was marked out for a place to build on. 

The 
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The next lines are obvious nonfenfe. 
There muft exift choice^ wherever a thing 
is chofen^ however ftrong the inducement 
be to chufe it : 

Nor can we call it choice^ when what we chufe^ 
Folly or blindnefs only could refufe. 

Comparifon with a non-entity, furely 
cannot elevate a real objeft. The my- 
thological fables of Atlas, and the tow- 
cry crown of Cybele, bear no relation, 
and add no dignity, to an Englifh hill 
or palace : 

A crown of fuch majeftic tow'rs doth grace 
The gods great mother, when her heavenly 

race 
Do homage to her ■ ■ * 

* Denham has not even the merit of originality, in 
this puerile ridiculous comparifon. It had been ofed 
before y and better expreffed : 

Such is the Berecynthian goddefs bright. 

In her fwift chariot with high turrets crown 'd ; 

> 

Proud that fo many gods (he brought to light ; 
Such was this city in her good days found. 

Spenser's Ruins of Rome : from Bellat. * 

Not 
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The verfes in which our author ex- 
patiates on the doubtful origin of his 
royal manfion, certainly do him no great 
honour : 

Not to look back fo far to whom this ifle, 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile ; 
Whether to Cacfar, Albanaft, or Brutfj 
The Britifli Arthur, ortheDanifli Cnute\ 
(ITiough this of old, no lefs conteft did move. 
Than when for Homer's birth feven cities 

ftrove ; ) 
(Like him in birth thou fhould'ft be like in 

fame. 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame \) 
But whofoc'er it was. Nature defign'd 
For a brave placey and then as brave a mind* 

A Defcriptive poem ought, of all 
poems, to be eafily intelligible. Coop- 
cr's-Hill is fo obfcure, that repeated 
perufals are neceiTary to difcover its 
meaning; which when difcovered, is 
often found to be abfurd. The Poet, 
from mentioning Windfor, takes occa- 
fion to mention Edward the third. Per- 
haps there cannot be any where found a 

more 
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more ftriking inftance of that fpecies of 
nonfenfe, ludicroufly ftyled Hibernicifm, 
than we meet with here. Our author 
aflcrts, that in cafe Edward had poffcff- 
ed the gift of prefcience^ he could have 
prevented both the paji and the future, 
and directed the condudt of his ancejiors, 
and of pojlerity. But his own words 
fliall be quoted, firft in a profe verfion, 
and then as they ftand in his rhyming 
couplets. He fays, that * if deftiny 

* had given Edward fkill to know her 

* will, that then all the blood which 

* himfelf, and his grandfather (hed, and 

* all that thefe fifter nations bled fnce, 

* had been unfpilti and that he had 

* known, that all which be fpilt had 

* been bis own :* 

Had thy great deftiny but given thee (kill 
To know, as well as power to zSt, her will. 
That from thofe kings who then thy captives 

were, 
In after times (hould fpring a royal pair^ 
Who (hotild poflefs all that thy mighty power. 
Or thy defires more mighty, did devour ; 
To whom their better fate referves whatever 
The vidbr hopes for, or the vanquifh'd fear ; 

That 
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That blood which thou and thy great grands 

fire (hcd. 
And all liiztfince thefe fifter-nations bled. 
Had been unfpilt^ and happy Edward known. 
That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. 

The writer, who quits his fubjedt for 
heterogeneous, or unnatural digreflion, 
difcovers no great judgment. As Coop- 
er's-Hill affords a fight of Windfor, 
there could be no impropriety in paying 
Windfor fome attention; to proceed 
to the hiftory of a king who was born 
there, was rather too wide a deviation ; 
but to defcant on that king's inftitution 
of an order of knighthood,* muft be an 
unpardonable eccentricity. Our author 
on this occafion talks of a perfonage 
whom Edward chofe for a patron, and 
who was a foldier and a martyr ; this 
we guefs to be the Englifli tutelar Saint 
George. He next fpeaks of another, of 
whom Edward feemed to foretell and 
prophejy^ who joined an azure round to 

• Tkc Garter. 

his 
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his realms : the party meant by this 
defcription, is not fo eafily afcertained* 
Laftly, he gives us a wonderful fub- 
jefl: of contemplation, an endlefs bound 
with liquid arms, which extend to the 
world's extremeft ends : 

When he that patron chofe inwhomareyMrtV, 
Soldier and martyr^ and his arms confin'd 
Within the azure circle, he did feem 
But to foretell and prophejy of him, 
Who to his realms that azure round hath join'dy 
Which nature for their bound at firft defign'd ; 
That bound which to the world's extremeft ends, 
Endlefs itfelf, its liquid arms extends. 

In a Defcriptive Poem, the proper 
names of places are abfolutely neceflary, 
for the fake of perfpicuity ; and if judi- 
cioufly chofen and employed, they always 
afford pleafure. Denham feems to have - 
been greatly averfc to the ufe of them,^$^ 
The early editions of his poem infofftjf^' 
us in a nfkte, thatr the following lit]jif/f0^ 
late to Chertfy-Abbey, other^j^i||^«^t 
would be rather difficult to guefs tH^ir 

inteniied 
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intended application. Perhaps it is not 
poflible for any thing that bears the name . 
of vcrfes, to be more profaic than thefe : 

My fixed thoughts my wandering eye betrays^ 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top fo late 
A chapel crown'd, 'till in the common fate 
The adjoining Abbey fell, (may nofuch ftorm 
Fsdl on our time, where ruin muft reform !) 

Pope's definition of poetry, when he 
mifnamed it wit^ is probably at once the 
moft concife and moft juft ever given : 

True wit is nature to advantage dreft. 

What oft was diought, but ne'er fo well expreft. 

Denham, and his cotemporaries, on 
the contrary, feem to have imagined all 
merit to confift in thinking differently 
from others, and in collefting uncom- 
men, or remote and fanciful refemblan- 
ccs. This merit, however, mufl fuffer 
fome degradation, when it is confidered 
as often adtually in pofTeflion of the 
loweft vulgar, of the plough-boy, the 

B waterman. 
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waterman, and the cinder w^nch.* Our 
author, from the foregoing quotation, 
where he oddly In titles the reformation 
a florm, takes occafion to defcant on 
that ftorm, in forty lines, fraught with 
iimile and antithefis. Religion is here 
compared to a block and a ftork, the fri- 
gid and torrid zones, a lethargy, and a 
calenture. The reader will probably be 
fatisfied with the laft four couplets : 

Who fees diefe difmal heaps, but would dc^ 

mand. 
What barbarous invader &ck*d the land ? 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk did 

bring 
This defoladon, but a Chriftlan king ; 
When nothing but the name of zeal || appears, 
'Twixt our beft actions, and the worft of 

theirs; 

* Shakefpeare knew this ; his clowns and other low 
charaders often fay n/ny fint things ; witnefs Ancieat 
Piftol, when he compares FalftaPs belly to a dunghiU. 

II Propriety of fentiment is wanting here."-^Zeal was 
the motive of the Mahometan depredations^ as well as 
of Henry'si 

Whai 
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What does he think our lacrilege would fpare. 
When fuch the efie6ls of our devotions are I 

Wc are now come to a very important 
part of the poem ; the defcription of the 
Thames. The author one fhould here 
expe6t would have painted, as nearly as 
pofCble, the appearance of a line river, 
amidft a beautiful region of hills, woods, 
and vallies. Inftead of this, we are pre- 
fented with a tedious enumeration of 
fuppofed qualities, illuilrated by a firing 
of far fetched and unnatural compari- 
fons. Thataes the river god, or allego- 
rical perfon, and Thames the current of 
water, are perpetually confounded toge- 
ther. The river god is reprefented as 
a ilrange figure, with a wing, fitting like 
a hen to hatch plenty ; and afterwards 
as finding wealth where it is, beflowing 
it where it is wanted; planting cities 
in defarts, and woods in cities : 

My eye defcending from the hill furveys, 
Where Thames among the wanton valUes ftrays ; 

B a Thames! 
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Thames ! the moft iov^doi all the ocean'sy&ii j^ 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs, 
Hailing to pay his tribute to the Tea, 
Like niiirtai-ltf^.tp meet etermty. ' , v 

. .^jTliopighVidithcffeftr)^ 
'..:., *hold,> ...'..:•,.' * •'*"- 

: I Whofe foam is. amber, aod their gravel gold ; 
'jlis genuine and lefs^uiky, wealth H t'exfJor^ 
Search not his bottom, but Ikrvey his (bore ; 
O'^f \i4iich he kindly fprwl^'bis i^Mieioiiiilpta^ 
Andhatchespieoty for th' enfuiogipriig; ,t-. . 
Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ftay. 
Like mothers, who their infants overlay. 
Nor with a fudden and impetuous wave. 
Like profufe kings, refumes the wealth he gavat 
No unexpected inundations ipoil 
The mower's hopes, or mock the plowman's 

toU; 
But God-like his unwearied bounty flowsi, 
Firft loves to do, then loves the good he Joes jj 

II Propriety of fentiment i^ here again difregarded : 

no reafon can be afligned why corn and grafs are left 

guilty nvealtb than amber and gold. Riches are not 

^ailty for what they confiil in, but for the mode, in 

which they are acquired, or the ufe made of them. 

- . i ' -i' . ; * 

X Theellipiis of the perfonal pronoun £r'|tC j^e ^6'* 
ginning of this liiie, produces egregious Qonfenfe : as 
tl^ text ftandsi ^trrpers iotmty is faid to love to .do the 
goodimi at the fame tlme^he river it/elf i% faid to do it, 
and the river* s iouMfj to love it. 

Nor- 
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Nor are his bleffings to his banks confined. 
But free and common as the Tea or wind ; 
When he to boaft, or to difperfe his ftores, 
Full of the tribute of his grateful (bores, 
yifitf the worlds and in his Jlying towers j 
Brings home to us^ and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where 'tis, beftows it where it 

wants, 
£ities m defarts, woods in cities plants ; 
So tiiat to us, no thing, iio place is ftrange, 
While his-fair bofom is <he»world'§ exchange. 

The applaufc which one writer has 
bcftowed, is often taken 6n tf uft, and 
implicitly repeated by another; and when 
this has been the cafe, prejudice will 
often attend even thofe who give them- 
felves the trouble of an examination. 
Dryden praifed two lines in this poem, 
and then every body praifed them. They 
were afterwards thought worthy of 
particular diiTertations on their ftruc* 
turc*; and to complete all. Dr. John- 

* There is a difquiiition on them in Hughes's 
Minates, for an Eflay on the Harmony of Vcrfe ; 'and 
Mother in Say's Eflay on the numbers of Paradife Loft. 

B 7 foa 
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fon (whofe attachment to this author 
fecms pretty ftrong) has honoured them 
with his notice : 

O could I flow like thee, and make diy (beam 
My great example, as it is my theme j^ 
Though deep^ yet clear ^ though gentkyjet not 

dully 
Strong without rage^ without overflowing fuH^ 

* Thefe lines/ fays Dr. Johnfon, ' arc 

* in themfelvcs not perfeft, for moft of 

* the words, thus artfully oppofed, arc to 
' be underftood fimply on one fide the 
' comparifon, and metaphorically on the 

* other 'j and if there be apy language 

* which does not exprefs' intelle<Sual 

* operations by material images, into 

* that language they cannot be tranf- 
' lated. But as fo much meaning is 

* comprifcd in fo few words ; the par- 
^ ticulars of refemblance are fo perfpica- 

* cioufly colled:ed, and every mode of ex- 

* cellence feparated from its adjacent 
^ fault| by fo nice a line of limitation i 

' thQ 
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* the different parts of the fentence are 

* fb accurately adjufled ; and the flow of 
^ the laft couplet is. fo fmooth and fweet^ 

* that the paffage, however celebrated, 
^ has not been praifed above its merit. 
' It has beauty peculiar to itfelf, and 
^ muft be numbered among thofe feli* 
^ cities, which cannot be produced at 
^ will by wit and labour, but muft arife 

* unexpeftedly in fome hour propitious 

* to poetry.' 

This is lavifh praife; it will now be 
proper to examine hqw far it is really me-^ 
rited : 

Tho* deep, yet clear, tho* gentle^ yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage^ without o'erflowing fiilL 

The meaning here comprized, if Am- 
ply expreflfed, is only this ; that the 
ilream was deep and clear ^ and gentle and 
full I the other epithets are obvioufly fu- 
perfluous. Depth and clarity are well 
(QQ trailed i but they are contrafted as 

5 4 diftin<ft 
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diftind perfcdionSy and not as an excel-* 
lence and a fault. Between gentle and 
ihillf as applied to motion, the interval, 
if there be any, is almoft too ibsall td 
require notice ; though between an eafy^ 
fiawing river, and 2Lj{agnant or unmaking 
pool, there is an evident and ample diA 
tindlion. Whether gentle and ftrong^ 
when defer ibing the fame movement, 
are compatible ideas, may be doubted : 
ftrcngth may be fwiftly or fiovoh/^ but 
perhaps not gently^ exerted. That the, 
river vizsjlrang^ feems alfo unneceflarily 
mentioned, for every large body of water 
mufl, from its natural gravity, htjlrong. 
Gentle and without rage^ is however a 
flagrant tautology ; for what was gentle^, 
certainly muft be devoid of rage. Not, 
oerjiowing^ as here ufed, is an inanity, 
for no river in its common ftate overflows 5 

ft 

and the Thames, in rainy feafons, muft 

overflow, as well as other rivers. Water, 

when level with its banks, always ap- 

^ pear$ mofl pleating j and that this was 

thq 
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the cafe with the Thames, would havq 
been fufficiently intimated, by faying it 
was full. The refemblance which the 
poet wifhes his verfe to bear to his theme, 
is liable to the fame obje<flions, Com- 
pofition is often faid to be deep\ but 
perhaps the adjeftive is moftly ufed vvith-^ 
out any prccife meaning. A writer 
might properly wifh his poetry to b<i 
y»//, or repkte with thought ; clears or 
pcrfpicuous in language ; znAJirong^ that 
► is to fay forcible or energetic : but if it 
were thefc, it could not be alfo dull^ or 
deficient in fenfe ; overflowings or redun- 
dant in expreflion ; and gentle and wiih^ 
hut rage, which are little better than 
Synonymous with tame or void of 
fpirit. The lines in queftion are 
equalled in fweetnefs by many hundreds 
in our language, written both before 
and fince; to attend to them further in 
that view, would therefore be futile. 

To quote the following rant is furely 
all that is neceifary to expofe it : 

Heav'n 
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Heav'n her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 
Whofe feme is thine like Icfier currents loft : 
Thy nobler ftreams (hall vifit Jove's abodes. 
To (hine among the ftars, and bathe die gods. 

The defcription (if it can be called fo) 
of a place^ which we are informed by a 
note is Windfor Foreft, now fucceeds. 
This defcription confifts of quaint and 
groundlefs fuppofition, tedious digref- 
fion, and remote fimile. The cxpref- 
fion is confufed, ungrammatical, and 
fcarcely intelligible. Nonfenfe is not 
ufually pardoned in profe; it is hard 
to fay why it fliould be praifcd in 
verfe. The following fentcncc, with 
its parenthefis within parenthefis, de- 
ferves no better name, and it furely can 
gain little advantage by being tagged 
with rhime. * Here nature, whether 
^ more intent to pleafc us or herfelf, with 
* ftrange varieties, (for wonderful things 
^ give as much delight to thofe whq 
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^ make them, as to thofe who behold 

* them, though thefc delights move 

* from fcveral caufes, for fo we love our 

* children and our friends) wifely Jhe 
^ knew the h^mony of things, as well 
^ as founds, fprings from difcord :* 

Here nature, M^iether more intent topleafe. 
Us or herfelf with ftrange varieties } 
(For things of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife maker's, than beholder's fight ; 
Though thefe delights from feveral caufet 

move, 
For fo our children, thus our friends we love ]) 
Wifely (he knew die harmony of thiiigs. 
As well as that of founds from difcord fprings« 
Such was the difcord which did firft difperfe. 
Form, order, beauty, du'ough the univerfe ; 
While drinefs, moifhire, coldnels heat rejifts^ 
AH that vft, have, and diat we zxtyfubft/is^ 

The author, in the following lines, 
ihould feem rather to have aimed at de- 
icribing the grand fcenery of the Weft-* 
fQoreland mountains and lakes, than 

Windfor, 
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Windfor, whofe charadteriflick is not 
fublimitj^ but beauty : 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood^ 
Strives with the gentle calmnels of the flood ; 
Such huge extremes) when nature dodi unite, 
Wotader from thence refults, from thence de^ 
light. 

There is certainly no extraordinary 
merit in the following fanciful allufion ; 
the laft two lines indeed have more mu- 
fick than Denham's can commonly boaft : 

The ftream is fo tranfparent^ pure^ and clear j 
That had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here^ 
So fatally deceivM he had not been, 
While he the bottom, not his face had feen. 

Alexander's architedl propofed to cut 
Mount Athos into a ftatue ; our au- 
thor performs the fame operation on 
his foreft. When we talk of a moun- 
tain's head, fide, and foot, cuftom 
has rendered fuch exprefiions tolera- 
ble to the ear; but to the idea 
of its forehead and fhoulders, we are 

not 
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not quite fo eafily reconciled. There 
is a want of precifioii ift re|>refenting a 
bill as hiding its head ^niong th^ clouds^ 
and at the fame time fro\;^hihg over a 
ftream : if the head was bid among the 
clouds^ it muft he invifible^ confequent- 
ly could not be feen to frovrn. The 
poet, when he had introduced a iiumber 
oi different objedls, furely need not have 
ipoken of their ajQfording variety^ and as 
he had before expatiated on the wealth 
and beauty of his river, it was fupcrfluous 
to fpeak of them here again : 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his JhouUers and his fides 
A (hady mantle clothes ; his {Juried brows 
Frown on the genitle <flream that calmly flows ; 
While wmds aaidybrms his lofty forehead beat 
The common fate of all that's high or great. 
Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac'd 
Between the mountain and the fbeam em- 
braced ; 
Which fhade and fhelter from the hill derives. 
While the kind rivery wealth and ieauty gives, 
And in the mixture of all thefe appears 
Farietyy which all die refl endears. 

When 
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When the forefl: was defcribed^ it 
was not improper to mention the deer 
that inhabit it : Denham accordingly 
mentions them ; calls a flag's horns, na- 
ture's mafter-piece, and fays they are 
placed on the flag's head, to fhew 
how foon great things are made, but are 
fooner undone : 

There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts. 
And diither all the homed hoft reforts 
To graze the ranker mead, that noble herd. 
On whofe fublime znAJhady fronts is reared. 
Nature* s great mafter -piece ; to fhew how foon 
Great things are made, but Iboner are undone. 

Here terminates all defcription of 
place or profpedl. The poem thus 
far contains two hundred and forty 
lines, of which one hundred and feven- 
ty, and among them all that can 
boafl any thing defcriptive, have been 
quoted. 

To Windfor Forefl a flag-chacc is 
not peculiar, but it is fufficiently appro- 
priate 
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priate to have admitted of a brief notice. 
A profeffed poem on the fubjccft needed 
not to have been more tedioufly circum- 
flantial, that what Denham has here 
introduced as a kind of epifode, or ap- 
pendage. This part however of his 
piece is rather the corredleft, and is not 
deftitute of fome natural and. poetical 
ideas. Speaking of the flag, he fays. 

So faft he flies, that his reviewing eye. 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. 

•—-He fees the eager chace renew'd, 
Himfelf by dogs, the dogs by men purfu'd. 

So fares the flag among th' enraged hounds, 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for 
wounds. 

The following may be admired by 
fome, but it feems to have a doubtful 
claim to praife : 

Now every leaf, and every moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and tvtry foe a death. 

But 
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But the majority of our author's lines 
even here, are of different character. 
The fentiment in the enfuing is unna* 
tural^ and confequently unpleafing : 

Then curfes his confpiring feet^ whofe (cent 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 



-the herd unkindly wiftj 



Or chafes him from thence, or from him flies ; 
Like a declining ftatefman left forlorn 
To his friend's pity, and purfiier's fcom ; 
'Wt&ijhame remembers^ while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himiclf the (ame had done. 

Among other ridiculous conceits, the 
ftag is fuppofed to die the more content- 
edly, becaufe he is fhot by the king : 



-The king a mortal (haft lets fly 



From his unerring hand, dien glad to die^ 
Proud of the wound^ to it refigns his blood. 
And ftains die chryftal with a purple flood. 

The affair of Runny Mead, in de- 
fcribing any place where that meadow 
could be feen, muft very properly claim 

attention. 
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attention. Such a fubjedl a true poet 
would have painted in the ilrongeft co- 
lours. Our author has touched it faint- 
ly. His narration is difFufe and of courfe 
languid and tedious. It confifls chief- 
ly of profaick quibbling lines^ with 
here and there a few that are tolera-* 
ble. One thing is obfervable and high- 
ly meritorious in Denham, that, cour* 
tier as he was, he on this occafion fpoke 
with a manly boldnefs in praife of civil 
liberty : 

Fair liberty purfuM, and meant a prey 

To lawlefs Power, here turn'd and flood at 

bay; 
When in that remedy all hope was plac'd 
Which was, or fhouldhave been, at leaft the 

laft. 
Here was that Charter feal'd wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary powV lays down : 
Tyrant and flave, thofe names of hate and 

fear, 
The happier ftyle of king and fubjeft bear : 
Happy when both to the fame centre move. 
When kings give liberty, and fubjefls love. 

C Th« 
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publick life as High Sheriff of Surry^ 
Governor of Farnham Caftle, and Knight 
of the Bath. In fuch a man^ fmall 
literary merit was naturally magnified 
to much ; and the cenfure or praife of 
the day is too often confirmed , without 
examination, by the cenfure or praife of 
pofterity* 

Denham's poetical fame is chiefly 
founded on his Cooper's Hill, but his 
Progrefs of Learning, and his poem on 
Cowley, have far fuperior merit. His 
Pieces of a lighter caft are truly defpica* 
ble ; they are feeble attempts at humour, 
fraught with obfcenity and dulnefs. 



ESSAY 
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ESSAY II. 



On Milton's Lycidas. 



TO controvert the common opinion 
is certainly lefs pleafing than to 
confirm it. Refpefting the Cooper's 
Hill, I was reluiftantly neceffitated to op- 
pofe high authorities : refpedling the 
Lycidas, I am happy to coincide with 
the judgment of moft of my predeceflbrs. 
Between the two performances there is 
indeed an eflential difference. Den- 
ham's is dull ; Milton's is fpirited : the 
thoughts of the former are mean, and 
the numbers unmufical ; the ideas of the 
latter are grand, and the verfe melodious. 
Xhe one can boaft little that merits the 

C 3 nam? 
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name of good fcnfe ; the other is not to-» 
tally clear of conceits and incongruities. 
The one is ufually termed a Pefcriptivo 
Poem, but, as I have (hewn, has nothing 
that deferves the title of description j 
the other is a Paftoral, and in general 
well preferves the rural charadler. 

Dr. Johnfon, who, in his account of 
Cooper's Hill, concurred with the vc^ 
fopulty has in his account of Lycidas^ 
widely diffented from it. His cenfurc 
is indeed fufficiently fevere. He ob-* 
jeds to the form, as that of a psUloral^ 
eafy, vulgar, and difgufting. He afferts, 
that * whatever images it can fupply, ar^ 

* long ago exhaufted, ' and that * its inhe-r 

* rent improbability forces diflatisfadion 

* on the mind ; ' that * it cannot be con- 

* fidered as an eiFufion of real paffion, 
^ becaufe paflaon runs not after remote 

* allufions, or obfcure opinions, rural, 

* imagery, or mythological perfonages i 
that * it introduces Heathen deities 

^ apiong 
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^ among cop&s, Aopks, and flowers;- 
that ^ it combines Pagan and Chrif?- 

* tian cfaaradlers ;' and that ^ the dic- 

* tion is harih^ the rhymes uncertain^ 
^ and the numbers unpleaiing/ 

This derogatory fentence feems to af- 
kGt paftorai in general, and to condemn 
Milton's plan, as well as his execution. 

The manners of antiquity diiSered fb 
widely from our^, that fome fpecies of 
poetry, which to the ancients were jaft 
repreientation^ of nature, appear to us iin« 
probable ; fuch poetry neverthelefs does 
not ceafe to piea&. There is an inher 
rent improbability in modern tragedy, 
and in modern paftorai ; families do not 
di(courie in blank verfe, nor do fliep- 
herds converfe in rhyme ; yet a well 
written drama, and a wdi written ec- 
logue, will always be read with delight. 
Thcocrites perhaps gave a picture of 
genuine Sicilian rural life. Virgil intro- 

C 4 duced 
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duced himfelf^ and his friend G alius, 
in a ruftick charadter, which they never 
really bore ; yet his firft and tenth eclo- 
gues received the approbation of the 
Auguftan age, and even now have 
power to command attention. 

When our above-mentioned ingenious 
critick thinks that Lycidas cannot be 
confidered as an efFufion of real grief, 
he feems to have miftaken the nature of 
the poem. There is an anxiety from 
apprehenfion of lofing a beloved objedt; 
and there is a grief immediately fubfer 
quent to its adtual lofs, which cannot be 
exprefled but in the fliorteft and iimpleft 
manner. There is a grief foftened by 
time, which can recapitulate paft plea- 
fures in all their minutias of circum- 
ftance and fituation, and can feled: fuch 
images as are proper to the kind of com- 
pofition, wherein it chufes to convey 
itfelf. It was no fudden impetus of 
paflion, but this mellowed forrQw, that 

efFufed 
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cfFufed the verfes now under ^onfidera-^ 
tioq. 

That Milton has introduced Heathen 
deities among his copfes^ flocks^ and 
flowers, is perhaps not ftridtly fad: : 
thofe perfonages feem rather to appear 
pnly to his fuppofed fliepherd's invagina- 
tion. That he Ijas connected Heathen 
andChriftiancharadters in the fame poem, 
is true, but it may be deemed fomc 
merit, that he has not grouped them 
copfufedly together ; they are viewed in 
fucceflion, one character is difmifled be- 
fore the other is produced, and they are 
all fufficiently diftinguiftied. The irre- 
gularity of the rhyme is obvioufly the 
efFed: of defign, not of careleffnefs, and 
may not pleafe fome ears, but the num- 
bers, or component parts of the lines, 
are in general fo mulical, that one fhould 
|hink they muft pleafe all, 

Lycidas 
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Lycidas is an elegy on a deceafeii 

friend. The plan of the poem is that 
of a monody, or foliloquy, in which the 
ipeaker epifodically introduces matter 
which he fuppofes to have heard fpoken 
by others. The monodift begins with 
an apoftrophe to the laurel, myrtle, and 
ivy, perhaps confidered as funereal greens. 
This whatever defefta it may have^ 
is certainly poetical ; 

Vv X, Yet once more, O ye laurels, and e^ce inpie 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never feaj-, 
I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. 
And with forc'd fingers rude, 
Shatter your kaves before the mellowing year; 
Wittier conftraint and ra4 occaiion dear, 
Compels me to difturb your feafon due : 
For Lycidas is dead, dead e're his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hatii not left his peer : 
Who would not (ing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build tjie lofty rhyme ^ 
He muft noc flote upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear« 
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The proper name Lycidas, repeated, 
has an agreeable efFedt, and the placing 
it in the fame part of the line twice, 
and changing its pofition the third time, 
gives it additional beauty. An inge- 
nious foreign critick has well diftinguifh- 
ed between two modes of expreffion, 
very different in their nature, but in both 
of which there is a fuperfluity of words. 
The one he terms a pleonafm, the other 
a periffology. The firft is exemplified, 
when the fame idea, by recurring in 
different, but proper, language, is im^^ 
prefled more ftrongly on the mind ; the 
iecond, when a profufion of unmeaning 
verbiage renders thought indiflinft, and 
often unintelligible. The firft is moMy 
the efFed of defign, the fecond always of 
incapacity or negligence. The pleonalm 
feems properly inflanced, when Lyctda«. 
is laid to be dead before his primes and 
immediately after is called young Lyci-r 
das 5 for the repetition is here advant^-^ 

pufly emphatical. 

V. 15. 
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y. 15. Begin then, fifters of tho fiurred well, . 

That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring^ 
Begin, ^nd fomewhat loudly/weep the ftring. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excufe, 
So may fome gentle Mufe 
With lucky words favour my deftin'd urn, 
And as he pafles turn. 
And bid (air peace be to my fable (hroud. 
For we were nurft upon the felf-&me hill. 
Fed the fame flock by fountain, fhade, and rill. 
Together both, e're the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 
We drove afield, and oft together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn,* 
Battening our flocks with the frefli dews of 

night. 
Oft till the ftar that rofe at evening bright. 
Toward heav'n's defcent had flop'd his \ireft'- 

ring wheel— 

* Milton's commeatators have fuppofed the grey fly 
to be a fcaraboeus, viz. the common grey cockchafer^ 
frequent in mod places on fammer evenings. Perhaps 
the poet rather intended fome diurnal infedl, and meant 
to point out the procefs of a whole day, from morning 
through noon, to evening and night ; marking the firft 
by the appearance of the lawns, the fecond by the hum 
of the grey fly, cxprefled by the bold epithet of Sultry 
Horn, and the third and fourth by the appearance an4 
defcent of the evening flar. Thomfon mentions the 
ham of infeAs in the woods at noon, 

ThQ 
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The fliepherd's wifli, that in like man- 
ner as he purpofes to lament his friend, 
he may be lamented by fome other, is 
truly pathetick. The pidlure is lively, 
and the fentiment interefting: we fee 
a perfon paffing by a tomb, and fudden*- 
ly turning to render his tribute of re*- 
fpedt to the deceafed, and our minds are 
foothed with the idea of this fuppofcd 
inilance of repayment of funeral eulogy. 
Gray has beautifully touch'd this na- 
tural circumftance in his church-yard 
elegy: 

For thee, who mindful of the unhonourM dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs talc relate ; 
If chance by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred fpirit (hall inquire thy fate : 
Haply, fome hoary-headed fwain may fay, &c. 

* When Cowley,' fays Dr. Johnfon, 

* tells of Hervey, that they ftudied to- 

* gether, it is eafy to fuppofe how much 

* he muft mifs the companion of his 

* labours. 
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^ labours^ and the partner of his difcd* 

• vcrics I but what image of tendernefs 

• can be excited by thefc lines/ " Wc 
'* drove afield," &c ? * We know that 
' they never drove afield, and that they 
' had no flocks to batten ; and though 
^ it be allowed that the reprefentation 
^ may be allegorical, the true meaning 
^ is fo uncertain and remote, that it is 
^ never (ought, becauie it cannot be 
' known when it is found/ 

Cowley fpotks of Hervey in propria 
per/bna, Milton is pro tempore a ruftick 
poet ; one therefore muft naturally draw 
his images from the bufinefs of the fludy, 
and the other from the bufinefs of the 
field. It feems not very eafy to difco- 
ver what idea of tendernefs is excited 
by Cowley, the collegian, in his men- 
tion of the literary occupations of his 
fellow- ftudent, which is not alfo excited 
by Milton, the fuppofed ihepherd, in 
his mention of the rural occupations of 

his 
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his field companion. Whatever there 
is of pathos in either, refults from the 
recoUedion of friendihip terminated by 
death.* Milton meant only to give his 
paftoral fcene a flronger appearance of 
reality, by defcending to the particu* 
lars of ** driving afield,*' &c. There 
is no reafon to believe that his literal 
ienie in thefe refpedts had any allegorical 
one, analogous or parallel ; confequent- 
ly there is no occafion to guefs what 
it could be. 

V. 32. Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to the oaten flute ; 
Rough fatyrs danc'd, and fauns with clovea 
heel^ 

* The paflage of CDwIey, dbove hinted at> is this : 

Say^ for ye faw us ye immortal lights^ 
How oft unwearied have we pafs'd the nights ? 
'Till the Ledean flars, fo famM for love« 

Wonder'd at us from above. 
We fpent them not in lufts, or toys, or wine. 

But fearch of deep philofophy^ 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry ; 
Arts which t lov'd, for they, my friend, were thine. 

From 
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From the glad (bund would not be abfentlong^ 
And old Damaetas lov'd to hear our fong. 

Dr. Johnfon has cenfured this paflagc, 
and it muft be acknowledged to be inde-> 
fenfible. The mind revolts from fuch a 
pofitive introduction of imaginary beings. 
While we acquiefce in the paftoral idea in 
general, we ftart at this particular and vio- 
lent cxtenfion of it* Satyrs and fauns 
can have no bufinefs on Englifh ground. 

V, 37. But O the heavy change, now thou art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never muft return ! 
Thee (hepherd, thee the woods and delart caves. 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er-* 

grown. 
And all their echoes mourn^ 
The willow and the hazel copfes green^ 
Shall now no more be feen, 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy (oft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rofc. 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that 

graze ; 
Or frofts to flowers that their gay wardrobe 

wear. 
When firft the white-thorn blows ; 

Such Lycidas thy lofs to (hepherd's ear* 

The 
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The foregoing lines are remarkable for a 
peculiar languid melody, well fuited 
to their fubjed:; they feem indeed the 
proper language of complaint. The 
poetical licence by which fenfe is attri- 
buted to inanimate exiftence, fhould be 
indulged with great caution : there arc 
ibme inftances in which it pleafes, and 
there are others in which it difgufts. 
The more important the circumftances in 
which it is ufed, the better it fucceeds* 
On trivial occafions, if it is not defign- 
edly burlefque, it will be ferioufly ridi- 
culous. Rural fcenes may perhaps be pro- 
perly faid to mourn, becaufe a perfon who 
was wont to frequent them is deceafed; 
but not becaufe a fliepherdefs frowns on 
her lover, or a lady lofes her lap-dog« 
Milton, in the above quotation, has 
ufed this liberty to great advantage* 
Simplicity, indeed, is a little violat- 

D ed. 
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cd, by the conceit of flowers wearing 
their gay wardrobe. 

V. 50. Where were ye, nymphs, when the I'emorieleis 
deep 
Clos'd o'ier the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the fteep, 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lye ; 
Nor on the ihaggy top of Mona high ; 
Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wifiurd dream : 
Ah me ! I fondly dream 
Had ye been there, for ¥^t could that have 

done? 
What could the Mufe herielf, that Orpheus bore^ 
The Mufe herielf for her enchanting fon. 
Whom univerfal nature did lament. 
When by the rout diat made the hideous roar. 
His goary vilage down the ftream was fent, 
Down die fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian (hore ? 

This celebrated imitation of Virgil* 
has great fublimity and beauty. Noth- 
ing can be more poetical, than the fpeak- 
er» as it were inadvertently, adopting 
the ancient popular belief in the divi« 
nity of the mufes, and regretting their 

* Namneqiie pamaffij &c. 

s 

abienccj 
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abfence, and then with fudden felf-cor- 
redtion, obferving, that no advantage 
could have been derived from their pre- 
fence. The fuppofed fituations affigned 
to the nymphs of poetry, are romantick, 
appropriate to them, and fuited to the 
occaiion. The mention of the fate of 
Orpheus, affords a kind of indireft illuf- 
trative comparifon. 

The Monodift now combining the 
charafters of fhepherd and poet, patheti- 
cally refled:s on the purfuit of learning, 
rendered fruitlefs by the fhortnefs of 
life, and with a noble abruptnefs of 
tranfition, intimates that he hears Phoe- 
bus, as God of verfc, pronouncing praife, 
the recompence of virtue in heaven : 

V, 64. Alas ! what boots it with inceflantcare, 

To tend the homely flighted fliepherd's trade. 
And ftridly meditate the thanklefs Mufe ? 
Were it not better done, as others ufe. 
To fport with Amaryllis in the fhade, 
Or with the tangles of Ncsera's hair f 

D 2 Fame 
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Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit dodi 

raife, 
(That laft infirmity of noble mind) 
To fcorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 
And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred (hears. 
And flits the thin-fpun life. But not the praife 
Phoebus reply'd, and touch'd my trembling 

ears; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 
Nor in the gliftering foil, 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies^ 
But lives and fpreads aloft by thofe pure eyes. 
And perfeft witneis of all judging Jove 5 
As he pronounces laftly on each deed. 
Of fo much fame in heav'n expedl thy meed. 

This paflagc has great dignity, but is 
rather deficient in corredtnefs. The 
didtion cannot perhaps be totally ex- 
onerated from the charge of affedtation 
and obfcurity. The Latinifm Meditate 
the Mufe^ and the word thanklefs^ whofe 
meaning feems here ambiguous, arc 
rather exceptionable. Fame is fomc- 
what confufedly reprefented, both as a 

motive 
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motive and a reward ; there fhould have 
been a diftindlion between the defire of 
applaufe as thej^/^r^ and the obtainment 
of it as a guerdon. There is a difficulty 
in thefe lines : 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, 
Nor in the glittering foil, 
Set off to the world. 

It feems doubtful whether the meta- 
phor of a plant in the firft line is conti- 
nued to the fecond, or exchanged for 
another. If it is continued, what con- 
nexion can a plant have with a foil ? 
if it is exchanged, what is it exchanged 
for? perhaps a conjedtural emendator 
would read. 

Nor ftone in gliftering foil. 
Set off to the world. ■* 

* Foil is the appellation of a thin piece of metal, in 
which cryllals, or other ftones are fet, to heighten their 
colour, or improve their loftre. Milton feems to ufe the 
wordy generally, for any ornament. Perhaps he meant 
an allafion to a plant with leaves naturally variegated, or 
to one on fome occafion artificially^ or fancifully adorned 
with gilding, 

D 3 But 
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But moft probably the metaphor of a 
plant is not varied at alL If it is quitted^ 
it is fodn refumed, for after the interven- 
tion of a fuperfluous negative alternative 
under the name of broad rumour ; the 
affirmative defcribes fame as living and 
Jpreading by the pure eyes, that is, in the 
prefence of all judging Jove. 

Mythological machinery is managed 
with fo much difficulty, that in modern 
compofition it feldom fails to difguft. 
Milton, however, has employed it in a 
manner, which all Dr. Johnfon's ridi- 
cule cannot degrade, when he fays, 

* one god afks another god what is be- 

* come of Lycidas, and neither god can 
^ tell.' Milton's friend was drowned in 
his paflage from Chefter, on the Irifli 
feas. The Monpdift reprefents him- 
felf as liftening to Triton, the herald 
of the fea, who comes to exculpate Nep- 
tune from occafioning the misfortune : 

B\it 
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V. 88. But now my Oat proceeds^ 

And li/iens to the herald of the fea, 

That came in Neptune's plea ; 

He afk'd the waves, and afk'd the felon winds. 

What hard miihap hath doom'd this gentle fwain i 

And queftion'd every guft of rugged wing. 

That blows from ofFeach beaked promontory ; 

They knew not of his ftory. 

And fage Hippotades * their anfwer brings. 

That not a blaft was from his d'lngeon ftray'd, 

The air was calm', and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope, with all her f^fters play'd. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in th'eclipfe, andrigg'd with curies dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. 

The creation of fidtitious perfons, an4 
the defcription of real ones, have gene- 
rally been efteemed among the princi- 
pal operations of poetry. Camus, the 
genius of the river Cam, and St. Peter, 
are now introduced, and their fuppofed 
appearance forcibly painted : 

V, 103. Next Camus, reverend Sire, went footing (low> 
His mantle hairy, and his bomiet fedge, 

.* Hippotades^ or iEolus^ god of the winds. 

D 4 In«wrought 
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In- wrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that fanguine flow'r, infcrib'd with woe.* 
Ah ! who hath reft (quoth he) my deareft pledge ? 
Laft came, and lafl did go. 
The pilot of the Galilean lake. 
Two mafly keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron (huts amain) • 

He ihook his miter'd locks, and ftcrn befpake. 

St. Peter's fpeech is an animated 
and fevere cenfure of the clergy of the 
times. This fatire,however juft, is cer- 
tainly no neceflary, nor perhaps very 
proper, part of the poem, and con- 
tains fome imagery that is more na- 
tural and ftriking, than agreeable; for 
inflance : 

V. 125. The hungry Iheep look up and are not fed, 
Byxt/woln with wind^ and the rank mift they 

draw, 
Rot inwardly^ and foul contagion fpread. 

Dr. Johnfon's infinuation, that there 
is in it a confufion of the aftual feeder 

• There feems fome ambiguity in the point of refem- 
blance here ; but the pott probably did not mean 
that the bonnet's edge was fanguine or red, but that it 
was infcribed with fymbols of woe. 

of 
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of fheep with the ecclefiaftical paftor, 
feems neverthelefs void of foundation. 
To the literal fliepherd all the circum- 
ftances mentioned feem juftly attribut- 
able, though there was doubtlefs here a 
correfpondent allegorical meaning defign- 
ed for all of them. 

The poet now apoftrophizes to Al- 
pheus, and the Sicilian Mufe ; and as if 
totally forgetting the fituation of Lyci- 
das, invokes them to call the vales to 
ftrew his hearfe with flowers : 

V. 131. Return Alpheus, the dread voice is paft. 

That flirunk thy ftreamsj* return Sicih'an 

Mufe, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither caft 
Their bells and flourets of a thoufand hues. 
Ye vallies low, w^here the mild vi^hifpers ufe 

• Bifhop Newton, from Richardfon, has noticed 
Milton's poetical judgment in this paiTage; he had 
marked the fuperiority of the fpcech of Apollo, by term- 
ing it a ' drain of higher mood.' He now marks the 
fpcech of St. Peter, by the grand circumflance of it$ 
0irinking the flreams of Alpheus. 

Of 
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Of fhades, and wanton winds, and gufhing brooks^ 

On whofe frefh lap the fwart ftar fparely looks^ 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelPd eyes. 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhowers. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrofe that foHaken dies. 

The tufted crowtoe, and pale yV^w/w, 

The white pink, and^the panfiefreakt with jct,^ 

The glowing violet^ 

The ihufk-rofe, and the well attir'd woodblnej 

With cowflips wan that hang the penfive head. 

And every flower that (ad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amarantus all his beauty fhed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To ftrew the laureat hearfe where Lycid lies* 

For fo to interpofe a little eafe. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with falfe furmife. 

This paffage is beautifully defcrip* 
tive, but it is not without defeifts. 
Milton is rarely fo difFufe, as to talk of 

* quaint enameird eyes^ purpling the ' 

* ground wilh vtrnH Jiowers -y' for eyes 
and flowers niuft certainly mean one 
thing ; nor is he often fo carelefs of his 
rhymes, as to place them on an unaccent- 
ed fyllable, as injeffamine^ woodbine^ znd 

violet. 
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violet. Too many of the flowers, con- 
fidering the occafion, arc fpecified by 
name, and the blooms of fpring, the 
primrofe, cowflip, panfie, and crowfoot, 
&c. are injudicioufly blended with the 
produdions of fummer^ the pink, t]|e 
rofe, the amaranthus, and others above- 
mentioned. The meaning of every Jtow- 
er that fad embroidery wears, is not 
obvious ; and the daffodillies filling their 
cups with tears is an unnatural and 
trifling conceit. The word ftirmifey in 
the laft line, is ufe4 as we fhould ufc 
fuppofition. 

Imagination, properly direfted, will 
not be employed in producing impofliblc 
fictions, but in exploring real exiftence, 
and felefting from it circumftances grand 
or beautiful, as occafion may require.* 
Such an imagination was that of our 

* Without imagination^ no man can be a poet at all ; 
without imagination and judgment^ no man can be a 
good poet* 

poet 
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poet, which could accompany the drown- 
ed body of his friend beneath the ocean, 
through a variety of fuppofed fitua- 
tions, in which he imagines it attended 
by the newly feparated fpirit. His apof- 
trophe to the dolphins muft however re- 
late to the inanimate form ; for the afSft- 
ance of dolphins to convey an incorpo- 
real fubjedt, would certainly be unnccef- 
fary : 

V. 154. Ay me ! whilft thee thefiores and founding feas 
Walh fiar away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd. 
Whether beyond the ftormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Vifit'ft the bottom of the monftrous world ; 
Or whether thou to our moj/i vows deny'd, 
Sleep'ft by the feble of Bellerus old. 
Where the great vifion of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 
Look homeward angel now, and melt with ruth : 
And O ye dolphins waft thehaplcfs youth ! 

The common conclufion of a funeral 
elegy, is the beatification of the deceaf- 
ed. Milton has not deviated from this 
plan> but he has executed it with un- 

ufual 
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ufual grandeur, both of thought and ex- 
preflion. But the paflage, however fub-i 
lime, is not wholly free from faults. The 
day-ftar is very poetically, but not 
corredlly introduced, both as a perfon, 
repairing his drooping heady &c. and as 
an orb of radiance, flaming in the fore^ 
head of the morning iky. There feems 
alfo fome incongruity in the fcriptural 
idea of Lycidas having the tears wiped 
from his eyes, and the claffical one of 
his becoming the genius of the fhore : 

V. 165. Weep no more, wofiil fhepherds, weep no 

more, 
For Lycidas your forrow is not deacj, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ^ 
So iinks the day-ftar in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping headj 
And tricks his beams, and with new fpangled ore 
Flames in ^q forehead of the morning fky ; 
So Lycidas funk low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of him who walk'd the 

waves, 
Where other groves and other ftreams along 

With 
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With neftar pure his oozy locks he leaves. 
And hears the unexprejjrue % nuptial fong, 
In the bleft kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the faints above. 
In folemn troops and fweet focieties, 
That fing and finging in their glory move. 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now Lycidas the ihepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the fhore, 
In thy large recompence, and (halt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

The termination of the I^iece has great 
merit. The Shepherd elegiaft, who, con- 
trary to the general practice, has not 
been yet formally introduced, but only 
fuppofed prefent ; is now fet before us 
among his oaks and rills, warbling his 
Dorick lay from morning to evening, 
Milton, always peculiarly happy in the 
meafurement of time, has marked the 
above-mentioned periods, the one . by a 
fine profopopoeia, the other by a pidtu- 

X Shakefpeare and Milton are high authorities^ but 
they cannot authorize fuch a violent fubftitution of one 
word for ahother> as umxpreffivi ; the negative of #;r« 
trejpve, for inc^cfreffibU. 

rcfquc 
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refque natural circumftance ; the Morn 
goes forth in her grey fandals, and the 
fun, after ftretching out all the hills, finks 
into the ocean : 

I'hus lang the uncouth fwain to the oaks ajid rills. 
While the ftill morn went out with fandals gre^. 
He touch'd the tender flops of various quills. 
With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay : 
And now the fun had ftretch'd out all the hills, 
And now was drop'd into the weftern bay ; 
At laft he rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to frefli woods and paftures new. 

Milton has been generally fuppofed to 
have introduced in this pftem, a great 
number of antiquated phrafes. This 
opinion, however it came to obtain, is 
erroneous. On a clofe examination, 
there will not be found, in near two 
hundred lines, a dozen words of obfo- 
lete charadler.* 

Whether Lycidas fhould be confider- 
ed as a model of compofition, has 

• Viz. Rathe yfcrannel^ felf-fameyfiuart^ rutb^ freakt, 
irick^ as a fubftitate for adorn ^ and perhaps two or three 
more* 

been 
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been doubted. Some have fuppofed that 
the arbitrary difpofition of the rhymes 
produces a wild melody, adapted to the 
expreflion of forrow. Some have thought 
the couplet and tetraftick with their ftated 
returns of chime, preferable. To de- 
cide the point by argument, might be 
difficult ; but fuppofing two elegies, one 
of each ftru6ture, to be equally well 
written in other rcfpedts, probably moft 
readers would incline to favour the regu- 
lar form. II 

Lycidas is a noble poem : the author's 
name is not wanted to recommend it : 
its own enthufiafm and beauty will al- 
ways make it pleafe, and abundantly 
atone for its incorrcdlnefs. 

II There isaPaftoral on the death of Sir Philip Sid- 
net > printed with Spenser's works, a poem of fome 
merit, nearly of the fame conftru^on as Lycidas* 
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ESSAY III 



On Pope's Windsor Forest. 



COOPER'S. HILL has teen ge- 
.nerally efteemed the parent of 
Windfor-Foreft ; and Denham confe- 
quently an original. Pope an imitator. 
Originality iq poetical compofition has 
been much too indiferiminately ap- 
plauded« Priority of produdion may 
perhaps be allowed to add value, 
where all other cirCumftances are equal ; 
but the query, whether a mere hint 
be preferable to a complete defign, 
a rude outline to a finished picture, is 
a query which will be anfwercd in the 

E affirmative. 
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affirmative, only from the mouth of 
ignorance or partiality. Dcnham hap- 
pened to think of celebrating a particu- 
lar place in verfe. Pope might not 
otherwife have thought of doing it; 
but if Denham vs^rote a bad poem, and 
Pope a fine one, to refufe precedence to 
the latter, would be flagrant injuftice. 
Pope indeed was fo little obliged to his 
predecefTor, that thofe parts of the 
Windfor Foreft, in which he adopted 
his manner, are the very parts that de- 
grade it. 

Windfor Foreft, the author's age 
when it was written coniidered, is 
really a great performance ; it has much 
beautiful defcription, and mufical ver- 
fification, but is not without defedts* 
Dr. War ton has juftly obferved, that it 
has too little matter peculiar to its fub- 
jed:. The digreflion on the Norman 
tyranhy, the detail of Rural fports, and 
the fpeech of father Thames, employ a 

confiderable 
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confiderable portion of the poem; but 
they are extraneous parts, that might 
have fuited as well in another work. 

The firft fix lines propofe the fubjetft, 
and compliment the author's friend, 
Granville Lord Lanfdown* They are 
Succeeded by thefe : 

■ 

The groves of Eden, vanifh'd now lb lonj. 
Live in defcription and look green in fong : 
Thefe, were my breaft infpir'd widi equal Jianu^ 
Like diem in beauty, fliould be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales^ the woodland and the plain ; 
Here earth and water feem to Ji rive again \ 
Not chaos like together crufh'd and bruis'd| 
But like the world harmonioujly confused: 
Wli^re order in variety we fee, 
And where though all things differ j all eigrte. 

Two paflagcs in Cooper's Hill, quoted 
in tlie foregoing remarks on that piece, 
are here clofely copied. Profufion of 
thought feldom fails to create abfurdity. 
The place that was compared to Eden, 
furely needed no other comparifon to ex- 

B 2 aggerate 
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aggerate its beauty ; and to compare it to 
the world at large, muft certainly pro- 
duce an anti-climax. That which was 
like Eden, could not be like chaos ; the 
mention of chaos was therefore totally 
unnecelTary ; nor is it eafy to conceive 
how that which was even harmonioujly 
confufedj could have order. The thought 
however is not more exceptionable than 
the expreffion. General meaning may 
be evident, where precifion of language 
is wanting. Pope defigned to fay, that 
if he poflefled Milton's poetical power, 
Windfor fhould be as famous as Eden ; 

■ 

but he has not faid fo. The groves of 
Eden are the only objedt to which the 
^qomparative adjedlive equal can relate; 
and it is nonfenfe to fay, * a Jlame 
* is equal to a grove." Milton s flame 
would have been fenfe, and would not 
have injured the dignity or mufic of the 
verfe. The fifth and fixth lines, have a 
redundance in one part, and a~ puerile 
abrupthefs ia the pther. When hV/s, 

vaUs^ 
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'vales^ &c. had been particularized, it 
was fuperfluous to comprize them in 
the term earth. If the poet means 
to fay that * here, as in Eden, earth 

* and water feem to contend in afford- 

* ing pleafure,' his words are not fuffici- 
ently extenfive ; * earth and water jlrive 
again % a cynical hypercritick would 
probably afk, ' when did they ftrive be- 

* fore, and what do they ftrive for now ?* 
Crufhed and bruifed is a profaifm and a 
perifTology; for what is crufhed muft 
of courfe be bruifed. The general 
congruity of a number of fubjedls in- 
dividually diffimilar, might perhaps have 
been better pointed out, than by obferv- 
ing, that though all things differed, all 
things agreed. In fhort, the three laft 
couplets of the quotation are fo faulty, 
that had they been omitted, the poem 
would have been improved by the omif- 
fion, 

E 3 Here 
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Here waving groves a cheqqer'd fcpns difplay. 
And part admit, and part exclude, the day ^ 
As form coy nymph her lover* s warm addrefiy 
Nor quite indulgefy nor can fuito reprefs. 
There inter^rs'd in lawns and op'njng glades^ 
Tliin trees arife that ihun each others fbades. 
Here in full light the rufTet plains extend. 
There wrapt in clouds the blueiih hills afcend, 
£v'n the wild heath difplays her purple dyes. 
And nildft the defart fruitful fields arife, 
That cfown'd with tufted frees and fpringing corn^ 
Like verdant ifles th? &ble w^fte adorn* 

A very ingenious Critic objcfts to the 
conceit of obliquely attributing fenti* 
mcnt to the groves, by the fimile of the 
nymph. It feems doubtful whether 
Pope intended fo clofe a comparifon, or 
indeed any thing more than a general 
lax refemblance between two partial 
afts in two different fubjedls : the fimile 
however, on all accounts, might as well 
have been fupprefled. The reft of the 
quotation, cfpecially the clofe. Is remark- 
ably beautiful. 

Let 
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*' Let India boaft her plants ; nor envy wc 

The weeping amber^ or the balmy tree^ 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 

The weeping amber and balmy tree arc 
fqch indefinite terms^ that it is dif- 
ficult to determine what they were de- 
figned to exprefs. The next couplet 
is too remote and fanciful; the reader 
muft paufe fometime before he djfcovers 
that the oaks are fhips which bring home 
ipices, and command the countries where 
thofe fpices grow. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight. 
Though gods aflembled grace his towering height. 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where in their bleffings, all thofe gods appear. 
See Pan v,nth Jlocks, with fruits Pomona crowned'. 
Here hlujhing Flora paints th'enamell'd ground} 
Here Ceres gifts in waving profpeft (land. 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand j 
Rich induflry fits fmiling on the plains. 
And peace and plenty tell a Stuart reigns. 

This paffage is of little value. To 
defcribe graphically and poetically the 

E 4 difcrimi* 
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difcriminating peculiarities of any par- 
ticular fituation, requires fuperior abi- 
lities ; but to compare it to a number 
of other places, of different character, 
is certainly no very difficult bufi- 
nefs. Windfor was before compared 
to Eden, it is now compared to Olympus; 
but the man who has never feen Wind- 
for, can receive no idea of its appearance 
from thefe comparifons. The fimilitude 
alfo is defeftive in another part; there 
can be no proper parellel between a hill 
fraught with Pagan deities, and fields • 
fraught with fheep, and flowers, and ^ 
corn. The couplets alfo are not correct ; 
the gods are faid to appear in their blef- 
fings, and are befides introduced in their 
perfons. The fifth line has an ambigui- 
ty ; if Pan is only fuppofed to be pre- 
fent with his flocks, all is very well ; 
but if he is fuppofed to be crowned 
with them, as Pomona is with fruits, 
tJi? nietaphor is abfurd, becaufe the 

literal 
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literal circumftance is impoflible.* Blujk^ 
ing Flora, in the fixth line, is the quaint 
and indiftinft language of a fchool-boy; 
for why Flora fhould blufh, no good 
reafon can be given, 

# 

Not thus the land appear'd in ages paft, 
A dreary defart and a gloomy wajle j 
To favage beafts and favage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and fevere than they ; 
JVho claimed the JkleSy difpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of emfty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid wafte, they ftorm'd the dens and caves 
(For wifer brutes were backward to be flaves,) 
What could be free, when lawlefs beafts obey'd. 
And e'en the elements a tyrantfway^d? 
In vain kind feafons fwell'd the teaming grain ; 
Soft (how'rs diftiird, and funs grew warm in 

vain ; 
The fwain with tears his fruftrate labour yields. 
And fa niih'd dies, amidft his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then a bcajl or fubje^ flain 
Were equal crimes in a defpotic reign ? 
Both doom'd alike, for fportive tyrants bled, 
But while the fubje<ft ftarv'd, the beaft was 

fed. 

• This is a very common abufe of language ; our 
poets ;:re fo fond of crownings that they crown every 
thing* 

The 
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The general idea of the above paiTage 
is this^ that our old Engliih (Qonarchft 
opprefTed their fubjeds for the extenfion 
of forefts^ and the prefervation of game i 
but this idea is not expreiTed in a iimple 
and perfpicuous manner. On the con- 
trary, we find an unfuccefsful ainiing at 
dignity, a redundance of thought, an 
inconiiilency of fentiment, and an oc- 
currence of trifling conceits. To fay 
that a king claims the Jkies^ and /ways 
the elements^ becaufe he claims, by for- 
efl laws, a property in fi(h and fowl, is 
hyperbolick bombaft, a grandeur of ex- 
prcffion more than adequate to the occa- 
fion. To fay that a tyrant is more fu- 
rious and fevere than a wild beaf):, that 
he lays wafte cities, and florms dens and 
caves, and that he ftarves his fubjeds, 
is perhaps defcribing his ferocity with 
fuperfluous expatiation. But intermixed 
as thefe circumftances are in the text 
with other matter, they become ftill 
more obnoyious to cenfure : when the 

the 
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the wild beafts are reprefented firft as in«r 
jurious, making the land a prey ; next a$ 
fufFerers, flprmed in their dens and caves; 
and laftly, as objeds of care or fuftenta- 
tion ; there is, if not an abfolute contra- 
diction of fenfe, at leaA^ a difagreeable 
confufion. The aflertion that beafts were 
averfe to flavery, the fuppofed proof of 
the non-exiftence of freedom deduced 
from their obedience, and the reflection, 
that while they were maintained, men 
were ftarved, are all paltry witti- 
cifms. But there are other objections to 
this quotation : on the mention of 
favagenefs and prey, fury and feverity, 
dens and caves, our thoughts naturally 
recur to lions, tygers,and bears; for not to 
the poor innocent hart, nor fcarcely to the 
fox, fuch attributes can have applica- 
cation. The only lines one would wifli 
to retain, are thofe that obliquely con- 
demn the iniquitous laws, by which the 
killing man or bea(t was made equally 
criminal ; and even there the language 

is 
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• • • 

is not corrcft : by a violent clipfi^, a beaft 
or zfubjeSty inftcad o£^ the defiruSiion of 
a beaft or a fubjed, is made a crime. 

Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began^ 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barbarous 

name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game, 
I'he fields are raviih'd from th' induftrious 

fwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their 

fanes : 
The Icveird towns with weeds lie cover 'd o'er ; 
The hollow winds thro* naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns clafping ivy twined i 
O'er heaps of nun Jialk'd the ftatcly hind ; 
The fox obfcene to gaping tombs retires^ 
And favage bowlings yJ// the facred quires. 
Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curft. 
The oppreflbr rul'd tyrannic where he durft, 
Stretched o'er the poor and church his iron rod. 
And fervid alike his vaflals and his God. 
Whom e'en the Saxon fpar'd, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his fport remain. 
But fee the man, who fpacious regions gave 
A wafle for beafts, himfclf dcnyM a grave ! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his fecond hope furvey. 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey : 

Lo 
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Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in thi^foreji like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the fubjccls cries, 
Nor faw diipleas'd the peaceful cottage rife ; 
Then gathering flocks on unknown mountains 

fed. 
O'er fandy wilds, were yellow harvefts fpread ; 
They^rj/Ziwondcr'd at the unufual grain, 
And fecret tranfix)rt touch'd the confcious fwain. 
Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddefs, rears 
Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 

This is a fpirited paflage. The fcenc 
of defolation is circumftantially and fine- 
ly painted,* the ftory of Rufus is 
appofitely introduced, and well told, and 
the conclufion is boldly, but not impro- 
perly poetical. There is however one 
fault here ; a difagreeable change of 

• Warburton obfervcs, that the twelfth line of 
the preceding quotation originally flood thus : 

And wolves with howlings fill the facred quires. 

Pope, he fays, altered it, becaufe he thought wolvct 
not common in England at the Norman conqucll. Strid 
confinement to hillorical truth in fuch a cafe, was un- 
neceffary, and the alteration has hurt the poetry, by 
giving an indefinite^ for a fpecific idea. 

tenfe 
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tenfc, from prefcnt to paft, and from 
paft to prefent : ' The fields are ra- 

* vifli'd; — the towns lie covered; — the 

* winds roar\ — the ivy /wz/iVj-— the 

* hindi Jialk' d ', — thefoxr^//Wx, &c/ In 
the following lines, * Aivd by bis nobles/ 
&c. there is alfo a little falling off in 
other refpe<5ts. But the whole digreflion, 
poetical as it is, appears rather mifpla* 
ced. The author would have difcovered 
better conduct, if, after mentioning the 
beauty and fertility of his fcene, he had 
immediately proceeded to his Rural 
fports, with which he might have eafily 
conneded the tyranny of William, and 
the affair of New Foreft. 

The Rural fports have much to prdfe 
and little to blame. Their progreflion 
accompanying the progrefs of the feafon^, 
16 regularly maintained^ and the lain- 
^age wherein they are defcribed, has 
great force and elegance. One couplet 
is indeed exceptionable; it erroneoufljr 

reprefents 
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Tcprcfents what is really natural in ft in ft 
in beails^ a^ fomething acquired by imi-- 
tation from man : 

Beafts urg*d by us dieir fellow b^afts purfue. 
And learn of us each odier to undo. 

The following quotations are all emi^ 
Itiently beautiful ; they are pidurcs cor- 
redly drawn from nature : 

With flaughtering guns th'unWearied fowler 

roves. 
When frofts have whiten'd all the naked 

groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafiefs trees o'er- 

fhade. 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with bis eye ; 
Strait a fhort thunder breaks the frozen iky. 



In genial fpring, beneath the quhre^ing ihade^ 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the 

me^d. 
The patient fUker tafaes his fileitt ftjAd 
Intent} his angle tfembling in his hand : 
With looks unmovM, he hopes the fcaiy breec^ 
And eyes die dancing cork and bending reed* 
Our plenteous ftirtaihs a v^6us ratie 6ififij 
The bright eyM perch> with fins of tyrjan dye ; 

The 
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The filver eel in (hining volumes roll'd. 
The yellow carp in fcales bedropt with gold\ 
Swift trouts divcrfify'd with crimfon ftains. 
And pykes the tyrants of the watery plains^ 



The youth rufli eager to the fylvan war, 
Swarm o'er th6 lawns, the foreft walks fur- 
round, 
Rouie the fleet hart, and chear the opening 

hound. 
The impatient courier pants in every vein. 
And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain : 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs'd. 
And e'er he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. 
See the bold youth ftrain up the threatning 

fteep, 
Rufh through the thickets, down the valleys 

fweep. 
Hang o'er their couriers necks with eager 

fpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying 
fteed. 

The Metamorphofis of Lodona is an 
cxcrefcence which might have been 
fpared without difadvantage. The fic- 
tion, like other fidtions of the kind, is 
too grofs for even a momentary belief; 
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and even to thofc who admitted the di- 
vinity of Pan and Diana^ could have no 
moral but one not authorifed by experi- 
ence, viz.. that determined chaftity would 
be preferved from violation, by fuperna- 
tural afliftance. The ftory however, fuch 
as it is, is iimply and pleaiingly related. 
It is remarkable that Pope, who in fome 
other places indulged himfelf in Ovid's 
aiFeAation and conceit, has in this ob- 
vious imitation of that author, cautiou* 
ilj avoided thofe difgufting puerilities* 
This part of the Windfor Foreft ha$ 
probably been more read than any other, 
extrafts are therefore the lefs neceflary; 
the pifturefque paflagc at the conclufion, 
however, muft not be omitted : 

Oft in her g/afs the mufing fhepherd fpies 
Tlie headlong mountains and the downward 

(kies 'y 
The watery landfcape of the pendent wooJs^ 
And abfent trees that tremble in the floods ; 
In the deaf azure gleam, the flocks are feen, 
And Jloating fore/Is paint the waves with green, 

F So 
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So difficult is it to write correftly, that 
even thefe beautiful lines are not clear 
of difFufion. The mountains, fkies^ 
Woods, and flocks, are all diftinft ima- 
ges ; but after woods and trees had been 
mentioned, the mention oi forejls was 
a needlefs repetition. The azure^gleam, 
and green appearance of the water, arc 
fine natural circumftances. The word 
fioatingy muft here mean fimply fufpend- 
ed on the furface ; for though the mo- 
tion of the ftream was progreffive, the 
refledtion of the objeds muft be ftatio- 
nary. 

Thou too, great &ther of the Bridih floods ! 
With joyful pride furvey'ft our lofty woods ; 
Where tow'ring oah their growing honours 

rear J 
Ani future navies on thy fhores appear. 
Not Neptune's felf from all her flreams re- 
ceives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives : 
No feas fo rich, fo gay no banks appear ; 
No lake fo gentle, and no fpring fo clear. 
Not Po {ofwells the fabling Poet's lay^ 
Whik led along the ikies his current ftrays, 

An 
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As thine which vifits Windfor's fam'd abodes, 
To grace the manfion of our earthly gods : 
Nor all his ftars above a lufire (how, 
Like the bright beauties on thy banks below j 
Where Jove fubdu'd by mortal pajpon Qilly 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

'Thames has really been unfortunate in 
his poets ; Denham undefignedly bur- 
iefqued him, and Pope has done him no 
very enviable honours. Cooper's-Hill, 
that bad original, is here plainly copied, 
though it muft be owned, with fome 
improvement, Thames might perhaps 
have been termed, with propriety, the 
monarch of the Britifh floods, but there 
can be no foundation for terming him 
X^€\x father \ his ftream does not fupply 
other rivers with water, but, on the 
contrary, is fupplied by. them. The oak*s 
growing honours ^ is an affedled kind of 
catachrefis, and the future navies^ not- 
withftanding it prefentS the mind with 
a new idea, is in fa£t but a redundance y 
oaks are mentioned as oaks in one line^ 

F 2 and 
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and future navies is but another name 
for oaks in the next. There is nothing 
to which the perfonal pronoun ber^ in 
the fifth line, can poffibly relate \ pro- 
bably it was an error of the prefs for bis. 
To talk of yi river JwelUng a poefs lays^ 
is at beft puerile. The expreffion here 
is alfo too general ; we are left to guefs 
whofe lays * zrt /welled by the Thames* 
Mortal pajfion inflead of a pajfionfor mor^ 
tals^ is an ambiguous and unwarrantable 
contraction. Olympus had appeared in 
iimile before, and now it appears again. 

The picture of a man in retirem^t^ 
amufing himfelf with the ftudies of bo- 
tany, chymiftry, aftronomy, geography^ 
and hiftory, is fpirited and correct, ex- 
cept that the paragraph concludes with 
an anticlimax : 

Such was the VStgreirt Scipio once admir'd^ 
Thus Atticus and Trumbal thus redrM. 

^ Probably the Poet meant DiNHAM^Sf 

The 
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The adjedive greats applied to any parti- 
cular perfon, as exprcfEve of military, po- 
litical, literary, or moral eminence, for 
ibmc reafon or other, moftly difgufts ; 
and the ill-founding proper name Trum^ 
baly has, in this inflance, a ilill more 
difagreeable effed:. 

Ye facred nine ! who all my foul pofbfs, 

Whofe raptures fire me, and whofe vifions blefs; 

Bear me, oh bear me to fequefter'd feenes, 

To bow'ry mazes, and ibrrouiiding greens ; ' 

To Thames's banks, which fragrant breezes 

fill, 
Or where ye mufes fport on Cooper 's-Hill, ' 

(On Cooper*s-Hill eternal wreaths (hall grow. 

While lafts the mountain, or while Thames 

(hall flow). 
I feem through confecrated walks to rove 5 
I hear foft mufic die along the grove : , 
Led by the (bund, I roam from (hade to (hade, 
By god-like poets venerable made. 
Here his firft lays majeftic Denham fung ; 
There the laft numbers flow'd from Cowley's 

tongue. 
O early loft ! what tears the river (hed. 
When the fad pomp along his banks was led ! 
His drooping fwans on every note expire, 
^d on his willows hung each Mufe'slyre. 

F 3 This 
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This apoftrophe to the Mufes is a noble 
one. Warburton marks it as hinted by 
the qui me gelidis of Virgil, but it is 
obvioufly imitated from another paifage 
of that claflick : 

Me vero primum dulses ante omnia mufap 
^(arum facra feroy ingenti perculfus amore 
Recipient, ■■ i » * Geo. 3, v. 475. 

The profopopoiea of Thames weeping, 
is fine ; and even the extravagance of the 
expiring fwans, as here introduced, will 
be readily forgiven. 

Who now (hall charm the (hades where 
Cowley ftrung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham fung ? 
But hark the groves rejoice, the forefts rings ! 
Are thefe reviv'd ? or is it Granville (ings ? 
* Pis yours my Lord to blefc our foft retreats. 
And call the mufes to their ancient feats ; 
To paint anew the flowery fylyan fcenes, 
To crouun the forefts with immortal greens | 
Make Windfor Hills in lofty numbers rife. 
And lift her turrets nearer to thejkies j 
To fing thofe honours you deferve to wear. 
And add new luftre to her filveir ft^* 
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Great poets (hould be cautious how they 

praife, for if they praife undefervedly, they 

depreciate their own judgment, and mif- 

lead their readers . Pope, young as he was, 

might chufe to acquiefce in the popular 

opinion of Denham, but furely he could 

not fincerely think him a good writer ;* 

and had Granville not been a Lord, he 

would fcarcely have honoured him with 

fuch lavifli encomiums. But the gene^- 

ral idea of this pafTage is not more ex* 

ceptionable than the particular thoughts : 

nothing can be more uninterefting, or 

indeed more unmeaning, than the fpeci- 

fication of the peer's fuppofed poetical 

exertions ; his crowning the foreft with 

immortal greens^ and lifting Windfor 

turrets nearer to thejkiesy &c. The ex- 

preffion in the laft couplet is alfo fo ob- 

fcure, that every reader will not readily 

confider that the honours and the fiver 

* Cowley was really a poet; and with all their 
faultSj his writings often merit praife. 

F 4 Jiar 
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fiar muft relate to the infignia of the 
order of the garter. 

The preceding part of this Poem waJ 
written feme years previous to the re- 
mainder, and the latter bears evident 
marks of increaibd powers, and improve4 
judgment. It is not only, as the fubjeft 
admitted, a ftrain of higher mood, but 
has the advantage of fuperior correftnefs. 

Howard, Earl of Surry, an old Eng- 
lish poet of confiderable reputation, and 
real abilities, is here very appofitely in* 
troduced, and his charafter laconically, 
but elegantly drawn : 

Here noble Surry felt die {acred rage, 
Surry the Granville of a former age : 
Matchlefs his pen, vicarious was his lance, 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the danee: 
In the fame fliades the Cupids tun'd his ]yre» 
To the fame notes of love and foft defire : 
Fftir Geraldinc, bright objeft of his voiv, 
TJien fiird the groves as heaiArly Myra now. 

There 
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There is a groffnefs of adulation, which z 
fcnfible man would not accept; and there 
is a delicacy of compliment, which, if 
merited, he would not wifti to refufe. 
Surely Lord Lanfdown muft have gladly 
exchanged all the profufe and coarfe 
flattery of the fornjer quotation, for 
this iingle line : 

Surry die Granville, &c. 

Denham's Regal Hiftory of Windfor, 
evidently gave the hint for Pope's ; but 
the vileft fign-poft daubing is not more 
inferior to the breathing figures of a 
Reynolds or a Weft, than the former is 
to the latter. The reader, however fre- 
quently he may have perufed the fol- 
lowing lines, will fcarcely be difpleafed 
at having them once more put in the 
way of his perufaL From Edward's 
triumphs, to Henry's misfortunes, the 
tranfition is remarkably beautiful. The 
ftrain in one place is animatingly fono« 
fous, in the other pathetically fweet : 

O would'ft 
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O would'ft diou fing what heroes Windibr 

bore, 
What kings firft breathM upon her winding 

{bore. 
Or raife old warriors, who(e adorM remains 
In weeping vaults her hallowM eardi contains ! 
With Edward's a£b adorn the (hining page. 
Stretch his long triumphs down du-ough every 

age; 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Creffi's glori- 
ous field. 
The lillies blazing on the regal fhield : 
Then from her roofs when Verrio's cdours fidl^ 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy fong ihould vanquifh'd France 

appear, 
And bleed forever un4er Britain's (pear. 
Let fofter ftrains ill-fated Henry mourn. 
And palms eternal flourilh round his urn ; 
Here o'er the martyr kin^ th^ marble weeps j 
And faft befide him once fear'd Edward fleeps : 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain 
From old Belerium to the northern main ; 
The grave unites where ev'n the grave find refl. 
And blended lie (;he oppreflbr and the pppreft ! 

Poets often comply with popular prejudi- 
ces. That Pope difapproved the execu* 
tion of Charles the Firft, is highly pro- 
bable I 
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bable ; but that he ferioufly fuppofed it a 
Bational crime^ and as fuch^ avenged by 
fubfequent national calami ties, may ba 
doubted ; yet the following pafTage repre- 
fents the matter ftrongly in that light. 
The fourth line may have a meaning, but 
it feems difficult to afcertain what it is ; 
• o/d wounds and new ones,* is very inde-» 
germinate expreffion : 

Make facred Charles's tomb foreverknown, ^ 
(Obfcure the place, and uninfcrib'd the ftone) 
Oh hA accurs'd ! what tears has Albion fhed. 
Heavens what mew wounds^ and how her old 

have bled ! 
3he (aw her fons with purple deaths e7q)ire. 
Her (acred domes involv'd in rolling fire ; 
A dreadful (eries of inteftine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and difhoneft b^ss. 

The treaty of Utrecht, juft concluded 
v^hen the latter part of this poem was 
written, afforded the author an oppor- 
tunity to introduce father Thames as a 
poetical perfonage, defcanting on the ad- 
vantages 
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vantages of peacc^ and prophefying the 
exteniion (tf commerce. The river god 
makes his appearance with great dignity : 

In that bleft moment from his oozy bed. 
Old father Thames advancM his reverend head. 
His trtfk$ drof/d with dews, and o'er the 

ftream 
His fhining horns diffus*d a golden gleam : 
Grav'd on his u^rn appeared the moon that 

guides 
His Jfvelling waters and alternate ti^es ; 
The figur'd ftreams in waves of filver roU'd^ 
And on her* banks Augufta rpfe in gold. 
Around his throne the fea-bornbrodiersftood. 
Who fwdl with tributary urns his ITood. 

The Poet however, in defcribing thefe 
fea-born brothers, fems to have forgotten 
himfelf; for the attributes given to feve- 
ral of them, are not the attributes of 
perfons, but of real ftreams of water. 
The epithets indeed are generally vrel\ 
chofcn, and the fifth line is a fine pic^ 
ture: 

^ Sor^Iyi an error of the prefs for their or i£t. 
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Firft the fiun'4 authors of bis ancient name, 

The winding Ifis, and the fruitful Tame : 

The Kennet fivift for filver eels renown'd ; 

The Loddon* flow with verdant alders 

crown 'd ; 
Cole where dark ftreams his flowery iflands 

lave, 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave ; 

The blue traniparent Vandalis appears— ^^^ 

The Lee indeed is evidently defigned for 
a perfon, and the Mole and Darent may 
alfo be viewed in the fame light : 

Thcgulpby Lee his fedgy defies rears. 
And fullen Mole that hides kis diving floody 
And fdent Darent fbin'd with Danifh blood« 



J*: 



The principal figure, our attention to 
whom has been rather interrupted by 
the defcription of his attendants, now 
appears in full view again : 

» 

* The river Loddon, which in the forfier part of the 
Poexn» is made /gmiaing, is here one of the fea-bom 
trotUrs, Such trivial flips are not eafily avoided iii^ 
works of length. 

High 
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High in die midft, upon his urn reclin'd, 
(His iea-green mantle Moving with the wind} 
The god appeared : he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where Windfor's domes and lofty turrets rife j 
Then bow'd and fpoke j the winds forget to 

roar, 
And the hufh'd waves glide fdent to the {bore. 

The fpeech of Thames, long as it is, is 
poetical, animated, and moftly corredti 
it has many beauties, and no faults 
deferving notice. Pope feems in fomc 
meafure to have forefeen the pre- 
valence of that liberal fpirit of enter- 
prize, which has produced our late dif- 
^coveries in the remoteft regions of the 
globe : 

Thy trees, fair Windfor, now fhall leave 

their woods, 
And half thy forefts rufli into thy floods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her crofe difplay. 
To the bright regions of the rifmg day ; 
Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 
And clearer flames glow round the frozen 

pole; 
Or under fouthern fkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ftars, and borne by fpicy gales ? 

Dr. 
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Dr. Warton has mentioned, with juft 
approbation, the following beautiful 
invocation of peace : 

O ftretch thy vrings, fair Peace ! from fhore 

tofhore, 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flavery be no more ; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves : 
Peru once more a race of kings behold. 
And other Mexicos be roof d with gold. 

The conclufion of the Poem does not 
feem to be the moft happily managed. Fa- 
ther Thames is difmiiTed, without any no- 
tice of his difmiflion ; the Pcfet feems to 
take up the matter in his own perfon, as if 
he himfelf had been fpeaking, and brings 
in another fuperfluous unmeaning com- 
pliment to his friend Granville, and ano- 
ther unnecefTary mention of the green 
forefls and flowery plains : 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays. 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days : 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's ver(i 

recite. 
And bring ^t fanes of opening fait to light j 

My 
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My humbk muie ia unambitious firains. 
Paints the green forefts and the flowery (dainSy 
Where Peace defcending bids her oliyes Ipring, 
And (catters blefEngs from her dove-like wing« 
E'en I more fweetly pafs my careleis days, 
Pleas'd in the fdent (hade with empty praiiib ; 
Enough for me that to the liftening iwains^ 
Firft in theie fields I fungthe Sylvan ftrains* 

That PopCy in his advanced age^ had 
no very high opinion of Defcriptive 
Poetry, is generally underftood ; and it 
has been thought that he had really no 
very powerful talents for it. Som^ of 
the foregoing quotations however fuffi* 
ciently evince, that he could have ex- 
celled as much in Defcription, as in Fic«> 
tion or Satire. 
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ESSAY IV* 



On Dyer's Grongar Hill. 



GRONGAR.HILL is a Defcrip-. 
tive Poem, of very confiderable 
merit, fpirited and pleafing. Few poe- 
tical pieces have reprefented an extcn- 
five and beautiful profpedt in fo agree- 
able a manner. But it is not without its 
imperfei^ions ; there is a redundance of 
thought in fome inflances, and a carelefT* 
nefs of language in others. The verfifica- 
tion, like that of Milton's L* Allegro and 
II Penforofo, is an irregular mixture of 
iambick and trochaick lines : a circum- 

G ftancc 
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fiance rather difpleaiing to a nice ear. 
The Poem opens thus : 

Silent Nymph^ with curious eye ! 
Who, the purple ev'ning, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van. 
Beyond the noife of biify man. 
Painting fair the form of thingSf 
While the yellow linnet fings. 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the foreft with her tale | 
Come with all thy various hues^ 
Come and aid ^y ftfter Mufe ; 
Now while Phoebus riding high 
Gives luftre to the land and (ky ! 
Grongar Hill invites my fong, 
Draw the landfcape bright and fbong* 

Dyer in general wrote with remarkable 
fimplicity and clearnefs, but here is an 
inftance in which his fenfe is almoft in« 
explicable. What fictitious Perfon is 
addrefled by the appellation of Siknt 
Uympby it feems fcarcely poflible to dif- 
cover. Painting, from the expreffions 
^ijler MufCy and various bueSy might be 
meant; but why fliould Painting be 

defcribcd 
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defcribed as lying on the mountain's 
lonely van ? Evening, as a profopo- 
poiea^ could not be intended, for 
Evening cannot with any propriety 
be faid to paint the form of things^ 
Fancy may be thought to have a better 
claim to the title, but to her, fome of 
the above circumflances are not appli* 
cable. That Fancy, however, was 
really defigned^ is a fadt that can be 
fully afcertained. Few readers are per- 
haps apprized that Grongar Hill was 
originally written, and even printed, as 
an irregular ode. There is a Mifcellany 
volume of poems, colledled and publifh- 
cd by the celebrated Richard Savage, in 
the year 1726, in which it appears in 
that form, very incorreft, and with the 
initial lines as follows : 

Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 

On the lonely eminence ; 
Darting notice through the eye, 

Forming thought and feafting fenfe : 

G 2 Thou 
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Thou that iliuft lend imagination wings, 
And ftamp diftin£tion on all worldly diings. 
Come, and with thy various hues. 
Paint and adorn thy After mufe. 

As the pafTage ftands at prefent, there 
muft be either a defigned violent elipfis 
or accidental omifllon of the particle 
at^ in the fecond line. It might be read 
thus : 

Silent nymph with curious eye ! 
Who at purple evening lye ■ ■ « 



The following paragraph rather deftroys 
the unity of defign, by dividing attention 
between/^ adion, lisAprefent^ of which 
laft the principal part of the poem con- 
lifts. The image of the poet feated on a 
bank of flowers, by the fide of a fountain, 
is neverthelefs pretty, and has perhaps 
merit enough to juftify its retention : 

Grongar, in whofe mofly cells 
Sweetly mufmg quiet dwells ; 
Grongar in whofe filent (hade. 
For the modeft Mufes made, 
So oft I bave^ the evening ftill. 
At the fountain of a rill. 
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Sat upon a flowery bed. 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

Wlv\tJ{ray*d my eyes o'er Towy's flood. 

Over mead and over wood. 

From houfe to houfe, from hill to hill, 

Till contemplation had her iill. 

The author now agreeably dcfcribes the 
circumflanceof afcendinga hill, with the 
confequent gradual enlargement of the 
furrounding hQri2;on. The trite fimile 
of circles on water, is here happily ap- 
plied. The comparifon of material with 
metaphorical eminence, unhappy fate^ &c. 
interrupts the defcription, and is not 
ftriftly juft; mountains finking in ap- 
pearance from a fpeftator's change of 
fituation, can have no real analogy with 
the degradation of a ftatefman, hero, or 
other elevated charafter. The ideas in 
thefe couplets, * Still the pro/peB^ wider ^ 
&c.' are fo extenfive, that they approach 
to the true fublime : 

About his chequer'd fides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves and grottos where I lay. 
And yiH^ /hooting beams of day : 

G 3 Wide 
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Wide and wider (preads the vak % 
Like circles on a fmooth canal : 
The mountains round, unhappy faU 
Sooner or later of all height j 
Withdraw their fummits from the (kies. 
And leflen as the others riie : 
Still the pro{pe£l wider fpreads. 
Adds a thoufand woods and meads. 
Still it widens, widens (HU, 
And finks the newly-rifen hill. 

Some readers may think the follow! 
alterations no improvement, but t 
arrangement is certainly preferable 
in point of correftnefs : 

Wider and wider fpreads the vale. 
As circles on a finooth canal ; 
The mountains round that reach the fkies 
SubCde, and others o'er them rife. 
Still the profpe6^ &c. 

Had all the next paragraph except t 
£rft two lines, been fupprefled, the poe 
would have fufFered no material lo 
After the landfcape was faid to lye beh 
it was furely needlefs to fay that it fpre 
hneatb tbeji^bt : nor docs the face 

Natuj 
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Nature, wearing the hues of the rainbow, 
convey to the mind any diftinft or gra- 
phical idea : 

Now I gain the mountain's brow, 
What a landfcape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene. 
But the gay the open fcene. 
Does Ac face of Nature fhow. 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 
And fwelling to embrace the light. 
Spreads around beneath the fight. 

We have now a fcene almoft unexcep^ 
tionably pidurefque and beautiful : 

Old caftles on the clifFs arife, 
Proudly towering in the fkies ! 
Rulhing from the woods the fpires, 
Seem from hence afcending fires ! 
Ha^hi$ beanos Apollo (beds, 
On the yellow mountain heads ! 
GUds the fleeces of the flocks. 
And glitters on the broken rocks ! 

The downward view of Grongar itfelf, 
has equal merit; the epithets of the 
different trees are well chofen : 

G 4 Below 
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Bdow me trees unnumbered rife, 

Beautiful in various dyes ; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the fable yew. 

The flender fir that taper grows. 

The fturdy oak with broad-fpread boughs. 

This Poem has been celebrated for 
the frequency of its moral reflexions. 
After defcribing a ruined caflle or palace^ 
it was natural for fuch fentiments as the 
following to occur, but they might have 
been exprefTed with more concifenefs. 
The pen of expundtion ihpuld have paf- 
fed over the words marked in italicks^ 
as fuperfluous ; rule and /way are fy^ 
nonymous i pomp and /way would have 
done better. The conclufion, thi§ little 
dcfed excepted^ is truly excellent : 

Yet time has feen, that lifis the loWf 
And level lays the lofiy brcWy 
Has feen this broken pile compleat. 
Big with Ae vanity of ftate ; 
But tranjient is the fmile of fate ! 
A little rule^ a little yic;^, 
A fu|i-beam in a winter's day, 

la 
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Is all the proud and mighty have. 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

The cnfuing defcription of the rivers it 
agreeable, and prettily illuftrates the 
courfe of human life. The thought of 
Nature's vejlure^ is not fo happy : her 
drefs could not be at once grave and gay ; 
and the fame appearance which tnJiruSis 
or produces fcrious refleftion, can fcarce- 
\y divert or dtjperfe care : 

And fee the rivers how they run. 
Thro' woods and meads, in (hade and fun. 
Sometimes fwift, fometimes flow, 
Wave fucceeding wave they go ; 
A various journey to the deep, 
J^ike human life to endlefs fleep ! 
Thus is Nature's vejiure wrought^ 
To inJiruR our wand'ring thought \ 
Thus fhe drefles green and gay^ 
To difperfe our cares away. 

Among the various component parts of 
a rural profpedt, few are more pleafing 
than the difpofition of cultivated ground^ 

the 
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the different dimenfions and form of the 
inclofurcs, and the different colours of 
their produftions. Dyer's obfervant eye 
had not miffed this appearance, and he 
has here introduced part of it, with the 
circumftance of diminution, occafioned 
by diftance : 

See on the mountain's fouthem fide, 
Where the profpe£f opens wide^ 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How clofe and fmall the hedges lye ! 
What ftreaks of meadows crofe the eye ! 

The ufe of triplets arbitrarily introduced 
in couplet verfe, fhould be fparingly 
indulged. There can be no apology for 
it, but where the fenfe is too extcnfive 
for two lines, and not fufficient for 
four. In the prefent inftance, the fe- 
cond line might have been omitted 
without difadvantage ; every reader muft 
rccoUedt the poets fuppofed fituation,* 
and of courfc know that the proJpeSi was 

f See page 102« ' Still the profpeft wider fpreads^ &c.' 

widcm 
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wide. But this paragraph requires con- 
fideration in another point of view : 

How clofe and finall the hedges lie ! 
What ftreaks of meadows crofs the eye ! 
A ftep methinlcs may pafs the ftream, 
So little diftant dangers feem ; 
So we mijlake the future^ s face^ 
Ey*d through hope^s deluding glafs i 
As yon fummits foft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
JVhich to thofe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the fame coarfe way. 
The prefent's ftill a cloudy day. 

By crouding too many thoughts toge- 
ther, writers often produce confufion. 
Part of the above is uncommonly am- 
biguous. There is in it one couplet, 
which feems, Janus like, to look both 
ways ; we know not whether to join it 
with thofe which precede, or with thofe 
that follow ; and there is no punduation 
that can determine the matter. The 
fuppofcd narrow nefs of the ft ream very 

well 
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well Illuftrates the fentiment^ that dan- 
ger in idea is dimini(hed in proportion 
to its diflance; and that fentiment is 
fimply, forcibly, and fully exprcflcd in 
one line : 

So little diftant dangers feem. 

If to this verfe we add the two doubt<- 
ful ones. 

So we miflaki thi future* s faci^ 
Efd through hope^s deluding glafs. 

We have a fuperfluous expatiation 
on the thought : Hope's glafs, alfo 
to bear any relation to the natural 
circumftance, muft be an inverted tele- 
fcope, wnich removes and leflens the 
obje<^. In this cafe the Une$ fhould have 
clofed the fentence thus ; 

So we mi/lake the future^ s face^ 
Ey*d through hope^s deluding glafs% 

But here the context,, by an improper in- 
trodudtion of the relative nvbicb^ is ren- 
dered abfolute nonfenfe; * As yon fum- 

* mits nvbich appear brown and rough, 

* ftill we tread, &c/ But by fubiUtuting 
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jKtf for wbich^ we may obtain propriety 
of cxprcffion, ' As yon fummits foft 

• and fair, Jiill when approached appear 

• brown and rough, fo ftill we tread, &c/ 
This difputable couplet will, however, 
on the other hand, connect as eafily with 
its fucceffors : 

S9 wi mijiake the future's facij 
Efi through hope's deluding glafs; 
As yon fummits foft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to thofe, &c. 

This readingalfo, will give us grammatical 
conftru&ion : — • We miftake the future's 

• face, as we miftake yon fummits, which 

• arc airy and beautiful when diftant, 
' but when near, brown and rough/ 
The thought in this paflage is one 
that feems naturally to occur to the 
human mind : we feel the fame kind of 
fenfation when the eye views a delight- 
ful profped, as when the imagination 
contemplates fuppofed future happinefs : 
we think the place where we are, lefs 

pleafant 
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pleafant than the place we behold ; wd 
think the prefent hour lefs happy than 
the hours in expectation. 

There is a remarkable fprightlinefs in 
the movement of the verfes, in which 
the Poet exults in the enjoyment of hia 
pleafant fit nation : 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 
As on the mountain-turf I lie ; 
While the wanton zephyr flngs, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the fhepherd charms his fheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly 
And with mufic fill the (ky ; 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 
Be full ye courts, be great who will. 
Search for peace with all your (kill : 
Open wide the lofty door, 
Seek her on the marble floor ; 
In vain you fearch, fhe is not there ; 
In vain ye fearch the domes of care ! 

Grongar-Hill, had Dyer written nothing 
clfe^ would have obtained for him the 

name 
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name of a poet ; neverthelefs, it is the 
fmallefl: proof of his abilities. The 
Ruins of Rome, and the Fleece, how- 
ever neglected by fuperficial readers, or 
degraded by injudicious criticks, juftly 
intitle him to the higheft praife. 



Since the above was written, the Au- 
thor has feen a very ingenious Work,* 
in which this Poem has obtained confi-. 
derable notice. Dyer is there confider- 
cd as a landfcape painter, painting with 
words inftead of colours; and is pro- 
nounced defeftive in his execution, as 
wanting contraft of foreground and dift- 
ance. It is juftly obferved, that the ob- 
jeds immediately beneath his eye, and 
thofe more remote, are marked with 
equal ftrength and diftin^tnefs ; the trees 
clofc at hand, are diftinguiflied by their 
Jbapes and hues^ and the caftle afar off, 
by voy creeping on its walls. Where 
the defcriber is fuppofed to ftand, the 

• OmaHyations on the River Wye, by Mr. 

GiLPiir* 

former 
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former muft be vifible, the latter could 
not ; and therefore fhould not have been 
mentioned. When a man propofes 
much, and fails of doing it, he difco- 
vers inability or negligence; when he 
profefles nothing, and does little, we may 
wiih he had done more, but we fhould 
not eftimate his powers by his perform- 
ance. Dyer's Poem feems defignedly 
without plan ; it is defultory and diffufe^ 
fketching at random a number of uncoh- 
nedted objedts. His hill's exteniive 
view would probably have zffordtdjeve^ 
ral complete landfcapes, but it is not 
clear that he aimed at producing any. 



ESSAY 
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On Dyer's Ruins of Rome. 



T?IC ^10 US or imaginary fcenes or 
a<Sions, defcribed or narrated in 
verfe, have always been held in high 
cftimation. But as fidion is allowed to 
increafe in value, in proportion as it rc- 
fembles truth, it will of courfe follow, 
that truth itfelf, defcribed or narrated in 
like manner, muft be moft of all valuable. 
Fidtion and truth are fometimes equally 
fufceptible of poetical ornament, and if 
both be equally adorned^ furely no man 

H can 
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can hefitate a moment to determine which 
is preferable. 

The Defcriptive Poem in general has 
concern only with truth, that is to fay, 
with a real place or fituation, of more or 
lefs importance. The Poem now under 
confideration, peculiarly fortunate in 
its choice, has for its fubjedt the ac- 
tual remains of the firft city in the uni- 
verfe : a fubjedt whofe grandeur it mufl: 
be needlefs, and indeed difficult, to ex- 
aggerate ; whofe hiftory could not fail to 
intereft, and whofe moral muft inftrudl; 
a fubjedt affording piftures of paft and 
prefent magnificence, narration of the 
fife and fall of empire, applaufe of liberty 
and virtue, and cenfure of tyranny and 
vice. But even fuch a fubjeft in the hands 
of a Denham, or a Garth, would have be- 
come a Cooper's- Hill, or a Claremont j 
would have been degraded with profaifms, 
and obfcured with metaphors, encum- 
bered with heterogeneous digreflions, 

and 
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and perplexed with conceits and quib- 
bles.* What Dyer has made of it is 
now to be fhewn. 

V. !• Enough of Grongar, and the fhady dales 
Of winding Towy, Merlin's fabled haunt, 
I fung inglorious. Now the love of arts. 
And what In metal or injlone remains 
Of proud antiquity^ through various realms 
And various languages and ages fam^dj 
Bears me remote, o'er Gallia's woody bounds^ 
O'er the cloud-piercing Alps remote ; beyond 
The vale of Arno purpled with the vin^. 
Beyond the Umbrianand Etrufcan hills, 
To Latium's wide champaign forlorn and wafte^ 
Where yellow Tiber his negledlcd wave 
Mournfully rolls. Yet once again my mufe. 
Yet once again, and foar a loftier flight j 
Lo the reilftlefs theme, imperial Rome. 

* Bellat's Ruins of Rome^ mentioned page itg 
of thefe Essays, is a work of fome merit, bat deferves 
part of the above charader. Dyer, has borrowed 
nothing from it i he had no occaiion, he copied a better 
original^ he painted immediately from nature* 

H 2 The 
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The typographical marks, by which 
reading is aflifled, are not fo numerous 
in our language, as to juftify us in part- 
ing with any of them. The crotchets, 
formerly appropriated to point out a fuf- 
penfion of fenfe, and comprize words 
that may be omitted, are now moftly dif- 
ufed : this alteration in the mode of 
printing, though it may pleafe the eye, 
by no means contributes to perfpicuity. 
The fecond period of the above paflage, 
from a confiderable part of it being pa- 
renthetical, and yet not marked as a pa« 
renthefis, becomes rather obfcure. The 
reader does not immediately determine 
the author's meaning, viz. that * the 

* love of the arts, and of the remains of 

* antiquity, renctwned in variou; realms, 

* languages, and ages, Aears the poet 

* remote; but is almoft ready to fup- 
pofe that ' the love of arts, and of the 

* remains of antiquity, bears him through 

* various realms y languages ^ and ages.* 
The metonymy, by which we are accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed to find languages fubftituted for 
people^ countenances the miftake; and 
it is the word ages alone, which in fuch 
a connection would produce nonfenfe, 
that precludes the ambiguity. 

The idea of progreflion given by 
the Poet's fpecification of the places paf- 
fed through, is very forcible, and the 
epithets beftowed on thofe places arc 
ftrongly difcrimi native of their peculia- 
rities ; the woody bounds of Gallia, the 
cloud'piercing Alps, the viney vale of 
Arno, and the forlorn wajie of the 
Cainpagna. Pope, in his Dunciad, has 
a paflage of this fpecies, moft poetically 
imagined and exprefifed : that ludicrous 
poem is fcarcely place good enough for 
lines fo beautifully defcriptive and fweet- 
ly melodious : there are, indeed, few in 
our language that excel them. The tra- 
velling Governor leads his Pupil, on the 
grand tour^^ 

H 3 To 
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To where the Seine obfequious as (he runs. 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her fdken fons 5 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman rolls. 
Vain of Italian arts, Italian fouls : 
To happy convents bofom'd deep in vimSf 
Where flumber abbots purple as their wines : 
To ifles of fragrance, lilly-filver'd vales, 
DifFufing languor in the panting gales : 
To lands of finging, and of dancing flaves^ 
Love-whifp'ring woods, and l\ite-refoundi^ 
waves, &c. 

But to return to Dyer# 

• • 

Vt 16. Fallen, fallen, a filent Hdl||^^ her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns ; behold tRK jH'ide of poChp, 
The throne of nations fallen ; ot)^p;9r^d in duft ^ 
Even yet majeftical : the folemi^ fcene 
Elates the foul, which now the rifmg lui| 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft, upon the glittering plain. 
Like broken rocks, a vaft circumference ; 
Rent palaces, crufh'd columns, rtfied moiety 
Fanes roU'd on fanes, and tombs on buried 
tombs. 

That poetical power which can bear the 
reader to * Thebes, to Athens, when it 
* will, and where,' has perhaps been fel- 
dom more flrcngly exemplified than in 
this ^affage : no h^ftorical account that 

the 
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the Author of thefe remarks has read^ 
nor any picflure that he has feen, ever 
conveyed to his mind fo extenfive and 
diftindt an idea of a general view of mag- 
nificent ruins. ^ 

V. 26. Deep lies in duft the Theban obelifk 
Immenfc along the wafte ; minuter art 
G]ycx>nian forms or Phidian, fubtlely fair, 
O'erwhelming ; as the immenfe Leviathan 
The finny brood, when near lerne's fhore 
Out-ftretch'd, unweildy, his ifland length ap* 

pears U, * 
Abovcutfo'ibamy flood.—— 

Poets hive been credited with much 
merit ibr the ufe of the fimile. Where 
there is a real refemblance between the 
obje<fts compared, and the idea of the 
principal fubjedt is not weakened or con- 
fufed by fuperfluous circumftances in the 
comparifon, fimilies have moftly a good 
cffedt. Dyer has not been profufe of 
this ornament, but he has generally in- 
troduced it to advantage. The differ- 
ence of fize between a large obelifk and 
a fmall ftatue, is well illuftrated by 
the * Leviathan and Jinny broody' in the 

H 4 fore- 
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foregoing. Thje laft line but one, * 0«/- 
Jiretcb'd^ unwieldy^ &c/ fecms to have 
been defigned as an in (lance of that 
beauty which is perhaps too often ima- 
ginary, and is fuppofed to confifl in the 
found forming a kind of echo, or ra- 
ther bearing fome analogy to the fenfe. 
The dadlylar pronunciation by which 
three iyllables mud be contradted to 
two, * unwiel<^ h's ^and,' in order to 
preferve the melody of the verfe, docs 
not appear to convey any thing peculiarly 
expreffive of material magnitude, though 
the ideas affi}{ed to the words certainly 
do, 

V. 38. 1 ^ r-^The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, 'mid his oraifon hears 
Aghaft the voice of Time, difpartmg tow'rs. 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dafh'd, 
Rattling around, loud^thundering to th^ 

moon; 
While murmurs footh each awful interval 
Of ever-falling waters ; fhrouded Nile 
Eridanus, and Tiber with his twins, 
^dp^my Euphrates; they widi dropping 
Ipcks, 

Hang 
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Hang o'er their.urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive- echoing ruins pour their 
ftreams. 

Dr. Johnfon, whofe parfimony of praifc 
to his cotemporarics, efpecially to our 
author, is but too confpicuous, juft 
deigns to obferve, that ** fome paflages in 
** this poem are conceived with the 
** mind of a poet/' and contents himfelf 
with quoting the beginning of the above, 
as a fpecimen. He was not however 
the firft perfon who difcovered its 
merit, for Hervey in his Meditations 
had previoufly applauded it. The in- 
troduction of the pilgrim hearing the 
noife of the falling towers, is a beau- 
tiful circumftance, and affedts us much 
more forcibly than a fimple aflertion 
that they often fell. The fourth line, 
* Tumbling all, &c.' has not the ftruc- 
ture of any Englifli verfe, confequently 
has no melody, but it is a better echo to 
its fenfe than that before-mentioned: 
it indeed reprefcnts, as far as the found 

of 
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of words can do it, the thing defigned to 
be reprefented. 

Poets who poflefs a good ear, when 
their fubjedl requires the ufe of a rough 
verfiiication, take care as foon as poflible 
to relieve the reader, by introducing 
lines of a more mulical ftrudture. Our 
author in the prefent inilance has not 
been inattentive to this circumilance^ 
His * Tumbling all precipitate ; * Rat^ 

* ling around, &c.' are finely fuccceded 
and contrafted by the fofter ftrain^ 

* ^iile murnmrsfootby &c/ 

The ninth verfe, * And palmy Euphra^ 

* tes, &c.' may by fomc perfons be 
thought harfh, but if it be read pro^ 
perly it is not : the accent muft be funk 
in the fecond fyllable of pal^, and 
thrown ftrong on the fecond of EupJbra^ 
tes. Milton has many verfes of this fort, 
where one vowel ends a word, and ano- 
ther begins the next^ and both are 

connected 
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connected in pronunciation^ fo as to 
deflroy the hiatus : 

Of glory objcur^dj as when the fun new rlfen— - 
—And temperate vapours bland which the only 
found — 

He has others of a different conftruc- 
tion, in which even the intervention of 
a confonant does not deftroy the me- 
lody : 

And where the river of bllfs through mid'fl of 

heav'n, — 
With thofe that never fade, thejpirits r/^^,— 

There is a very bold tranfpofition in 
the preceding paifage : 

While murmurs footh each awful interval 
Of ever-failing luaters. ■ 

A fuperfic'al reader not attending to the 
fenfe of the epithet ever^ might be 
ready to fuppofe that the intervals in- 
tended, were thofe between th^ Jailing 
of the ivatersy inftead of thofe between 
the falling of the towers. There is in 

this 
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this paflage another fmall blemifh ; the 
ftatues that adorn the fountains, arc 
confufed with the ft reams which they 
difembogue : this might have been pre- 
vented by a very trifling alteration : 

Of ever-falling waters. Shrouded Nile, 
Eridanus and Tiber with his twins, 
And palmy Euphrates ; all with dropping lock^ 
Hang o'er their urns. ■ ■ 

Among the many fubjefts which 
Dyer has defcribed with the mind of a 
poet, the following is not the leaft con- 
ipicuous. The energetick expreflion^ 
* Breathing forth darknefsy had it been 
found in Shakefpeare, or fome other po- 
pular author, would never have been 
fufficiently applauded : 

V. 52. I raife 

The toilfome ftep up the proud palatine^ 
Through fpicy cyprefs groves, and towering 

pine. 
Waving aloft o'er the big ruins brows. 
On numerous arches rear'd: and frequent 

ftop'd, 

The 
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The funk ground ftardes me with dreadful 
chafm, 

Breathing forth darknefs from the vaft pro- 
found 

Of ifles and halls within the mountain's 
womb. 

The common fewers of a city might 
feem a fubjedl of no great dignity ; the 
common fewers of Rome, however, de- 
rived importance from their extenfive 
plan, and enormous magnitude ; and in 
our Poet's defcription, that importance 
has fufFered no diminution. In the 
hands of a common writer, they would 
have been made ridiculous, either with 
bombaft or meannefs : 

V, 60. Nor thefe the nether works ; all thefe beneath, 
And all beneath the hills and vales around, 
Extend the cavern'd fewers— 
Whither the great Tarquinian genius dooms 
Each wave impure; and proud with added 

rains. 
Hark how the mighty billows lafl) their vaults^ 
And thunder 'f how they heave their rods irk 

vain I 

Though 
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Though now inceffant time has roll'd around 
A thoufand winters o'er the changeful world, 
And yet a thoufand fince, th' indignant floodt 
Roar loud in their firm bounds, and dajh and 

fwell, 
In vain ; convey'd to Tiber's loweft wave. 

The tumultuous efforts of the fubterra- 
neous waters againft their containing 
channels, it may be thought are here in- 
iifted on with too much repetition ; and 
poffibly the expreflion of * heaving their 
* rocks ^ ' may be deemed too bold ; but 
perhaps the reiteration? are rather pleon- 
aftical, than periffological ; and if the 
paffage is not defenfible, as thoroughly 
corredl, it is at leaft truly poetical. 

No place but Rome could have produced 
fuch a fcene as the following, and a pen 
like Thomfon's, or Dyer's, could alone 
have given it with fuch force to the 
reader : 

V. 74. 
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V* 74, Hence over airy plains, by chryftal founts. 

That weave their glittering waves with tune-» 

ful lapfe, 
Among the fleeky pebbles, agate clear. 
Cerulean ophite, and the flowery vein 
Of orient jafper, pleas'd I move along, 
And vafes bofs'd, and huge infcriptive flones, 
And intermingling vines, and iigur'd nymphs. 
Flora's and Chloe's of delicious mould, 
Chearing the darkn€f$\* and deep empty 

tombs. 
And dells, and mould'ring {brines, with old 

decay 
Ruftick and green, and vtride embowring 

fhades. 
Shot from the crooked clefts of nodding 

towr's, 
A folemn wilderncfs ! ■ 

The Poet then conducts us through 
fcenes^ where 



-On each hand 



Hiftoric urns and breathing ftatues rife, 
And (peaking bufts !■ 

• The Author fcems to be dcfcribing an airy open 
fitaation, with which this idea of darkncfs is incongru- 
ous. Repeated examinations, previous to publication^ 
are iiece£ary to prevent foch little inaccuracies. 

From 
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From thefe he takes occafion to in- 
troduce fome fhort, but forcible dcfcrip- 
tions of charadler : 



•The fpirit ftirring form 



Of Caefar raptur'd with the charm of rule 
And boundlefs fame, impatient for exploits. 
His eager eyes upcaft, he foars in thought 
Above all height. 

•Defponding Brutus, dubious of the right. 
In evil days, of faith and public weal, 
Solicitous and lad.— — • 

^TuUy's graceful attittide ; upraised, 

With out-ftretch'd arm he waves in a£t to 

fpeak 
Before the fSent mafters of the world—* 

4 

Thefe are fucceeded by a number of hif- 
torical circumftances, which might have 
been introduced with more judgment, 
and to greater advantage, in the account 
of the origin and advance of Rome, to- 
wards the end of the Poem. 

This Piece confifts principally in de- 
fgription of progrefs and profpcdt. We 

have 
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have attended the author in his afcent 
of the Mons Palatinus, and muft now 
proceed with him to view from its top, 
the fublime remnants of antiquity : 

V. 133. Now the brow 

We gain enraptured ; beauteoufly diilin£t 
The numerous porticos and domes upfwell, 
With obclifks and columns interpos'd, 
And pine, and fir, and oak : fo fair a fcene 
Sees not the derviie from the fpiral tomb 
Of ancient Chamnos, while his eye beholds 
Proud Memphis reliques o'er the Egyptian 

plain: 
Nor hoary hermit from Hymettus brow, 
Though graceful Athens in the vale beneath^ 
Along the windings of the mufe's ftream^ 
Lucid IlyfTuSy weeps her fllent fchools. 
And groves unvifited by bard or (age. 

In the preceedingEflay on Pope's Windfor 
Foreft, it was intimated that the illuftra- 
tion of local defcription by local fimile, is 
not often fucccfsful. The remark however 
muft not be indifcriminately adopted, 
but will admit of fome qualification. 
To attempt to enhance the importance of 

I one 
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one place, by comparing it with another^ 
to which it cannot bear the moil remote 
fimilitude, as in the above-mentioned 
Poem, Windfor with Eden and Olym* 
pus, is abfurd ; but to endeavour to en- 
hance the importance of one place, 
by comparing it to another of the fame 
general character, as here in the cafe of 
two ruinated cities, is rational and fre- 
quently advantageous. Thi^ practice al- 
/o, by prefenting to the reader's mind a 
new, yet congruous, group of imagery, 
adds greatly to his pleafure. The above 
quotation is in this view eminently beau- 
tiful ; the dervife furveying the ruins 
of Memphis, is a fine natural image, 
and Athens weeping by the fide of 
Ilyffus, over her deferted fchools, is a 
noble profopopoiea. 

V. 146. Amid the tow'ry ruins, huge, Aipreme, 
The enormous amphitheatre behold. 
Mountainous pile ! o*er whofe capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light ^ 
While from the central floor this feats afcend 

Round 
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Round above round, flow-widening to the 

verge, 
A circuit vaft and high: nor lefs had held 
Imperial Rome, and her attendant realms. 
When drunk with rule, flie will'd the fierce 

delight. 
And op'd the gloomy caverns, whence out- 

rulh'd. 
Before th' innumerable fhouting croud. 
The fiery madded tyrants of the wilds, 
Lions and tygers, wolves and elephants. 
And defperate men more feU.* Abhor'd in- 
tent ! 
By frequent converfe Vfitii familiar death, 
To kindle brutal daring apt for war j 
To lock the brea/ij and Jieel the obdurate 

heart. 
Amid the piercing cries of fore diftrefs 
Impenetrable. 

The pencil of a painter could not have 
given a more diftinft and graphical pic- 
ture of an amphitheatre, than we find in 
the fifth, fixth, and feventh lines of the 
above, * While from the central floor ^ 0?^/ 
The author's cenfure of the entertain- 
ments, to a reader of fenfibility, will need 
ng recommendation. The language in 

I 2 this 
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this pafTage might have been improved 
by compreffion ; fome of the epithets, 
&c. marked in italicks, might have been 
Emitted without injury^ though^ as was 
obferved in a former cafe,|| they are ra- 
ther pleonafms than perifTologies. 

Several poets have taken occafion to 
mention the Pantheon : Pope and Aken- 
fide, as Dr. Warton obferves, have both 
introduced it as a fimile, the latter with 
great dignity and propriety. Dyer de- 
fcribes it as a fubjedt, but I think his 
defcription is not one of his moft fhin- 
ing pafTages. When this celebrated edi- 
fice is compared to the world, the com- 
parifon is not appofite ; the Pantheon is a 
cylinder, terminating in a dome,* but the 
world or earth is nearly fpherical. The 
inftrudiions to the architedl to take it 
for his model, are not conveyed in the 
moft animated ft rain, though they arc 
far from being degraded by meannefs : 

II See page 126. 
* SicoLLBT degrading!/ calls it a huge cockpit. 

V. i»o. 
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V. 180. Pantheon plain and round ; of this our world 
Majeftic emblem ; with peculiar grace 
Before its ample orb, projefled ftands 
The many-pillar'd portal ; nobleft work 
Of human fkill ; here curious archited. 
If thou eilay'ft, ambitious to furpais 
Palladius, Angelus, or Britifh Jones, 
On thefe fair walls extend the certain fcale, 
And turn the inftru£tive compafs. 

The origin of the Corinthian Order is 
finely imagined in the following : 

V, 193. — Fair Corinth firft 

Boafted their order which Callimachus, 
(Reclining fhidious on Afopus banks, 
Beneath an urn of fome lamented nymph) 
Haply compos'd ; the urn with foliage curPd 
Thinly conceal'd the chapiter infornCd. 

The Poet here probably meant, thgt 
the urn thinly concealed with foliage, 
was a pattern for the capital of the 
column ; but he has not either pleafingly 
or clearly conveyed this fenfe, by faying 
that it informed the chapiter. 

I 3 V. 199, 
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y. 199. See the tall obeliflcs from Memphis old, "^ 

One ftone enormous each, or Thebes con- 

vey'd ; 
Like Albion's fpires they rufli into the fkies. 

Blank vcrfe has been accufed, and perhaps 
too juftly, of obfcurity ; and much of 
this obfcurity arifes from inattention to 
a proper arrangement. Where the na- 
tural order of the words would be equal- 
ly ftrong, as in the prefent inftancc, 
tranfpofition fliould not be wantonly 
indulged : 



■From Memphis old 



Or Thebes convey'd, one ftone enormous 
each.' 

The fight of the Temple of Concord, 
where the fenate met on occafion of 
Cataline's confpiracy, naturally produced 
recollection of that circupiftance, and 
afforded a fine pidture, The vehement 
orator pouring perfuafion, could not 
have addrefi!cd his audience with more 

fpirited 
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d9my which teaches Toil to clothe the 
fields^ and infcribes the name of Prp- 
pcrty on their produce ; 

y. 230* Ineftimablc good! who ^v'ft us Truth, 

Whofe hand upleads to light, divineft Truth 
Array'd in every charm : whofe hand benign 
Teaches unwearied Tgil to cloathe the fields. 
And on his various firuits infcribes the name 
Of P^xjperty, r. — r- 

Returning now to Ronie, the Poet pro- 
ceeds with his praife of Liberty, attri- 
buting to her influence the produftion 
of the ancient works of magnificence 
and utility. Had regularity of plan been 
confulted, this part of the poem woul4 
have been transferred nearer to the clofe | 
but wherever it is placed, its poetical 
merit muft make it pleafe: 

V. 252. — ! — Thy hand benign 

Rear'd up her tow'ry battlements in ftrengdi ; 
Bent her wide bridges o'er the fwelling ftream 
Of Tufcan Tyberj thine thofc folemn 

domes 
Devoted to the voice of bumUe prayer ; 

And 



»* 
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And thine thofe piles undeck'd, capacious, 

vaft,* 
In days of dearth where tender charity 
Difpens'd her timely fuccours to the poor. 
Tl/uie too thofe mujically falling founts^ 
Tsjlakf the clammy Up ; adown they fall 
Mujical ev<r ; while from yon blue hills 
Dim ki the clouds, tlie radiant aquedu<3s 
Turn their innumerable arches o'er 
The fpacious defarts, bright'ning in the fun. 
Proud and more proud in their auguft ap- 
proach : 
High o'er irriguous vales, and woods, and 

towns. 
Glide the (oft-whifpering waters in the wind. 
And here united pour their fdver dreams 
Among the figur'd rocks in murn;\'ring falls 
Mujical ever. 

There arc few poets whofe works will 
afford a pidure equal in grandeur to this 
of the aquedudts commencing at the dift- 
ant hills, turning their arches over the 
fpacious defert, and terminating in the 
fountains of Rome. The lines in ita^ 

m 

licks, however beautiful in themfelves^ 

* The public granaries. 

would 
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would have been fupprefled by a writer 
who piqued himfelf in avoiding redund- 
ance; becaufe the fame thought after- 
wards occurs again. A very ingenious 
gentleman, I remember, once object- 
ed to the expreflion, * Mufical ever,* 
as an inftance in which muiical found 
was not exemplified. Thefe niceties are 
much dependant on the different tafte of 
individuals, and to my ear the expref- 
fion does not fecm unharmonious. 

The profpedl which had been inter- 
rupted by the preceeding digreflion, is 
now refumed. A landfcape however 
grand or beautiful, derives additional 
grandeur or beauty from population. 
The Poet could not by any other means 
have given fo fublime an idea of the 
ancient Roman roads, as by recalling to 
our memory the crouds which once fre- 
quented them : 

V. 279. 
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V* 279. And fee from every gate thefe ancient roads. 
With tombs high-verg'd, the folemn paths of 

fame; 
Deferve they not regard ; o'er wfaofe bfoa4 

flints 
Such crouds have roll'd, fo many ftorms of 

war, 
iSo many pomps, fo many wond'ring realms f 
Yet ftill through mounuins pierc'd, o'er yal- 

lies rais'd. 
In even ftate to diftant Teas around, 
They ft retch their pavements.— 

There are Works called poems^ from 
which it is matter of difficulty to {c\cO: 
one poetical quotation : the Poem under 
confideration fo abounds with pleafing 
imagery, that the taik of feleAion is 
perplexing. Muqh of it has been al- 
ready tranfcribed, and apiong the paf- 
fages omitted, are feveral not at all in« 
ferior. Nothing can be more graphi- 
cal than the following defcription of 
the Temple of Peace in ruins^ the 
three nodding tjles^ the heap of /and and 
weeds, &c. Nothing cap be more ftrik- 

ing 
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ing than the contraft produced by ex- 
patiation on its former fplendor : 

V. 286. ■ ' Lo the fene of Peace, 

Built by that prince who to the truft of power 
Was honeft, the delight of human kind. 
Three nodding ifles remain ; the reft an heap 
Of fand and weeds i her (brines, her radiant 

roofs, 
And colunms proud, that from her Ipacious 

floor, 
As from a (hining fea majcftic rofe 
An hundred foot aloft, like ftateljr beech 
Around the brim of Dion's glafly lake 
Charming the mimick painter : on the walls 
Hung Salem's (acred piles i the golden boar4 
And golden trumpets, now concealed, en- 

tomb'd 
By the funk roof. 

Dyer was a painter, and knew the cScO: 
of adding to a principal figure a proper 
back ground ; he has availed himfelf of 
this advantage in the prefent inftance* 
Over the funk roof. 



In 
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-In diftaint view 



The Etrufcan mountains fwcll, with ruins 

crown'd 
Of ancient towns ; and blue Sorafte fpires 
Wrapping his fides in temprjis. 

The defign of this Criticifm is not to 
conceal the inaccuracies even of a fa- 
vourite author. The above quotation 
has one fault, which might have been 
avoided, by omitting the laft hemiftick. 
However fublime the image, of the 
mountain ivrapt in tempejisy it is here 
mifplaced, for what was wrapt in tern-- 
pejisj could not be feen. The natural 
object, blue Soradte, is alfo confounded 
with the profopopoiea, indicated by the 
aft of wrappings and by the perfonal 
pronoun his. 

If the following fimileand defcription 
are not truly poetical, it is difficult to 
fay what can have a right to that epi- 
thet: 

V. 313. 
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V. 313, Thefe, and unnumber'd, yet their brows up* 

lift, 
Rent * of their graces ; as Britannia's oaks 
On Merlin's mounts, or Snowdon's rugged 

fides. 
Stand in the clouds their branches fcatter'd 

round. 
After the temped ; Maufbleums, Cirques, 
Naumachias, Forums, Trajan's column talL 

Moral fentiment, as an ingenious Cri- 
tick has obferved^ is the cheapeft pro- 
dud of the human mind. There arc 
few perfons to whom it does not occur, 
but there are very few who can intro-> 
duce it with eafe, and exprefs it with 
elegance. Scarce any writer has been 
happier in this refpeft than our Poet : 

V, 333. ' ■ Behold that heap 

Of mould'ring urns (their afhes blown away 
Dujl of the mighty) the fame ftory J tell ; 
And at its bafc, from whence the ferpent 

glides 
Down the green defert ftreet, yon hoary 

monk 

* Perhaps a mifprint for reft, 
f The viciflitudes of human greatnefs. 

Laments 
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Laments the fame, the vift$n as he views, 
The folitary, filcnt, folemn, fcene^ 
Where Caefars, heroes, peafants, hermits lie. 
Blended in duft togedier ; where the (lave 
Refts from his labours^ where th'infulting 

proud 
Refigns his power ; the miier drops his hoard ; 
Where human folly fleeps, ■ ' 

Authors are often accufed of borrow- 
ing from works which they have never 
feen : but Dyer's poems had undoubted* 
ly been read by Akenfide, and the 
circumftance of the Jerfent gliding tf- 
mong the ruins^ though natural, is not 
fo obvious as to be likely to prefent it- 
felf to both writers. However if Dyer's 
fublime pidture was copied by Akenfide^ 
it was copied nobly and freely ; the ori- 
ginal is finely varied in the imitation : 



Defolation o*er the grafs-grown ftreet 
Expands her raven wings, and from the gate 
Where fenates once the weal of nations plann'd, 
Hiiles the gliding (hake through hoary weeds. 
That clafp the mould'ring column.— 
Pleasures of Imacinatiok, B. ii. I. 68e. 

Pope's 
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Pope's ftriking refledion in his Windfor 
Foreft^ line 3 1 5^ is here finely expand- 
ed by Dyer^ and is a ftriking inftance how 
two genuine poets may exprefs the fame 
ideas with great difference^ yet with 
equal beauty : 



Where e*en the great find reft. 
And blended lie the oppreflbr and the op- 
prefsM, Pope. 

Where Caefars, heroes, peafants, hermits 

lie 
Blended in duft together, &c. Dysk, 

V. 344. > ■ There is a mood, 

(I iing not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy. 
That wings the foul, and points her to the 

(kies; 
When tribulation clothes die child of man. 
When age defcends with forrow to die gravei 
Tis fweedy-foothing fympathy to pain, 
A gendy-wak'ning call to health and ea(e. 
How mufical ! when alUdevouring Time, 
Here fitting on his throne of ruins hoar. 
While winds and teTnpefts fweep his various 

lyre. 
How fweet thy diapafon Melancholy ! 

K The 
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The fight of magnificent niinfi, with the 
fblemn noife produted by the wind paf-* 
fing through them, could not fail to 
affed a ferious mind in the miuinef 
defcribed in the above quotation,* and 
on the laft circumflance btxr poet has 
raifed the noble profopopoiea, of Time 
fitting oh a throne with a lyre. This 
profopopoiea however, might perhaps 
have been placed to greater advantage at 
the beginning of the paiTage, as the 
fcenery and the found would then have 
been regularly combined in exciting 
the " iinJfy mood ^ meiancbofyj' The 
following variation may juft fcrve to 
exphdn my meaning : 

* nrhe power of founds, in alFe&ng thehnman mind^ 
iuid, in conformiqr to their different nature, elevating or 
depreffing it, is univerfally acknbwledged. The author 
of thefe obfcrvations has repeatedly experienced it. 
By attention to fohnnn mufick, particnlarly that of bells 
heard it a diftance, he has found his thongfats firft re* 
gnlated to a pleafing calm, then employed on a variety 
of ferious and pathetick images, and at length opprefled 
in a maimer that became paiirfiaU 

Here 
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rfMM«to^MldMM*M ha^ 



Httc hoaty Tiffife 



Sits t>n }As difxMie of ruins ; nvhilt the ^(rincl 
Sweeps o'er his varioos Ipty hsofw mufical. 
How fweet die diapaibn : Melancholy 
Spreaill ^'tt ikt f^i htr ttioodi tfiat kiidiy 

mood 
Whkh calms tke thong^f^ and lifts it to the 

fties. 
When tfibulatioa dbtfats dxi child of man. 
When age defcends with forrow to die grave ; 
^Tis fwtetl]r4botkin£ {ytnpBihy t9 pain, 
A gently-wak*ninj; call to healdi and eiife* 

By this means alfo fome minute inac- 
cufacies are avoided^ as the epithet att* 
devouring, which does not fit the plaee^ 
and the mention of tempers, which af- 
ter the mention of winds, is fuperflu*- 
pus^ and is befides incongnioui with 
the calm folemnity of the fcene. • Tr/- 
* bulation clothing tbi child of man,* it 
a fine orientalifin. 

The Poet's view dT his pttofpcft, is 
fuppofed to employ the duration of % 
natural day : it begins when 

- K 2 ' —The 
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■ ii^ 



-«— The rifing fun 

Flames on the ruins in the purer air, 
Towering aloft. ^ 

It now tends to a conclufion : 

' Cool evening corner, the fetdng Sin difplays 
His vifible great round between two tow'rs^ 
As dirough two fhady cliffs,— 

This grand natural appearance of the 
fun fetting between'two towers, or rocks, 
had not efcaped the Author of the Plea- 
fures of Imagination, The cliffs which 
Dyer introduced as a fimile, Akenfide 
introduces as a fubjed : 



-Now the weftern fun KvealM 



6. 



Between two parting cliffs his golden orb. 
And pour'd acrofs the (hadow of the hills, 
On rocks and floods a yellow ftream of light 
That chear'd the folemn fcene. 



The following extradt demands in 
every refped: unabated approbation ; it 
is like a fine tune, which will bear a 
tenth, or a twentieth repetition, without 

becoming 
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1 

becocfilng tedious . With what pleafure 
does the poet feem to exult in recol- 
ledion of the former refpedable ftate of 
poets I with: what feeling and. what 
cuicrgy docs he complain of that mo- 
dern negled, of which many, and none 
more than himfelf, have had occafion 
to complain ! 

V. 369. Suffice it nowth'Efquilian mount to reach. 
With weary wing,' and feek the (acred refts 
Of Maro's humble tenement; alow 
Plain wall remains ; a little fun-gilt heap 
Grotefque and wild; the gourd and olive 

brown 
Weave the light roof; the gourd and olive 

fan, 
Their am'rous foliage, mingling with the 

vine, . 
Who drops her purple clufters through the 

green. 
Here ^et me lie, with pleafuig fancy footh'd : 
Here flowed his fountain; here his laurels 

gr^w ; 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard 
FramM the celeftial fong ; or focial walk'd 
With Horace and the ruler of the world : 

K 3 Happy 
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Happy Aug^lbw ) wlm ft^wijft in^4 
Couldftthtow^ijr poiopi aod roy aUi n afidc^ 
Attentive to the mfei dx^ great of fixii^ 
And dignify diy mind. Thrice^glorioiis dajfs 
Au^ciqMS t»tlla Mvfe! iimt^ reyer^ 
Tben ImJIow^ W9t ll» fiHttt, «f ftcral ftttA^ 
Qc q>ca mountau)» or vMever CcfM 
The;Poct chofe to tiioethe ennoUini^Hiinve 
Melodious i ev*n the nigged fons of war, 
]f v'n the rude hinds rever'd the Pbet*s nanie ; 
But now,*^another age alas ! is ours-pr* 
Ytt will the Mufr a tittle longer Ibar, 
UnleCk the c)ouds of care weigh down hct 

wiflft 
Since natura's ftores are (hiit with cruel hand, 

Andeacbaggri^ct his brother; finceinvaiii 
The.thirfty pilgrim at the fountain a(ks 
The o'erflowing wavQii— Enough— the jJaint 
difdain.— 

The length of this Poem, and its fupc-^ 
rior merit, have hitherto caufed it to 
eogrofs a confiderable (hare of attention. 
The remaining part is of the fame ge- 
neral chairadter, apd relates, in a fpirited 
narraitive, the rife,, meridian, decline, 
and fall of the Roman jBmpirc. The 

conclu* 
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conchifion defcribes in the mofl animated 
manner the irruption of the Goths and 
Vandals^ with their confequences ; and 
refleifts with equal dignity and pathos on 
the fatal effedts of national luxury. 

V« 126. But feq along the north the tefnpeft fwell 

O'er the rough Alps, and darken all their 

(hows! 
Sudden the Goth and Vandal, dreaded names, 
Ruih as the breach of waters, whelming all 
Their domes, their villas j down the feftive 

piles, 
Down (all their Parian porches, gilded baths. 
And roll before the ftorm in clouds of duft. 

Vain end of human ftrength, of human 
flciU, 
Conqueft, and triumph, and domain, an4 

pomp, 
And eafe and luxury ! O luxury. 
Bane of elated life, of affluent; ftates. 
What dreary change, what ruin is i^ot 

thine? 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To die foft entrance of thy rofy cave, 
(low doft thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attradion ! while behind thee gapes 
Tt^e unfathomable gulph^ where Afhur lies 
* K ^ 0*crwheW4 
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O'erwfadin'd, forgotten; and high boafting 

Chani) 
And Elam's haughty pomp ; and beauteous 

Greece, 
And the great queen of earth, imperial Rome« 



ESSAY 
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ESSAY VI, 



On Collinses OrientalEclogues 



BY thofe, with whom the bulk of 
an author's performance is the cri- 
terion for eftimating his merit, Collins, 
will be deemed a minor poet ; there are 
however volumes of verfes of no mean 
charadler, which contain Ief$ genuine 
poetry, than the few pages he produced* 
The Oriental Eclogues were always till 
lately poflefled of confiderable reputation, 
but our celebrated Biographer * having 
hinted that Collins, once in converfa- 

tion 

^ Dr. JOHNfOK. 
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tion with a friend^ happened to term 
them his Irijh Eclogues* thofe who 
form opinions not from their own rea- 
fon* or their own feelings* but from 
the hints of others, have caught the 
hint* and circulated it. That Collins 
ever fuppofed his Eclogues deftitute of 
merit* there is no reafon to believe ; but 
it is very probable* when his judgment 
was improved by experienee* he might 
difcover* and be hurt by their faultSu 
among which may poffibly be found fome 
few inftances of inconiiftence or abfur- 
dity. 

The Oriental Eclogues, neverthelefs,^ 
however they may be depreciated^ have 
all the requifites of a good poem* de« 
fcription* incident* fentiment* and mo^ 
nd; they have fimplicity of thought^ 
and melody of language. 

The firft is intitled Scjim* orThe Shep- 
herd's Moral. It introduces a P^rfian 

poet 
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poet on the bank of the Tigris^ expa«r 
tiating to a female audience, on the 
praife of virtue. The Author in this 
piece is not a cold teacher of morality ; 
there is an ardour in his compofitiont 
which induces one to think him not in* 
tirely uninterefted in the lefTon he is giv- 
ingt Perhaps in the character of his 
Selimt he was obliquely advifing fomc 
lady, whofe perfon had attracted his af- 
fedtioQS, but whofe condu<ft could not 
merit his efleem. This is mere con* 
jedhire, and may appear fanciful ; never- 
thelefs, the late ingenious Dr. Lang- 
home feems rather miftaken, when he 
obferves, that Collins was one of the 
few poets who have failed to Delphi, 
without touching at Cythera. Our Poet 
poflefTed a mind that could not be %n^ 
fenfible to the fair ; and his compofi-* 
tions difcover much of the tender, though 
nothing of the licentious. 

This 



c/ 
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This Eclogue is very incorreft ; it is 
in that refpedl the worft of the four. 

V, I. Yc Pcrfian maids attend your poet's lays, 

And hear how fhepherds pafs their golden days ; 
Not all are bleft whom forturte's hand fuftains 
With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the 

plains : 
Well may your hearts believe the truth I tell, 
*Tls virtue makes the blifs where e\r we dwelL 

Thus Selim fung, by facred trudi infpir'd ; 
Nor praife, but fuch as truth beftow'd, deflr'd : 
Wife in himfelf, his meaning (bngs convey 'd 
Informing morals to the (hcpherd maid ; 
Or taught the fwains that fureft blifs to find, 
JPljat groves nor Jireams bejiowy a virtuous 

mind. 

The poet who propofes a fubjeft, fliould 
always endeavour to difcufs it. The 
Perfian maids are here called on to * hear 
* bow Jhep herds pafs their golden days,* 
but how thofe days are pafled, they are 
not told : from fuch an introdudlion, 
fome defcription or narration of rural 
life might be expedted in the fubfe- 

quent 
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quent part of the piece;, but none*fuchr. 
appears. This introduction alfo, has' 
no proper relation to its context; it 
does not at all prepare the reader to. 
expedt the axiom^ that * Virtue makes the 
* blifs where* er we dwell.' The laft couplet 
of the quotation, * Or taught the/wains^ 
&c.' is little better than a fuperfluous re-i 
petition of the fame fentiment. The Au- 
thor befides has not happily exprefled his 
meaning; he undoubtedly defigned to l 
intimate, that a rural fituation, however 
Tavourable to a virtuous life, would not 
nece0arily produce it ; but his lan- 
guage will eafily admit of cavil ; it may 
be faid, that furely it is needlefs to teach 
any man that * groves andjireams cannot 
* bejiow virtue' 

Thefe two paragraphs, * Te Ferjian 
Maids ^&c.' * Thus Selim/ung, &c/ which , 
now ftand as a beginning, are ill-placed ; 
the firft forms a disjointed and anticipa- 
tory part of the Shepherd's fong, and 

might 



i 
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might have been eafily interwovea with 
the reft of it afterwards ; the fccond has 
been (hewn fo defeAire, that it had better 
have been omitted. The Eclogue ihould 
have opened here. 

V. 13. Vlhttifweet and blufhing^ like avirgiirbridc^ 
The radiant morn refum'd her orient pride. 
When wanton galen along the valleys (day. 
Breathe on c^ch flower, and bear their y«¥/li 

away; 
By Tigris wandering waves he* iatandfung 
This ufeful leflbn to die fiur and young. 

Selim's fpeech or fong, bears evident 
v^ marks of puerility, or at leaft of care- 
lefsnefs ; the couplets in which he com- 
pliments his Periian Dames on their 
beauty, will not ftand the teft of a rigo- 
rous examination : 

Y. 19. Ye Perfian Dames, he faid, to you belongs 

Well may they pleafe, the morals of my (bng : 

■ ■ 

* A flight alteration would have been neceflary here 
in order to introduce Selim the fpeaker, dther by name 
or charade r. This would have done» 

By Tigris waves a Shepherd £itand fimg. 

No 
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No fdrer maids, 1 truft Aan you are found, 
Crat'd with fo/i arts^ the peopled world 

around! 
The moiji that lights you to your loves fup- 

plies. 
Each gentle ray delicious tjoyour eyes : 
For you tinokjlowtrs her fragrant hands beftow^ 
And yours the Icve that kings delight to know. 
Yet think not thefe all beauteous as they are, 
The bcft kind bleflings heav'n can grant the 

fair! 

This is fpiritcd, but not claffical. The 
objects here enumerated are too diicor- 
dant to be ranked in one predicaments 
The * radiance of eyes ' is very fitly in- 

* troduced as a particular of perfbnal 

* beauty^ but the ^ jlowen* cannot pof- 
fibly be introduced as fuch^ and confer- 
quently, there feems no reafon for intro- 
duciqg them %X all. Ijn^ alio confl^ 
dered as an abftra£t idea, is not proper- 
ly termed beauteous. 

The fncceeding lines are good; the 

funiUcs they contain are appropriate and 

elegant : 

V. 29. 
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V. 29. Who truft alone in beauty's feeble ray, 

Boaft but the worth Baflbra's pearls dilplay : 
Drawn from the deep we own their fur£ice 

bright. 
But dark within, they drink no luftrous light : 
Such are the maids, and fuch the charms diey 

boaft, 
By fenfe unaided, or to virtue loft. 
Self- flattering fex ! your hearts believe in vain. 
That love fliall blind when once he fires the 

fwain; 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win. 
As fpots on ermin beautify the (kin. 

Our Author's genealogy and defcrip- 
^ tion of the Virtues, is conceived and ex- 
prcfled with no great propriety or preci- 
iion. It is one of the many inftances in. 
which fmooth verfe recommends very 
flovenly compofition : 

Mf\ 43. Bleft were the days when Wifdom held her 
reign, 
And (hepherds fought her on the filent plain i 
With Truth fhe wedded in the (ecret grove, 
Immortal Truth, and daughters bleft their love. 

O hafle 
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P hafte bit maids ! ye virtues come away, 
Sweet peace and plenty lead you on your way !-« 

—•Come thou whofe thoughts, as limpid fprings, 

are clear, 
To lead die train^ fweet Modefty appear : 
Here make thy court amidft our rural fcene, 
And {hepherd girls (hall own diee for their 

queen. 
With thee be Chaftity, of all afraid, 
Diftrufting all, a wife fufpicious maid ; 
But man the moil — not more the mountain doe 
Holds the fwift falcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaft, like flowers that drink the 

dew, 
A filken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild defires amidft thy train be known, 
But Faith whofe heart is fix'd on one alone : 
Defponding Meeknefs, with her downcaft eyes. 
And friendly Pity full of tender fighs ; 
And Love the laft : by theie your hearts ap« 

prove, 
Thefe are the virtues that muft Uad to love. 

The profopopoiea * Trtt/A * 1. 45, &c. is 
an ambiguous charadtcr : truth as a fimplc 
fubftantive, has various fenfes, fuch as 
conftancy, honefty, contrariety to falfe- 
hood, &c. but in none of thefe fenfes 

L can 
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can it be properly deemed the father of 
modefty, chaftity, faith, and meeknefs. 

• Wifdom ' may indeed, with better right 
be afligned as a mother to thefe, becaufe 
the perfon who is wife, will endeavour 
to be modeft, chafle, meek, and faith* 

y ful. The perfonified virtues arc here 
difcriminated, fome by internal quality, 
as Modejiy by her * pure thoughts,' and 
Chajlity by her ^ fear ;* and fome by ex- 
ternal appearance or adtion, as Meeknefs 
by her ' downcaji eyesy and Pity by her 
^fghing' Dr. Langhorne has very juft- 
ly obferved, that the ' thoughts clear as 

* limpid fprings^ attributed to Modejiy, 
are equally attributable to Chajlity i they 
are indeed not only equally, but more 
fo. The ^ flken veily on the other hand, 
given to Cbajiity, Modejiy might have 
claimed with greater propriety. * -D^ 
ponding, is not an appofite epithet for 
Meeknefs •, there can be no reafon to 
charadterize her by defpair, but fhc 
might have been not unjuftly character- 
ized 
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izcd by diffidence. Among the above 
virtues. Pity a fenfation, and Love 3, paf- 
fion^ are improperly clafTed, and Love is 
by that arrangement abfurdly made 
to lead to himfelf, * j4nd love the lajt"^ 
* Muji lead to love^ Gfc/ The paf- 
fage, notwithflanding all thefe faults^ 
is poetical, and fome of the allegori- 
cal perfonages, feparately confidered, 
are finely marked, Chajiity in particu-^ 
lar, by her cautious fufpicions^ and Faith 
by her attachment to one objeSl. The 
fimile of the doe fearful of the falcon, is 
a jufl local peculiarity : in fome parts of 
the eaft, antelopes are taken by hawks^ 
trained purpofely to take them,* 

The fecond of thefe little Pieces, cal- 
led Haflan, or the Camel Driver, is of 
fuperior character. This Poem contra- 
dicts hiftory in one principal inflance % 
the merchants of the eafl travel in nume- 

* This b a favourite diverfion at A leppo« Sec D a • R v i« 

sel'i HisToay. 

L 2 rous 
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^^rous caravans, but Ilail'an is introduced 
travelling alone in the delart. But this 
circumflance detrads little from our 
Author's merit ; adherence to hiftorical 
fad: is feldom required in poetry, and 
there are few, even of the heft compo- 
fitions, in which it is not more or lefs 
violated. HafTan, ftruck with a fudden 
and forcible impreflion of the inconve- 
niences he fufFers, and the perils he ex- 
perts, defcribes them both, reproaches 
his own avarice which prompted him 
to rifque them for the fake of gain^ 
and refleding on the fuppofed anxiety of 
a beloved fair-one, whom he had left, 
determines to return. The opening of 
the Eclogue paints folitary diftrefs and 
danger in a manner that it were perhaps 
impofTible to exceed :v / 

, V. I. In filent horror o*cr the boimdlefs wafte, 
The driver Haflan with his camels paft : 
One crufe of wa^er on his back he bore, 
And his light fcrip contain'd a fcanty ftore;' 

A fan 
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A fen of painted feathers in his hand. 
To guard his fhadcd face from fcosxhing fand. 
The fultry fun had gain'd the middle flcy. 
And not a tree and not an herb was nigh ; 
The beafts with pain their dufty way purfue, 
Shrill rdar'd the winds, and dreary was the 

view ! 
With defperate forrow wild, the affrighted man 
Thrice figh'd, thrice ftruck his breaft, and 

thus began : 
' Sad was rfie hour, and lucklefi was the day, 
* When firft from Schiraz walls I bent my 

• way !' 

The thought in the following is pro- 
per, but not well exprefled. 

V» 15. Ah ! little thought I of the blafting wind. 
The thirft or pinching hunger that I find ! 
Bethink thee Haflan, where fhall thirft aflwage« 
When fails this crufe, his unrelenting rage ? 
Soon (hall this fcrip its precious load refign ; " 
Then what but tears and hunger fhall be ^ino ?* 

To a perfon in Haflaq's iituation, thq 
apprehenfion was natural, that his crufe 
and fcrip might be exhaufted before hi& 
journey was accomplifhed. This would 
indoce him to fpare his provifion, even to 

L 3 the 
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the indurance of a fmall degree of hun- 
ger and thirft, in order to avoid a great- 
xy cr. But the paflage, from its commence- 
ment to its conclufiouy has no climax or 
enhancement of idea : the fpeaker begins 
and ends with ' hunger*,* he is hungry 
now, and he only expedls to be hungry 
when his ftore is expended. This mif- 
take might have been eafily rectified i 
^^ by omitting the firft couplet, * Ah little 
* thought 1, Gff ' and confequently fup- 
prefling the idea of prefent fufFerings ; and 
then continuing the interrogations in the 
fame mode, from the fecond to the third ; 
JFhen the contents of my crufe and my fcrip 
are exhaufied^ how Jhall thirji be relieved^ 
and bow Jhall hunger be fatisfied ? Such 
^ feeming minutiae as thefe, coniUtute the 
diitin^ion between fenfe and nonfenfe. 

Haflan's apoftrophe to his camels is 
beautiful, but not corred : 

V. 21. 
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V. 21, Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs^ a more than equal fliare ! 
Here, where no fprings in murmurs break 

away, 
Or mofs-crown'dy^fm/^/ifj mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope the^r^^w delights to know. 
Which plains more bleft, or verdant vales be- 

ftow: 
Here rocks alone, and taftele& (ands are found. 
And faint spid iickly winds for ever howl 

aroundv 

* Griefs^' in the fecond line, fhould have ^ 
been changed for diftrefs, or fomc 
other word of fimilar import. Springs ^ 
and fountains^ are fynonymous; the 
image of groves or (hades might have 
been advantageoufly fubftituted for one 
of them. Dr. Langhorne has very juftly 
objedled to the * green delights^ of ver^ 
dant vafes.' The phrafe, ' green delights ^^ ^ 
was firft ufed by Thomfon. 

And all thie green delights Aufonia pours. 

Summer, 945. 

L + V. 31, 
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V« 31. Curft be die gold and (liver which pecfuad« 
Weak men to f(A\ovf far-fatiguing trade ! ♦ 
The lilly peace outfhines the filver ftore. 
And life is dearer than the golden ore : 
Yet money tempts us o'er the defert brown. 
To ev^ry diftant maf k and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft die fea : 
And are we only yet repay'd by thee ? 
Ah ! \)riiy was ruin (b attra£tive made, 
Or why fond man fo eaftly betray'd ? 
Why heed we not, while mad we hafte along, 
The gende voice of peace, or pleafure's fong ; 
Or wherefore think the flow'ry mountain's 

fide, 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's 

pride. 
Why think we thefe lefs pleafing to behold, 
Than dreary deferts, if they lead to gold ? 

There are paflages of which it is difficult 
to fix the merit. The above quotation 
is of that kind. To a man travelling in 
barren deferts, it was natural to recall 
and infift on the ideas of * verdant vales * 
and ^ mofs' crown d fountains I but when 
fuch a man is reprefented as diftreffcd 

*^* Far-fatiguing is a bad compound. 

aqd 
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and affrighted, * wild %vitb dejperate 
^ forrow^ &;c/ a repeated attention to 
thofc comparatively unimportant objects, 
may be thought ill-timed, and too tri- 
fling to be probable. Whether the 
Poet was right or wrong in this re- 
fpeft, the paragraph is certainly languid 
from diffufion ; diniinifhing the number 
of lines would have greatly improved it. 
One of thefe couplets is of the fort 
which (as Dr, Johnfon obferves on ano- 
ther occafion) if once read, will be read 
again, and frequently repeated ; 

ITie lilly peace, &c. 

The thought of terming * Peace a lilly ^ 
is conceived in the genuine oriental me- 
taphorical manner ; and it is pity that 
the effeft of it was afterwards weakened 
by imperfonating the fame fubjedt, * the 
* gentle voice of Peace ^ &c/ To keep 
imagery and fentiment confiftent, even 

through 
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through a fhort poem, is no cafy tafk ; 
and he who accompliihes it merits high 
approbation. 

The idea of danger which the begin - 
ing of the Eclogue imprefled, is now re-» 
fumed and enforced with frefli vigour : 

V, 49. O ccafe my fears ! — All frantic as I go. 

When thought creates unnumbered fcenes of 

woe. 
What if the lion in his rage I meet ! 
Oft in the duft I view his printed feet : 
And fearful ! oft when days declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night. 
By hunger rous'd he fcours the groaning plain. 
Haunt wolves and fullen tygers in his train : 
Before them Death with (hrieks dire<^ their 

way. 
Fills the wild yell and leads them to their prey* 

Such is the power of poetry in the appre-* 
henfive tremulous exclamation^ * JVbat if 
* the lion^ Gfr/ that we feem to hear the 
voice of fear^ and fhudder as we hear it« 
t/^he circumftance of the ^ printed foot^ 
Jleps is minutely natural, and the pro- 

fopopoiea 
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iopopolea of Death is one of the fincft 
inftances of the horrid fublime our Ian* 
guage can boad of. 

But Collins, in the defcription of an 
Eaftern defert, could find additional 
terrors : 

V. 61. At that dead hour the iilent afp (hall creep. 
If ought of reft I find, upon my fleep : 
Or (bme fwolnferpent twifthis fcales around. 
And W4kc to anguifli with a burning wound. 

The pidure would bear no further 
heightening ; we are now relieved by a 
contrafted profped of content and fe*- 
curity : 

V. 65. Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor. 
From luft of wealth and dread of death ficuref 
They tempt no deferts, and no griefs they find i* 
Peace rules the day, wherp resign rules the 
mind. 

* The idea of cqmparative happinefs is here too pofi- 
tively cxprefled. ' Secure from dread of death, • They. 
* find no griefs f l^c* 

Whether 
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Whether this Eclogue might not have 
been more fkilfully concluded, I am not 
t^ difpofed to inquire; but fomething may 
be iiiid in favour of the prefcnt conclu- 
fion. The man whom avarice had 
prompted to quit a beloved objeft, when 
difappointcd and diftrefled, might view 
his conduct in a culpable light, and be 
anxious to make reparation. Haffan's 
recolledlion of his Zara, and his refledlion 
on her forrows, feem therefore not un- 
naturally introduced, as an additional 
inducement to his return. The lines 
have their defedls and their beauties. 
Dr. Langhorne thinks the fourth couplet, 
* Tet as thou goejly &c.' an artificial 
prettinefs : if it is faulty, the fault con- 
fifts in the remotenefs of the comparifon, 
between the ^g&s and the 6/a^s of wind. 
Zara's wifhes for the fafety of a lover, 
who, notwithftanding her in treaties, per- 
fifted in leaving her, convey a pleafing 
idea of her charader ; 

V. 71. 
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V«'7i« Oii|iple& youth ! for (he thy love hath won 
The tender Zara will be moft undone ! 
Big fwelPd my hearty and own'd the powerful 

maid. 
When f aft Jhe drop^d her tears^ as thusjhefaid: 
** FareyvcU the youth, whom fighs could not 

" detain, 
." Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in 

** vain ! 
^ Yet as thou goeft, may every blaft arife 
** Weak and unfelt as thefe mycAcAJighs ! 
" Safe o'er the wild, no perils mayft thou fee, 
" No griefs endure, nor weep falfe youth like 

" me." 

O let me fafely to the fair return, i 

Say with a kifs, (he muft not, (hall not mourn ; 
O let me teach my heart to lofe its fears, 
Recaird by wifdom's voice, and Zara's tears. 

He faid, and call'd on heav'n to blefs the day. 
When back to Schiraz walls he bent his way. 

The third Eclogue is called Abra, or 
the Georgian Sultana, and rcprefents a 
Perfian monarch enamoured with a 
fair (hepherdefs, whom he raifes to the 

Imperial 
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Imperial throne. The human mind 
always dwells with complacence on the 
ideas of rural folitude, and cottage inno- 
cence : we afford a ready indulgence 
/ to the deception which annexes to 

thofe ideas, the idea of unmixed hap- 
pinefs ; though experience convinces us 
that no fuch happinefs is really exiilent. 
There is another favourite fatisfadtion 
which we derive from the contemplation 
of greatnefs elevating humble merit. 
A poem which defcribes thefe fubjeds in 
the mod agreeable colours, cannot fail 
to intereft the reader. 

The' Piece opens with this beautiful 
pidure of an evening profpedt : 

V, I. In Georgia's land where Tefflis tow'rsare fecn. 
In diftant view along the level green. 
While evening dews inrich the glittering glade. 
And the tall forefts caft a longer (hade. 
What time 'tis fweet o'er fields of rice to ftray. 
Or fcent the breathing maize at fetting day ; 
Amid the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
Emyra fung die pleafing cares of love. 

Of 
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Of Abra firft began the tender ftraii). 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain : 
At morn (he came thofe willing flocks to lead. 
Where lillies rear them in the wat'ry mead ; 
From early dawn the Jive-long hours fhe told. 
Till late at filcnt eve (he penn'd the fold. 

Abra is introduced in a grove, wreath- 
ing a flowery chaplet for her hair. 
Shakefpeare himfelf could not have de- 
vifed a more natural and pleafing inci- 
dent than that of the monarch's atten- 
tion, being attrafted by her fong : 

V, 21. Great Abbas chanc'd that fated morn to ftray, 
By love conduced from the chace away ; 
Among the vocal vales he heard her fong, 
And fought the vales and echoing groves 



among : 



At length he found, and woo'd the rural maid, 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obey'd. 

Our great Epic Poet has well reprefent- 
cd the general mother of mankind, as 
leaving with reluftance the flowers of 
paradife. Even when in purfuit of fome 
fuppofed fuperior good, we part with 
regret from trifles, to which we have 

been 
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been long accuflomed. This natural 
fentiment is here beautifully defcribed : 

V. 29. The royal lover bore her from die plain ; 

Yet * ftill her crook and bleadng flock remain : 
Oft as fhe went, fhe backward turn'd her view. 
And bade diat crook and bleating flock adieu. 

Nor Icfs charadleriftically does the Poet 
infift on his fliepherdefs's attachment 
to her former refidence and occupa- 
tion : 

V. 39. Yet midft the blaze of courts (he fix'd her love. 
On the cool fountain, or the fhady grove ; 
Still with the (hepherd's innocence her mind. 
To lii'cfweet vaUy znAJhw*ry mead inclined : 
And oft as fpring renewed the plains with 

fivwers^ 
Breath'd his foft gales, and led the fragrant 

hours, 
With fure return flie fought ^fyhanfcme^ 
The breezy mountain, znAihtforeJi green. 
Her maids around her mov'd a duteous band ! 
Each bore a crook all rural in her band : 

* The afe of the disjandive jet^ does not (eem pro- 
per in this place, 'when would have been better* 

Some 
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Some flmple lay of herds and flocks they fung ; 
With joy the mountain and the foreft rung. 

The critical reader will difcern in this 
pleafing paflage, too great famenefs of 
imagery and expreflidn ; too much of the ^ 

* fweet vak^' the * ^ovf try mead ^* and the 

* plain renewed ijoith flowers / too much 
of the ^Jhady grove,* iht ^fylvanfceney2sA 
the * green fore jl.* This is indeed a ve- 
nial blemifli, and might have been eafily 
avoided. 

The Royal Lover is then introduced 
attending his Abra in thefe her favourite 
excuriionSy and the Piece concludes with 
refledtions on his happinefs, and a wi(h 
that others may imitate his example : 

V. 65. Let thofe who rule on PeHia's jewelPd throne, 
Be fam'd for love, and gentleft love alone \ 
Or wreathe like Abbas, full of fair renown. 
The lover's myrtle, with die warrior's crown. 
O happy days ! the maids around her fay ; 
O hafte profufe of bleflings, hafte away ! 
** Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd; 
" And every Georgian maid like Ahra lov'd." 

M The 
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The fourth Eclogue, intitled Agib and 
Secandcr, or the Fugitives, has great 
^ merit. War, that difgrace of human 
nature, and foiirce of human mifery, 
is here painted in its proper colours ; 
intruding on the habitations of inno- 
cence, exchanging fecurity for terror, 
iafety for danger, and domeftick com- 
fort for unmerited diftrefi. Two Cir- 
caffian fhepherds are defcribed flying by 
night from the progreflive devaftations 
of a relentlefs enemy. 

The couplet with which it opens, has 
fomething feemingly incongruous with 
the reft of the beginning : it conveys too 
pleafurable, perhaps too trifling an idea 
to conned: eafily with the grandeur and 
folemnity of the context : 

V. I* In fair Grcajfia^ where to love inclin*dj 

Eachfwain was hleft^ for every maid was kindy 
At that ftill hour, when awful midnight reigns. 
And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains ; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high. 
And paft in radiance through the cloudlefs iky ; 

Sad 
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Sad o'er the dews two brother (hepherds fled. 
Where wild'ring fear and defp'rate forrow led : 
Faft as they preft dieir flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravag'd plains, and valliesy?^?/? away. 
Along the mountain's bending fides they ran, 
'Till faint and weak, Secander thus began. 

Part of Secander's fpeech, and Agib's 
reply, defcribe local progreflion, by fe- 
vcral pidturefque circumftances : 

SECANDER. 

V. 13. O ftay thee Agib, for my feet deny, 
A^ longer friendly to my life^ to fly. 
Friend of my heart, O turn thee ?j\Afurvey^ 
Trace our fad flight thro' all its length of way ! 
And firft review that long extended plain. 
And yon wide groves already paft with pain ! 
Yon ragged cliff, whofe dangerous path we 

tried. 
And laft this lofty mountain's weary fide ! 

AGIB. 
Weak as thou art, yet haplefs muft thou know, 
The toils of flight, or fome feverer woe ! 
Still as I hafte, the Tartar fliouts behind. 
And (hrieks and forrows load the faddening 
wind: 

Ma In 
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In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 
He blafts our harvefts, and deforms our land* 
Yon citron grove, whence firft in fear we came. 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame : 
Far fly the fwains, like us, in deep deipair. 
And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. 

From the pen of Cowley, fuch an 
obfervation as Secander's, * that his feet 
* were no longer friendly to his life^* 
might have been expected, but Collins 
rarely committed fuch violations of fim- 
plicity. The citron grove drooping its 
fair honours^ is the language of a juve- 
nile writer. 

During the time the fliepherds arc fup- 
pofed to reft, Secander upbraids the in* 
dplence of the Perfian monarch, by 
which the incurfions of the Tartars were 
encouraged ; and Agib enumerating fome 
of the beautiful fcenes of his country, 
regrets the viciflitude they had fufFered 
from the ravage of war. Whether fuch 
an enumeration can be thought compa- 
tible 
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tible with the difturbcd ftatc of mind^ 
ncceflarily attendant on a painful and 
perilous fituation, is doubtful ; but Dr. 
Langhorne has juftly obferved, tUat the 
expreflion in this part of the poem, 
is almoft inimitably fweet and beau- 
tiful : 

« 

V. 37. Yet thefe green hiDs, in fummer's fultry heat, 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. 
Sweet to the fight is Zabran's flvwery plain, 
And once by maids and fhepherds lov'd in 

vain! 
No more the virgins (hall delight to rove 
By Sargis banks or Irwan's (hady grove ; 
On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale. 
Or breathe the fweets of Aly^sjlowery vale : 
Fair fcenes ! but ah ! no more with peace 

pofleft, 
With eafe alluring, and with plenty bleft, 
No more the fhepherd's whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind produ£h of a bounteous year ; 
No more the date with fnowy bloflbms crown'd, 
But ruin fpreads her baleful fires around. 

This paflage however, with all its excel- 
lencies, is not corred. The above-men-^ 
tioned critick remarks a want of va-« 

M 3 ricty 
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riety in the epithets ; the * plain of 
Zabran,* and the * vale ofAly^ are both 
flowery. But this is not its fole fault. 
In the fourth line, the word once feems 
to refer to fome other time and circum- 
fiance than the prefent j * By nymphs 
* and jhepherds lovd alas ! in vain^ 
would have been better. After mention- 
ing in general terms the ^ produSls of a 
bounteous year; the mention of one par- 
ticular only, * the date ivith fnowy blof 
fonts crowndy (though the image in 
itfelf is fine) has a bad efFedl.* Gram- 
matical concord is alfo violated ; of 
the three fubftantives, the * tents^' the 
^ produdisy and the ^ date^ two are plural 
and one fmgular, and appear ^ the verb 
of adtion common to all, being plural, 
cannot agree with the laft. 

The fate of beauty fuiFering in the 
hands of favage ferocity, is ftrikingly 
reprefented in the following: 

* In a fpeaker's fituationy to have introdoced a num* 
bcr of different flowers or fruits would have been impro« 
ppr ; the introducing a iingle ii.flance is aukward. 

V.5I, 
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V, 51. In vain Circaffia boafb her ^icy groves, 
P or ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 
In vain fhe boafts her fiaireft of the fair. 
Their eyes, blue languifh, and their golden hair f 
Thofe eyes in tears their fruitle(s griefs muft 

fend I 
Thofe hairs the Tartar's cruel hand (hall rend. 

The conclufion fets the principal fub- 
jedt in full view ; we hear the fhrieks of 
the diftrefled villagers, and fee the ap- 
proach of the fires, with the two fhep- 
hcrds flying before them by moon-light, 
over a vaft and folitary region. The 
paflTage is an inftance of the true fublime : 

V, 67. He faid; when loud along die vale was heard, 
A (hriller fhriek, and nearer fires appeared : 
The aflfrightcd fhepherds through the dews of 

night, 
Wide o'er the moon-light hills renew'd their 

flight. 

Collins's difapprobation of his own Ec- 
logues^ has been imputed to his think- 

M 4 ing 
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ing them not fufficiently exprcflive of 
Aiiatick manners. But the idea of man- 
ners feems miflakenly fubftltuted for the 
idea of language. The author has feU 
dom violated the great outline of eaftern 
cufloms^ and his fubjedts did not often 
lead him to a defcription of minute par* 
ticulars. His diction, as Dr. Langhorne 
has remarked, is not the di£tion of the 
eaft; it is moftly fimple, and often elegant, 
but not flowery or metaphorical. The 
Eclogues, with all the faults that have 
been pointed out, have fuch poetical 
merit, that the above-mentioned writer's 
decifion may be fafely adopted, when he 
intimates that they have nothing to fear 
from a comparifon with any of their 
predeceflbrs. 
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ESSAY V9. 



On Gray's Church-Yard Elegy. 



TH E Elegy written in a Country 
Church-Yard, from the nature of 
its fubjeft, and the merit of its executi- 
ons, has obtained an uncommon (hare of 
popularity. The principal refpedt in 
which it has been fuppofed defedlive, is 
a want of plan ; an ingenious Writer has 
obferved, * that it is thought by fome to 

* be no more than a confufed heap of 

* fplendid ideas, thrown together with- 
^ out order, and without proportion.'* 
That it is, however, not deftitute of 

f }Ar. Knox's Effays, Moral and Literary, Vol. i, p. 

92, ift. Edit. 

plan. 
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plan, the following analyfis will fufiici^ 
cntly demonftrate : whether the arrange- 
ment might not have been in fome parts 
improved, is another queflion. The 
Poet ver]P»graphically defcribes the pro- 
cefs of a calm evening, in which he in- 
troduces himfelf wandering near a Coun- 
try Church- Yard. From the fight of 
the place, he takes occafion, by a few 
natural and fimple, but important cir- 
cumftances, to characterize the life of a 
peafant ; and obferves, that it need not 
be difdained by ambition or grandeur, 
whofe moft diflinguifhed fuperiorities 
muft all terminate in the grave. He then 
proceeds to intimate, that it was not. 
from any natural inequality of abilities, 
but from want of acquired advantages, 
as riches, knowledge, &c. that the 
humble race, whofe place of interment 
he was furveying, did not rank with the 
moft celebrated of their cotemporarics. 
The fame impediments, however, which 
gbftruCted their courie to greatnefs, he 

thinks 
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thinks alfo precluded their progrefs in 
vice, and, confequently, that what was 
loft in one refpedt, was gained in the 
Qther. From this refledion he not un- 
naturally proceeds to remark, on that 
univerfality of regard to the deceafed, 
which produces, even for thefe humble 
villagers, a commemoration of their paft 
exiftence. Then turning his attention 
on himfelf, he indulges the idea of his 
being commemorated in the fame man- 
ner, and introduces an epitaph which he 
fuppofes to be employed on the occa- 
fion. The matter here, it muft be al- 
lowed, is not extenfive nor uncommon 5 
the poem muft, therefore, depend much 
on the manner for its importance : 

v. I. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landfcape on the 
fight, 
^nd all the air a folemn ftillnefs holds, 

Sav^ 
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Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowfy tinklings lull die diftant folds i 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of fuch, as wand'ring near her fecret bow'r, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 

Poetry can alone univerfally intereft, 
when it '* brings back the memory 
of the paft," when it recalls the objedts 
we have feen, and the emotions we have 
felt. Every man of obfervation, who 
has wandered in the fields in an autum* 
nal evening, will acknowledge Gray*s 
pidture to be drawn from nature. The 
circumftances which denote the pro- 
greflion of time, are regularly intro- 
duced, and finely marked ; as the depar- 
ture of day;* the homeward return of the 
herd, and of the plowman ; the gradua 
fading of the landfcape ; the fubfequen 
filence, broken only by the hum of tt 
beetle ; the diftant tinkling of the we 
ther bell, and hooting of the ow 

* Farting day was undoubtedly intended for fitting 
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and laftly, the rifing of the moon, by 
which the Church- Yard, the objedl of 
contemplation/ becomes vifible. 

Parallels between different fubjedls arc 
feldom natural or juft enough to be 
pleafing -, they exift oftener in the fancy 
of the perfon comparing, than in any 
adlual refemblance of the things com- 
pared. There are inftances however, in 
which they have their advantages : the 
fuppofed tolling of the curfew, juft as 
the fun was leaving the horizon, is not 
wholly deftitute of analogy to the tolling 
of what is called the paffing bell for the 
deceafed. The mention of a knell, na- 
turally recalls this idea, and fpreads a 
folcmnity over the mind, which pre- 
pares it for the fentiments that follow. 

A Periodical Writer * has objected to 
this line. 

* The curfew tolls die knell of parting day/ 
• The Babler, Vol. i. No. 55. 

The 
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The verb being ufed in the prefent, in- 
ftead of the preterite, parting inftead of 
parted^ produces (he thinks) a falfe me- 
taphor, as the bell is never rung till 
the perfon is dead. Among our ancef« 
tors, however, the bell v^as rung while 
the party was expiring, in order to ob- 
tain the prayers of the neighbourhood 
on his behalf.* 

There is an anachronifm, in intro- 
ducing the curfew, a cuftom of a remote 
period, in a modern poem, in which 
the poet alfo introduces himfelf ; but this 
is a venial tranfgreflion of propriety, for 
which the goodnefs of the poetry am- 
ply compenfates. This ftanza has, in- 
deed, many beauties :. there are, perhaps^ 
few inftances, wherein the fenfe is more 
enforced by correfpondent found, than 

• The very cxpreflion of pajjing bell accords with thii 
idea. See Brand's edition of Bou&Nfi't Antiqoita- 
tes Vulgares, page 12« 
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in that of the * herd winding Jlowly o'er 
* the lea^' and that of the verb * plod^* 
applied to the movement of the plow- 
man. The idea of folitude, always 
grand, and often pleafing, is ftrongly 
impreifed by the circumftance of the 
cattle, and the peafant relinquifhing the 
fields to the wandering poet. 

The Beetle * was introduced in poe- 
try by Shakefpeare, but that circum- 
fiance is no proof of imitation in Gray ; 
both poets undoubtedly transferred im- 
mediately from nature, an image fo very 
common. Shakefpeare has made the 
moft of his defcription ; indeed, far too 
much, coniidering the occafion : 

• The name of beetle points out the gtnus^ not the 
fytcies of infedt. That here intended is the large black 
ttsit, fo common in autumnal and mild wintry even* 
ings, as often to fly with confiderable force againft the 
faces of perfons walking abroad. This has been con- 
founded with a fummer beetle, viz. the common tre« 
•ockchafer* 



Ta 
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■To black Hecate's fummons 



The fhard-born beetle with his drowfey huniy 
Hath rung night's yawning peal.- 

Macbeth, who had committed one mur- 
der in perfon, who intended to com- 
mit another by proxy, and was about 
to acquaint his wife with his intention, 
could not be very likely to talk of Hecate 
fummoning the beetle * With bis drowfy 
' hum to ring night's yawning peahy 
nor to recolledt that fuch beetle had 
its place of nativity under a tile fhard,* 
The imagination muft be indeed fer- 
tile, which could produce this ill 
placed exuberance of imagery. The 
Poet, when compofing this paffage, 
mud have had in his mind all the remote 
ideas of Hecate, a heathen goddefs, of a 
beetle, of night, of a peal of bells, and of 
that ad:ion of the mufcles, commonly 
called a gape or yawn. 

* Shakefpeare was remarkably fond of defcriptive mi- 
nutenefs ; his beetle is Jhard-born^ his hat is eloyfter^d, 
with many other inilances of the fame kind^ introduced 
with more or lefs propriety. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hill, in his Natural Hiflory of 
Animals, has objedjcd to the cauic affign-p 
cd by Gray, for the hollowing of the 
pwl : the voice of that bird^ he thinks, 
is not the voice of complaint, but rather 
of joy or exultation. Perhaps we are 
not fufficiently acquainted with the 
(Economy of nodlurnal fowls, to decide 
pofitively what is the real occafion of 
their clamour. That it is produced by 
moleftation, we have no reafon to be- 
lieve, becaufe they are feldom molefted, 
and often clamorous ; that it is produced 
by pleafure, we have no certainty, nor 
are we more certain that it proceeds 
from hunger. Owls have been noticed 
to be more vociferous in the fame places, 
in fome years, and in fome feafons of 
the year, than in others. During the 
breeding time, when the feathered race 
in general are moft noiiy, it is remark-^ 
able that this genus is uncommonly 
(ilent : two of thefe animals often feem 
to anfwer each other's voices i and a fin- 

N gla 
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gle one has fometlmes feemed to chufe 
a fituation, wherein its own voice might 
be returned by an echo. The paflage 
in queftion, however, is truly poetical ; 
and though it may aflign a wrong caufe^ 
in a matter where we cannot aflign a 
right one, few perfons perhaps will wiih 
it had been omitted. 

V. 13. Beneath thofe rugged elms, that yew trees 
(hade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 

The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn. 
The fwallow twittering from the ftraw- 
built (bed. 
The cock's ihrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more (hall roufe them from' their lowly 
bed. 

For diem no more the blazing hearth (hall 
burn. 
Or bufy houfewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to li^ their (ire's return. 
Or climb his knees the env/d ki(s to (bare. 

Oft 
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Oft did die harveft to their fickle^Id, 

Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe has.f 
broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd die woods beneath their fturdy 
ftroke ! 

The rural day is here moft beautifully 
depidted : the images are fo obvious, 
fo natural in themfelves, and fo natu* 
rally connedled, that one is furprized 
to find them now firft placed in this 
pleaiing point of combination. All the 
circumftancesy except the morning 
breeze, which is perhaps too poetically 
made the voice of a profopopoiea, * T^he 
• breezy call, &c/ are expreffed without 
diminution of dignity, in the iimpleft 

* The other members of this ftanza are iimilar^ with 
regard to the notation of time $ the verbs are ail in the 
fimple preterite ; and if the meafure of the verfe would 
have allowed the omiiHon of the auxiliar tai, this line 
would have been of the fame ftrndure, and been better. 
If any auxiliar were admitted, I think it (hould be the 
preterpluperfeft bad, as fpeaking of a£ts performed pre* 
Tious to a certain point of paft time, viz. that of the 
peafantU deceafe, 

N 2 manner 
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manner imaginable ; cottage life is deli* 
neated in the mofl pleafing colours^ 
every thing amiable is introduced^ every 
thing diigufting or ridiculous is fup- 
prefled. There is, however, t love of 
order in fome minds, which wQuld have 
been better fatisfied with a different 
arrangement of thefe flajizas : the rural 
morning, as in nature, might have been 
immediately fucceeded by the rural 01 id- 
day, and the rural mid-day by the rund 
evening. By this means alfb, the mind 
would have repofed on the pleaiing and 
interefling idea of the peafant furroujid* 
ed by his children. 

The bf eeey call of iBoenfe-brmdiiiig mom. 
The fwallow twittering from the ftraw-built 
Ihed, 

The cock's flirill clarion, or the echoing hom, 
No more (hall roufe diem from their lo^y bed. 

CMtdid the harveft to their fickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe has broke : 

Hwr 
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How jocand did they df ivd dteir team afield ! 
How bow*d the woods lieneath their fturdy 
ftroke ! 

Foi' ^om no more the h\2aing hearA (bolt feuniy 
Or bufy boufewife pty her eveniAg care i 

No childrea run to lifp their fire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envy'd kifs to (bare. 

The matter df franfpofition might, in- 
deed, ha^e been carried ftiU farther; 
the bufindfs of the refpe<ftive feafons 
might have been mentioned in regular 
progreflion : 

Oft jocund did they c&ive their team afield. 
Their furrow oft the ftubbom glebe had broke : 

How did the harveil to their fickle yield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ihirdy 
ftroke ? 

The poetry feemrs to fuffer little or no^ 
thing from^ this alteration. One object 
tlon may perhaps arife, that by infiiU 
ing on a multiplicity of diurnal a<^$, 
in driving the team afield, ' 0/t Jocund, 
* &c.' infleadof a multiplicity of annual 

N 3 operations. 
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operations^ in gathering the harvcft, * Oft 
^ did, &c/ we loofc the pleafing idea of 
the fuppofed longaevity of a ruftick. It 
may alfo be queftioned, whether the ex* 
clanniatory * How,* has not more pathos, 
when applied to the mental hilarity of 
the carter, than when applied to the cor- 
poreal energy or agility of the reaper. 

V. 29. Let not ambition mock their uleful toil. 
Their homely joys, and deftiny Qbfciire ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a difdainful fmile, 
The ihort and fimple annals of the poor : 

The pleonafm and periflblogy, have been 
already difcriminated as bearing, one a 
good fenfe, the other a bad one; as 
modes of fpeech, in both of which more 
words are ufed than are abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, but as modes of fpeech, effen- 
tially different in their intention and 
effeft.* The pleonafm is here beautifully 
exemplified ; all, in fadt, is faid in the firft 
two lines of theflanza, * Let not, &c.* that 
i^ iaid in the third and fourth ; but theite^ 

• Sec page ^j. 

ratioA 
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ration is a climax that impreffes the idea 
with additional vigour. Few poetical 
images have been more ftrongly drawn, 
than this of * Grandeur fmilthg difdain^ 
"^ fully at the annals of the poor.* 

- V. 33. The boaft of heraldry, the pomp of powV, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er 
gave, 
Awaits * alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but U> the grave. 

This ftanza is characterized by energy, 
and melody, in the higheft degree. Poe- 
try attains her purpofe by various ways i 
fometimes by iingle, and fometimes by 
combined efforts ; and where variety 
does not produce confulion, it often 
adds force. In a hiflory piece well exe-* 
cuted, a number of perfons, all of dif* 
tinft charader, but co-operating to one 
general end, will moftly enhance its 

* It ihould have been awaits the plaral> for it includes 

a number of circumftances. 

N 4 value. 
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¥tltte. We have here^ firft, a group of 
tbftra£k ideas, * The boqfi of heraldry, 

* &c/ fo forcibly convey'd, that we 
ahnoft imperfbnate them in our own 
mind, as ' awaiting the approach of the 

* inevitable hour :' the fcene is then chan- 
ged, and the fame circumflance repre- 
fentcd in another manner; we fee the 

* paths of glory,' however different or dift- 
ant, all converging to, and concluding 
in, one central point, they * lead hut to 

* the Grave. ^ It is obfervable, that the 
poet here properly confines himielf to 

the gifts of fortune, • The boafi of herald 

* dry, &e.* one inflance only, that of 

beau^, excepted ; thus artfully prepar* 
ing us for his fubiequent ftanzas, ' Per-- 
^ haps in this negkBed Jp^t, &c.' where 
he introduces the gifts of nature as equal* 
tycomnKmto the rich and the poor.- 
If beauty, which, as a gift of nature, is 
at leaft as frequent among the latter as 
among the former, had been totally 
omitted, the paflage might have gained in 
point of regularity, though it would have 

loft 
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loft in point of pathos* That even Gr^ 
eould not unite all advantages^ ooly 
proves 9 that» in all human compofitiofis^ 
<here muft be imperfedtion. 

V. 37. Nor you, ye prouJ, impute U thefe il^efaub ; 

If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raifc. 

Where thro' the long-drawn iflc and freued 

vaalt, 

The pealing anthem AvcQs die aote of praife. 

Can ftoried urn, or animated bufl. 

Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the filcnt duff. 
Or Flattery footh the dull coJd car of death 7 

The phrafc, * impute to iheje the faulty* 
does not icem very happily to erprcft 
the poet's idea; v^rhich was obviouHj 
this, that the great have no pretence to 
defpife the mean for the privation oi thoie 
funeral honours, which can avail nothing 
to the dead, of any rank whatever; The 
fecondftanza, * Can /tor kd urn y &c.' aflcs? 
qucftions, which Airely need not have been 
aikcd, bccaufe they can be anfwered only 

in 
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in the negative ; they are, however, afk- 
ed, with fuch dignity and grace, that we 
muft not only pardon, but admire them. 

The Author of thefe EiTays has known 
fo many inflances of a coincidence to- 
tally cafual, a refemblance of fenti* 
ment or expreflion, where there could 
be no poflibility of communication, that 
he fcarcely dares to fay what he thinks 
is, or is not, really a defigned or acci- 
dental imitation ; or in other words, 
where memory has, or has not, been 
either confcioufly, or unconfcioufly con- 
cerned. When Gray wrote thefe ftanzas, 
he poflibly might have been reading 
Tickeirs beautiful Poem on the Death of 
Addifon; and the Weftminfter- Abbey 
fcene might confequently furnifh fome 
of his DisjeSli Membra Poeta. This 
however is by no means certain ; a man 
of Gray's difpofition would undoubtedly 
fometimes frequent our venerable Gothick 

Cathedrals^ 
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Cathedrals,* and might copy immedi- 
ately from the originals, his * long drawn 
* ifl^^' * fretted vaults' ' pealing anthem^* 
and ^ animated ft at ue' Be this as. it 
may, it is at leaft worth obferving, how 
nobly, yet, how varioufly, two great 
mailers || have touched the fame fubjedl : 

How rjent did his old companions tread. 
By nudnight lamps, the manfions of die dead ; 
Thro* breathing ftatues, then unheeded things. 
Thro' rows of warriors, and thro' walks of 

kings ! 
What awe did the flow folemn knell Infpire, 
The pealing organ, and the paufing choir.— 

TiCKBLL. 

V. 45. Perhaps in this negle£bd (pot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celeftial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
fway'd, 
Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre. 

* We have Gray's own authority for this. See Ma- 
son's edition of his Poems, &c. quarto, p* 260. 

y TiCKELL, however negleded his works may he, was 

really a genuine poet. 

But 
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But KaowkdgB to tbeir eyes her ampk {M^e^ 
Rich with the fpoilsof Time, did ne'er unsoll ; 

Chfll Penury reprels'd their noble rage, 
AndfitPzethe genial comentof the foul. 

Fi^ maiiy 2 gem of pumft ray ferene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear i 

Full many a flower is born to btufli unieen^ 
And wafle its fweetnefs oil the' depart air. 

The Englifh language probably cannot 
boait a finer fpecimen of poetry than 
theie ftanzas. The fnppofifion of the 
powers poflefled, of the circtimftances 
which prevented their exertion, and the 
illuftrative comparifons, are all comn^u* 
nicated with a grandeur and energy that 
have feldom been equalled. The Poet 
calls from the graves before him, the 
hands that might have wielded the fcep- 
tre, or ftruck the lyre, and creates in 
cur imaginations the allegorical being$|^ 
who reprefled their progrefs to gxeatnefs ; 
Knowledge with-holding the fight of her 
roll^ and Penury caftlng on them a look» 

which 
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wlikh might be metaphoricalljr faid to 
freeze or congeal their faculties.* 

There is in Young's Night Thoughts, 
a profopopoica of Midnight, waving a 
lift of xnoftality in the ftartled eye, or 
£ght of Fancy : 

By the long lift of fwift mortality, 

From Adam downwards to this ev'ning's kneO, 

Which Midnight waves in Fancy's ftardf d eye. 

Gray undoubtedly had read the lines, yet 
it is queftionable whether he thought of 

* The defignefy and engraver^ Have more than once 
employed their refpedlive arts, in prodacing an embel- 
liihment to this noble poem. The poet leaning over a 
Comb-ftoney given us by one, and the funeral pofleffion 
by another, are trite and obvioas ideas. The ilanza in 
iqneftion would afford a fine pidlure : two of Gray's 
Forr^&thers of the hamlet, might be introduced repo- 
^/qg Ffom their labour; dignity and grace might be 
given to their forms ; tjie eye of one beaming celedial 
tre, might caft a tegretful look at Knowltdge (urning 
from him with her folded roll ; the other might indig- 
nantly regard Penury, who at a diftance fhould, with 
a calm feverity of countenance, point out to him a 
plough, or fome other infbiiment of that cultivation, 
which it was his lot to attend to. 

them 
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them when he produced this not very 
diflimilar image of Knowledge with her 
ample page. The adtion of the perfon 
is however properly varied^ as the ge- 
neral fubjeft' required ; Midnight is ex- 
poling the contents of the roll, knowledge 
is concealing them. There is in Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, a paiTage which pof- 
fibly fupplied our author with his fen- 
timent ; and there is in Young's Satires, 
another to which he might be indebted 
for his turn of expreffion : 

Like rofes that in deferts bloom and die. 

Pope. 
Full many a flower is born to blidb unfeen. 

Gray. 

And,wafte their mufic on the iavage race. 

YOUNO, 

And wafte their fweetneis on die defert air. 

Gray. 

V. 57* Some village Hampden, that, with daundieft 
breaft, 
The litde tyrant of his fields withftood ; 

Some 
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Some mute inglorious Milton here may reft ; 
Some Cromwell guiltlefs of his country's 
blood. 

The applaufe of liftening fenates to command^ 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife, 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes^ 

Their lot forbade : nor circumfcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con^ 
fin'dj 

Forbade to wade through flaughter to a throne. 
And (hut die gates of mercy on manldnd ; 

The ftniggling pangs of confcious truth to hidc^ 
To quench die blufhes of ingenuous {hame. 

Or heap die (brines of luxury and pride, 
Widi incenfe kindled at the Mufe's flame* 

The dodrine which our poet had been 
inculcating in general terms^ and illuf- 
trating by remote fimile^ by the gem 
and the flower^ he here proceeds to il- 
luftrate^ by fuppofed particular example ; 
but fome of the inftances adduced in 
exemplification, do not feem happily 
difpofed. The mind is always beft fa- 

tisfied. 
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ti$6ed, when its finds the diffeient parts 
of n paragraph 9 bearing either a clofe 
analogy, or regular contraft, of thought 
and eicpreiiion* The ^ Hamis that might 

• Aavf iH^metberodofemptre^* ihould have 
been, as it were, realized in the mention 
of fome monarch of fuperior celebrity ; 
as the * Hands that might have waked 

* the living fyre^* have their realization 
in the mention of Milton. Inftead of 
this^ we now meet with images of ano- 
ther character; Hampden z patriot^ and 
Cromwell a warrior. The defign, how- 
ever, which is thus complex and con- 
fufed, might have been rendered fimple, 
if the radical ftanza, * Perhaps in this 
' negleSed Jpot, &c.' had flood totally 
unconnected with its fucceflbrs, which 
would have been the cafe, if the inflance 
of Milton had been omitted. The King 
and the Poet, would then have been 
equally difmifled, without perfonal re- 
prefentation i and Hampden and Crom- 
well, the Senator and the General, would 

have 
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have become principals^ to whom the 
two fucceeding ftanzas, * The applaufe 

* 9f lift^^i^g finates^ &c,* would have 
borne a proper relation ; the fenatorial 
attributes being naturally appended to 
the one^ and the military criminalities 
to the other. Had this plan been pur- 
fued, the laft ftanza of the above quo- 
tation, * The Jiruggling pangs y G?r/ mufl: 
have been fupprefled ; and indeed it may 
be doubted, v/hether much lofs would 
have been fuftained by its fuppreffion. 
Befides its too long fufpending the 
clofe of the period, it contains fenti- 
ments perhaps not ftriftly juft : it fup- 
pofes an uniform innocence in humble 
life, which afluredly cannot be found 
there ; the villager will learn * to hide 

* the pangs of Jlruggling truths or in 
other words, to tell a lye with a good 
grace, as well as the politician or the 
trader; nor will he often be behind 
hand with his fuperiors, in * quenching 

* the blujljes ofjhame,' or acquiring what 

O i$ 
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is commonly called a confummate flock 
of impudence. 

That which Gray has left imperfed, it 
may be thought (and perhaps juftly) pre- 
fumption to attempt to amend ; to ren- 
der the preceding obfervationS more in- 
telligible, is therefore all that is meant 
by the following alterations : 

Perhaps in this neglected (pot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeftial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might havefway'd^ 
Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the (poils of Time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury reprefe'd their daring rage, 
And froze the vigorous current of the ibul : 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 
The dark unfethom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blufli unfeen. 
And wafte its fweetnefi on the defart air. 

Some village Hampden who with dauntlefs breafty 
The little tyrant of his fields withflood ; 

Some 
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Some bold afpiring Cromwell here may reft^ 
Obfcurei and guiltlefs of his country's blood : 

The applaufe of liftening fenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deipife,'. 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad ; nor circumtcrib'd alone, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 

Forbad to wade through (laughter to a throne, 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

There is another method by which this 
paffage might be rendered more regular. 
The radical flanza, * Perhaps in this neg^ 

* leSled fpot^ &c.' fpecifies only fimple 
eminence, without adjundt of either good 
or evil : the fourth flanza, * Some village 

* Hampden,* by its pcrfonal illuftration, 
rather prematurely introduces both, and 
might therefore be expunged ; the reft 
would then coniiftently expatiate on thofo 
qualities in a variety of their operations: 

Perhaps in this neglcfted fpot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celeftial fire } 

O 2 Hands 
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Hands that the rod of empire might have fway'd, 
Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the (ix)ils of time, did ne*er unroll ; 

Chill penury reprefsM their daring rage. 
And froze the vigorous current pf the foul : 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear j 

■ 

Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen. 
And wafte its fweetnefs on the defert air. 

The applaufe of liftening fenates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife. 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbad ; nor circumfcrib'd alone. 
Their growing \artues,but their crimes confin'dj 

Forbad to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

But who, even for the fake of regula- 
rity, could admit fuch an alteration? 
who could bear to lofe the recolledlion 
of fuch national and interefting exam- 
ples, the recolledlion of a Hampden, a 
Milton> and a Cromwell ? 

The 
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The Periodical Writer before-mention- 
ed, feems to have perceived that this 
part of the Elegy was in fome manner 
defeiftive ; but not underilanding it fully, 
he has accufed it of faults with which it 
is not chargeable : * The author,' fays 
he, * in the very moment that he intend- 

* ed to lafli Cromwell with the greateft 

* feverity, introduces him in the fame 

* company with Hampden and Milton, 

* the objefts of his higheft admiration ; 

* and laments, in the fame introdudory 
^ pafTage, that 

Chill penury reprefsM his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of his foul. 

' It is odd,' continues he, ' that a noble 

* rage fliould ever be a guilty one.' 

This is mifreprefentation; the Critic has 
made the nonfenfe which he cenfures. 
The paflage, which he juftly terms in^ 
troduStory^ occurs before any mention is 

O 3 made 
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made of Hampden, Milton, or Crom- 
well : it refers only to the Peafants, 
who arc fuppofed to have poflefled pow- 
ers equal to the powers of thofe cele^ 
brated charadlers, but without op- 
portunity of expanding them into 
a<Aion. Hampden, Milton, and Crom<» 
well are, it is true, introduced in com- 
pany, not as common objedls of praife, 
but as common pofleflbrs of the nci/e 
rage which had been mentioned, a neu- 
tral expreffion, by which I underftand 
no moral quality, either good or evil> 
but merely that vivida vis animi^ which 
capacitates for great aftions, whether 
virtuous or vicious in their own nature. 
With the fame erroneous idea, he pro- 
ceeds to the context, * "The applaufe of 
^ lijleningfenatesy &c.* * Here,' fays he, 

* Cromwell is allowed his fhare of vir- 

♦ tue, as well as Hampden and Milton; 

* and they, in the pronoun plural tbetr^ 
^ are dragged in for their fhare of vices, 

♦ as well as th? celebrated ufurpcr/ 
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But the pronoun plural their relates nei- 
ther to Hampden» nor Milton, nor 
Cromwell, but to two claffes of ruf- 
ticks, who, if circumftances had fa- 
voured the exertion of their abilities 
when living, might either have bene- 
fited or injured their fellow creatures : 
fuch of them as had virtue in their re- 
ftridted fphere, would only have been 
more confpicuoufly good ; fuch of them 
as had vice, would only have been pre- 
eminently wicked.* 

This paflage has been fufficiently con- 
fidered, with regard to its fenfe ; fome 
attention feems now due to its expref- 
fion: 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes. 

• This Writer's obje^ions may fccm unneceflarily at- 
tended to ; but as his Eflay is the only profefTcd Criti- 
dfin on Gray's Elegy^ it Teemed to require fome no* 
tice. 

O 4 Poetical 
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Poetical boldnefs, carried to its utmoft 
claflical limit, is inftanced in thefe lines. 
Some of the images are fo uncertainly 
marked, that we fcarcely know whether 
they were intended for natural objects or 
allegorical perfonages. * Plenty^' indeed, 
which is very often perfonified, cannot 
poffibly be fo here ; for the circumflance 
of being * fcattered^' precludes the idea 
of a perfon, and fixes the meaning to 
the actual produce of cultivation. The 

• land^ from the application of the epi-r 
thet ^ fmiling^' may be regarded as a 
perfon ification, but perhaps nothing 
more was really defigned, than the mere 
extent of the country ; which when re- 
plenifhed with flowers, fruits, and corn, 
is frequently faid to fmile. The next 
line, * And read their hijlory^ &c.' ranks 
in a ftill more doubtful predicament. 
We are at a lofs to determine, whether 
we are to underftand by the word * «j- 

• tion^^ the croud of individuals, the real 
people at large, in propria perfona^ or the 
fame fubjed confic^red in the aggregate, 

as 
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as comprehended in one fublime imagi- 
nary exiftence. The firft idea undoubt- 
edly occurred firft to the poet, and 
might produce the fecond, which was 
probably what he meant to convey to 
the reader. The metaphor in this line, 
* And read their hijlory^ &c.' though 
confiderably removed from fimplicity, 
does not feem to violate propriety : 
the emotions of the mind are, it is 
well known, vifible to a certain de- 
gree in the countenance j and by a 
long eftablifhed mode of fpeech, which 
exchanges a general for a fpecifick term, 
inftead of faying we perceive, we fay 
we read them. The Author then had not 
paffed the bounds of cuftom, in fuppo- 
fing of patriots or heroes, that they read 
admiration or reverence in the eyes of a 
nation ; but he goes further, and, by a 
metonymy of effed: for caufe, fuppofes 
that they read there, the hiftory of thofe 
aftions, for which they are admire4 
or revered. To illuftrate his fenti- 
jncnt by example, were eaiy ; the late 

Duke 
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Duke of Cumberland^ after the battle 
of Culloden, and the late Earl of Cha« 
tham at the clofe of the war, 1763, muft 
have been beheld with fuch obvious gra- 
titude, that they might be faid to * read 
* tbeir bijiory in a nation's eyes.* 

It is worthy obfervation, that the cir* 
cumftance which Gray has thus digni- 
fied, and reprefented as glorious and 
enviable. Pope has degraded, and en- 
deavoured to render an objeft of con- 
tempt : 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs. 
Of ftudied ftarers, and of loud huzzas. 

Gray's expreffion, it may be faid, in- 
volves the whole publick 5 the moft rc- 
fpeftable part of it the opulent and in- 
telligent, as well as the vulgar; Pope 
alludes only to the latter. But that 
Pope's fentiments of popularity, even 
with the higher ranks of manl^indj, were 

aot 
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not very favourable, his Eflay on Man, 
in another place, fufficiently demon- 
AratcG : 

And more true joy Marcellus exJl'd feels, . 
Than Cxlar with a fenatc at his hetls. 

The people of all clafles are in- 
deed fo variable in their opinions, io 
prompt extravagantly to applaud, and 
capriciouily to cenfure, that a popular 
man may fairly confider his reputation 
as a cloud before the wind, perpetually 
varying its form, now incrcafing, now 
diminilhing, and at length difperfed 



Forbad to wade through daughter to a dirone^ 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The image of wading through blood, has 
no great claim to novelty j but it is intro- 
ducedwith dignity and propriety. There 
is fufficient analogy between him who 
Oioiild literally wade through blood to z. 
throne, 
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throne confidered as a local eminence; and 
him by whofe command blood is flied, in 
order for his obtainment of political fu- 
pcriority. The image in the next line is 
equally grand and appofite; a tyrant's 
inflexibility, could not, perhaps, have 
been dcfcribed with more force, than by 
faying he * fl^ut the gates of mercy on man^ 

• kind: 

m 

Or heap the fhrine of Luxury and Pride, 
With incenfe kindled at the Mufe's flame. 

The metaphors here are common, but 
they are not unpleafingly applied. The 

• Mujes fiame kindles incenfe \ that is. 
Poetical genius offers flattery at the fhrine 
of Luxury and Pride, Shrine^ by a 
bold licentia poetica^ is here fubftitutcd 
for altar. Dr. Johnfon defines a flirine, 

• a cafe in which fome thing f acred is repo^ 

• ftedi a flirine confequently cannot 
properly be faid to be heaped at all, 
and much lefs properly with incenfe ; zxi 

altar 
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altar is the place appropriated to that mate- 
rial.* The Mufe's flame here mention- 
ed, has not, however, very often kind- 
led the incenfe which has heaped the al- 
tars of Luxury and Pride; Poetry has had 
little concern with the volumes of rhym- 
ing praife that have iflued from the prefs ; 
Dryden's adulatory pieces, fome of them 
at leaft, excepted, Mafon, in one of his 
Elegies, has finely charadlerized that Au- 
thor, and with a metaphor lefs com- 
mon and more beautiful than Gray's, 
has reprefented him as crowning the 
fubjedls of his applaufe with jewels : 

If Pope through friendfliip fail'd, indignant view, 
Yet pity Dryden ; hark, where'er he fings. 

How adulation drops her courtly dew 
On titled rhymers and inglorious kings. 

See from the depths of his cxhauftlefs mine. 
His glittering ftores the tuneful fpendthrift 
throws, 

• With our minor Poets and Po^teffes, the words y^i*/, 
Jbrintt altars Sec. are perpetually in ufe^ and are as 
perpetually mifapplied and confounded by them. 

As 
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As fear or intereft bids, behold dicy ihriiic^ 
Now deck a Cromwell's, now a Charles*! 
brows. 

Elegy to a Young Noblbmait. 

V. 73. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife. 
Their ftAer wifties never learn'd to ftray ; 
Along die cool fcquefter'd vale of life, 

They kept the noifelcfs tenor of their way. 

To a reader, who does not think while 
he reads, there is an ambiguity in this 
pafTage, which may lead to a fcnfe con* 
trary to the real one. The author fup- 
pofes, that his peafants were fituated re- 
mote from the * crowd* s ignoble ftr if e^ 
and that their wifhes never ftrayed to- 
wards it. The pronoun perfonal, * ^hey^ 
with which far the adverb of fituation 
ihould have connected, being not expref- 
fed, but only underflood, that adverb 
may be erroneoufly combined with 
wijhes^ and of courfe it may be ab- 
furdly thought, that the ruftick's de- 
fires, inftead of never extending to the 

tumult 
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tumult of publick life^ had never ex* 
tended beyond it. There is here alfo a 
trifling incongruity of fentiment ; that 
ardour of action which had before been 
pointed out as glorious^ is here inad- 
vertently termed ignoble. The two lafl: 
lines of the ftanza, * Along the cool^ 
* &c.* are a kind of obfcure or indi- 
reft allufion, or fimile :*-*the perfons 
in queflion, held their quiet even courfe 
through the worlds like a Jilent Jiream 
through a cool and JoUtary valley. 
The idea of the peafants being content- 
ed with their fituation^ is poetically 
pleafing, but not juft« There is peiiiaps 
no clafs of meui on the whole, more 
diffatisfied with its condition, or whofe 
wiflies are more perpetually ftraying to 
the condition of others, than this. The 
gentleman, the clergyman, the opulent 
farmer, and the tradefman, are the con- 
ftant objedts of the ruftick's envy 5 fuch, 
alas, is unhappy human nature ! 

V. 77. 
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V, 77. Yet cv'n thefe bones from infult to proteBt, . 
Some frail memorial ftill ere(9ed nig^ 
With uncouth rhyme and fliapelefe fculpture 
decked. 
Implores the pafEng tribute of a figh. 

Their name, their years, Ipeltbyth' unlettered 
Mufe, 

The place of feme and elegy fupply ; 
And many a holy text around (he ftrews. 

That teach the ruftick moralift to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulnefe a prey. 
This pleaiing anxious being e*er refignM ; 

Left the warm precinds of the chearful day. 
Nor caft one longing ling'ring look behind ? 

On fome fond breaft the parting foul relies. 
Some pious drops the clofing eye requires ; 

£ v'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our a(hes live their wonted fires. 

The great merit of a poet is not^ like 
Cowley, Donne, and Denham, to fay 
what no man but himfelf has thought^ 
but what every man but himfelf has 
thought, but no man expreifed, or at 
Icaft expreifed fo well. Dr. Johnfon 

has^ 
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has^ with great juftice, allowed the ori« 
ginality of the above ftanzas ; * I have 

* never/ fays he, * feen the notions in 

* any other place; yet he that reads 
^ them here, perfuades himfelf that he 

* has always felt them.' 

The general fight of a Cemetery, 
naturally aBfedts the mind with an un- 
mixed and painful melancholy; it pro- 
duces gloomy reflections on the end of 
all things, regret for others, or appre- 
henfion for ourfelves ; but the Unlettered 
Mufe, with her little narratives, often 
introduces other ideas ; her language is 
fometimes fo abfurd, that in a lefs feri- 
ous fituation, it would excite rifibility ; 
and her tale is fometimes fo pathetically 
circumftantial, that it awakens all our 
tendernefs. 

Nothing can be more noble, nothing 
can be more beautiful, and yet nothing 

P more 
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more fimple and intelligible, than the 
firft three ftaneas of the above quotation, 

* Tet evn thefe bones ^ &c/ and they 
are fo corredt, that they have not an 
epithet but what adds force to the fenfe, 
nor a rhyme that obfcures or weakens 
it. The fourth ftanza, * On fome fond 

* hreajiy &c.' at leaft the latter part 
of it, is not quite perfpicuous. When 
the Poet tells us that the parting 
foul, or expiring perfon, relies on fome 
fond breaft, fome afFeftionate relative, 
We underftand that it fo relies for com- 
tnemoration ; but what is intended by 
thefe lines feems rather doubtful : 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our aihes live their vrontcd fires. 

The ancients, it is well known, were 
anxious, to an extreme, for funeral ho- 
nours : they even fuppofed that the fpi- 
rit» of the deceafed could not reft, till 
\he rites of fepulture were performed** 

^ See this opinion finely exemplified in the ftory of 
Patrodust Iliad, Book 23. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps our author, with the licence of 
a poet, here adopts this clailical opinion. 
If this was not his idea, it ir difficult to 
fay what could be. * T^be voice of Na^ 
* ture^"^ in the bofoms of the living, might 
indeed, be faid to cry, or call for fuch 
tokens of regard to the dead, as we ima- 
gine may be acceptable to them ; but this 
fenfe it is evident was not intended here, 
for if it was, the voice of nature could 
not be faid to cry ^ from the tomb.* 

Antiquity held another doftrine, which 
alfo feems here to be alluded to, viz. that, 
after death, the- foul retained its ufual 
paffions and afFedtions, and confequent- 
ly might look to the objefts of thefe 
paffions or afFedtions for proofs of their 
tender remembrance. Mr. Mafon, who 
allows the paiTage to be obfcure, thinks 
this to be the meaning. ^ He meant to 
* fay,' fays he (fpeaking of the poet) ' that 
' we wifti to be remembered by our 

* A poetical phrafe for the di6Utes of natural afFedion* 

P 2 * friends 
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' friends after our death, in the fame 
' manner, as, when alive, we wifhed to 
* be remembered by them in our ab- 
' fence/ 

The above-mentioned ingenious Writer 
has given two variations of the laft 
line, one as it flood in the firft edition, 
and one of his own propofing : 

Awake, and feithful to her wonted fires.— 
Awake, and faithful to her firft defires,— 

Thefe alterations, however, feem not t6 
render the fenfe much clearer; the laft 
is indeed the iimpleft, becaufe it drops 
th? metaphor. 

Ev'n in our afhes live their wonted fires. 

This line, which is an avowed imita- 
tion of Petrarch,* inculcates the idea 
of a pofthumous connexion of the intel- 
ledtual and corporeal part of man; the 

* Son. 169. 

fpirit 
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fpirit is fuppofed to be fome how com- 
bined with, or concealed under, the 
duft, like fire in embers. Dr. Young, 
in a verfe, which, from his aukward in- 
trodudtion of the vtvh Jlumbers^ has puz- 
zled many a juvenile reader, feems to 
reprobate this idea : 

Why then Aeir lofs deplore, that are not loft ? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs 

around. 
In infidel diftrefs ? Are angels there ? 
Slumbers,* rak*d up in duft, aethereal fire ? 

V. 93. For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred fpirit may inquire thy fate, 

* This verb, by being ufed in the fingular at the 
opening of the line, fo refembles the noun plural, that, 
without attention to the note of interrogation^ we might 
miftake and make the Jine ponfenfe. The ufe of the 
aoxiliary can, would deftroy the ambiguity, render the 
culinary term roiV, unnecefTary, and improve the me* 
lody of the line : ' 

Can firei aethereal flumber in the dull? 

P 3 Haply^ 



1 ' 
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Haply, fome hoary-headed Twain may fay ; 

* Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 

* Brufliing with hafty Heps die dews away, 

* To meet the fim upon the upland lawn.' 

^ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
^ That wreathes its old fantaftic ropts fo 

« high, 

^ His liftlefs length at noontide would he 
* ftretch, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by.* 

* Hard by yon wood, now fmiling as in fcorn, 

* Muttering his wayward fancies he would 



* rove 



* Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one for- 

* lorn, 

* Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hope- 

* lefs love.* 

Gray, in one of his letters, perhaps too 
precipitately, aflerts, that dcfcription 
(by which he doubtlefs meant defcriptipn 
pf rural icenery) never ought to make 
the fubjed of poetry j but he admits it 
to be its moft graceful ornament 5 and 
both at the beginning, and towards the 
clofe of this beautiful Elegy, has moft 

advantage^ 
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advantageoufly availed himfelf of it. 
Thofc Criticks, who have denied this 
Poem the merit of a general plan, have 
miftaken general plan for proper difpo- 
fition of particular parts ; the former, 
as has been fhevvn, it really poffefles ; in 
the latter, I have already noticed a defi- 
ciency. Here is another inftance, where- 
in a fimple tranfpofition would, at leaft 
in my opinion, produce a very confider- 
able improvement. The Poet's morning 
perambulation is narrated in this ftanza, 
* Haply ^ fome boary - headed fwain^ &c/ 
his noontide repofe is defcribed in the 
next, and he is introduced in the lafl^ 
though without fpecification of time, re- 
fuming his walk again. Had the firfl 
and third ftanzas been brought toge- 
ther, the unity of adion would have been 
preferved uninterrupted ; the morning 
wanderings would have been connected 
in one point of view, and the noon-day 
reft have naturally followed them; for 
inftance ; 

P 4 ^ Hgply, 
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^ Haply, fome hoary-headed fw^ may (ay; 
< Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 

* Bmfliing with hafty fteps the dews away, 

* To meet the fun upon the upland lawn/ 

* Hard by yon wood, now fmiling as in fcorn, 

* Muttering his wayward fancies he would 

• rove; 

* Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 

* Or craz'd with care, or crofe'd in hopeleis 

* love.' 

* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

* That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high, 
^ His liftlefs lengdi at noontide would he ftretch, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by.' 

Thefe ftanzas have great merit. The ra- 
pid tranfitions of thought in the mind of 
a poet, as indicated in external a£lion, 
are painted in the moft lively manner. 
The rural imagery has an air of novelty; 
and the beach, with its old fantaftick 
roots, hanging over the rill, is a com- 
plete pidture. Mr. Mafon obferves of 
the language in this part, that it has a 
dorick delicacy. It has, indeed, what I 
Should rather term a happy rufticity, un- 

degraded 
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degraded by meannefs : from fuch a cha- 
raSer as is reprefented fpeaking, * a hoary - 
' headed fwain^ one fhould reafonabiy ex- 
pe6t fuch phrafes as thefe, * Hard by yon 

* woody &c.* ' wayward fancies y * woeful 
' wan^^ one for lorn y ' craz'd with care^ 

* crofs'd with love, &c.* 

The fame Gentleman has favoured us 
with a ftanza, which, in Gray's M.S. 
immediately fucceeded the above, and 
which he rather wonders the Poet ftiould 
have fuppreffed, as it would have com- 
pleted the account of his whole day^ 
whereas evening is now omitted : 

Him have we feen the green-wood fide along, 
While o'er the heath we hied our labour done j 

Oft as the woodlark pip^d her (arewcll fong, 
Widi wiitful eyes purfue the fctting fun* 

The ftanza, confidered in itfelf, is not a 
bad one; but Gray was right in fup- 
preffing it, and I think it is eafy to con- 
jefture fome of the reafons for its fup- 

preffion. 
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prcffion. The Poet's evening had been 
defcribcd before, at the opening of the 
Poem; to have defcribed it again, 
would have been fuperfluous, and an 
inftance of that difgufting redundance, 
which is fure to create confufion, and 
which we always meet with in the 
works of common writers. Diverfity of 
fituation alfo is wanting; we had the 
wood before, ' Hard by yon V30od\ and 
now we have it again, * T[he green^wood 
* Jide along, &c.* There is, indeed, a 
kind of contraft, or antithefis, between 
the idea in one of the fornoer ftanzas, of 
, the poet going out to meet the fun at its 
rife, and the idea in this ftanza, of his 
viewing it with wiftful or regretful eyes 
when fetting ; but this contraft, as it is 
here managed, does not pleafe; the 
mention of the fun by name twice, at 
leaft in its prefent poiition, has too much 
famenefs to be agreeable, 

V. 109, One morn I mifs'd him on the'ccuftom'd hill. 
Along the h^atb^ and near his favourite tree ; 

AnQthei: 
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Another came ; nor yet befide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn^ nor at the wood was he. 

The foregoing ftanzas, p. 230, * Haply ^ 

* Jbme boary "headed /wain t &c.* contain 
fubjeiSs which ought to have been regu- 
larly and diftindtly recapitulated or con- 
trafted in this conclufion. This how- 
ever is not the cafe. The ' up /and /awn/ 
in the firft ftanza, and the * nodding 

* ^eec/j ;* and the * brook/ in the fccond, 
are well enough oppofed by the * cujlomd 

* hi/// the ^ favourite tree/ and the ^ ri/// 
in the firft, fecond, and third lines here; 
but the * /awn/ to which * cuftomd^hi/// 
had already correfponded, is now redun- 
dantly introduced again by its own appel- 
lation, and the ' wood/ which would have 
been more confiftently e;cprefrcd by fomc 
fynonymous term, is likewife limply 
mentioned by name. The ' heath/ is a 
jiew and fuperfluous image. Thefe it 
may be faid are trifles, fcarcely worth 
notice ; but if fuch triflqs were more 
regarded, compofition would make 

nearer 
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nearer approaches to perfeftion. The 
following arrangement is fubmitted to 
the Reader merely as explanatory of m^y 
own ideas: 

Haply, fome hdary-headed fwain may fay; 

Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brufhing with liafty ftcps the dews away. 

To meet the fun upon the upland lawn : 

Hard by yon woody now fmiling as in fcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove j 

Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hopelefs love. 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach^ 
That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high ; 

His liftlefs length at noontide would he ftretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by* 

One morn I mifs'd him on the cuftom^d htll^ 
Along the cofft^ and near his fintouriie tru j 

There came another, and another ftill 5 
Nor at the grove^ nor by the rillj was he. 

The firft half of the laft ftanza, has here a 
proper relation to all the preceding ob- 
jects, except the irooi; the * up/and lawn,* 
is contrafted by the ' M// the ' woo J* by 
the ' cof>/e^' and the ^beacb* by the * tree:" 

the 
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the fecond half introduces only the wood, 
under the appellation of grove ; and for 
the firft time, contrafts the irook by the 
denomination of r;//. Thefe variations, 
however, do not obtain all the regularity 
that might b& vriflied for ; but perhaps 
' they have as much as could be obtained in 
the fame compafs. The third line, ^ There 
came another, &c.* fome may think 
rather injured in ftrength and fweetnefs 
by the alteration. 

V. 113. The next, with dirges due In fad array. 

Slow through the church-way path wefaw 
him borne. 
Approach, and read, (for thou canft read) 
the lav, 
Grav'd on the ftone beneath that aged thorn. 

I once heard it obferved by a very ingeni- 
ous Gentleman, that in Spenfer's Fairy 
Queen, and Fairfax's Taflb, may be 
found almoft every modern melody, 
every pleaiing difpoiition of words in 
ufe With the poets of the prefent day. 

This 
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This is certain, that in different authors, 
we often meet with the fame turns of 
cxpreflion, which neverthelefs is no 
proof of imitation. The fentiment in 
this line, * Approach and read* {for thou 
canji read) * the lajy undoubtedly pro- 
duced the Words, without adveriion to 
the language of any preceding writer; 
for to convey it in words more natural, 
is not poflible : yet fome may imagine 
they have found its prototype in this 
of Dr. Young; 

And fteal (for you can ileal) celeftial fire. 

In fome of the early editions of the 
Elegy, after the ftanza laft quoted, the 
following was inferted : 

There, fcatter'd oft the earlieft of the year. 
By hands unfeen ^xtjhowen of violets found ; 

The red breaft loves to build and warble there. 
And little fbotfteps lightly print the ground. 

Mr. Mafon, who thinks thefe lines very 
fine, neverthelefs thinks they were very 

properly 
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properly omitted, becaufe they made the 
parenthcfis ' too lobg. They had, in- 
deed, this bad efFedt; but there were, 
I think, other caufes for their rejec- 
tion. The preceding ftanza, * The next 
* with dirges y &c.' and this, are totally 
tiifferent in charadler; that is ferious, 
this is trifling ; that deals in real fad, 
this in puerile fancies : the addition was 
like that of a Chinefe roof to a 
Tufcan column. Thefe corrections of 
Gray's, together with many hints 
in his letters, have convinced me that 
his poetical powers, however |;reat, 
were not fuperior to his critical fkill. 

EPITAPH. 

Here reds his head upon the lap of earth,* 
A youth, to fortune, and to &me, unknown. 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy markM him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his foul fincere ; 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely (end ; 



* How glad would lay me down^ 



As in my mother's lap.- 

Paradife Loft, Bi lo, p. 777. 

He 



J 
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He gave to miiery, all he had, a tear ; 
He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wifhM) a 
friend. 

No farther feek his merits to difclofe. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

(There they alike in trembling hope repolc) 
The bofom of his father, and his God. 

Refpefting this Epitaph, of the two lirft 
ftanzas, little need be faid; they are 
both correct; the firft is elegant and 
iimple, the fecond is not totally clear of 
afFedation. The turn of wit, by which 
the poet's * large bounty is difcovered to 
be only a * tear^* and his * recompence* is 
found in ^ friendjhip ^' is certainly unex- 
pedled, and perhaps too refined for the 
occafion. To the third ftanza, the Mi- 
nor Critick, before quoted, ftrongly ob- 
Je<9;s. ** If it has any meaning/' fays he, 
** it can mean nothing but this," ** that 
" it is improper to examine the merits 
** or frailties of the perfon deceafed, 
•• fincc they are both alike repofed in 

*^ one 
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** one dread abode, the bofom of his 
'' father and his God." ' This is the 

* firft time/ continues he, * I ever heard 

* of a human creature making the bo- 

* fom of his deity a repofitory for his 

* errors ; and in the prefent cafe, I 

* think the fault more inexcufable, be- 

* caufe the violence offered to reafon and 

* reh'gion, has no way aflifted the poe- 

* try, this being perhaps as lame a paf- 

* fage as any in the whole piece/* This 
fevere cenfure is unmerited : univerfal 
cudom has eflablifhed and authorized 
the fubflitution, however violent or 
awkward, of 60/dm for mind; and 
taking the word in that fenfc, the 
paflage is defenfible, and intends no 
more than this : ** That the merits and 
" defedls of the party in queflion 
** were known to his maker, which was 
" fufficicnt." What violence is here 
committed, either againft reafon or re- 

* The Babler, vol. i- p. 241. 

Q^ ligion. 
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ligion, it is not cafy to difcover. That 
the lines convey no new information; 
that they tell nothing but what every 
man mufl: know^ is indeed evident; 
and that, confidered as poetry, they 
have iio very confpicuous excellence, is 
certain. 

The attention that has been paid to 
this Elegy, however particular, will not, 
it is hoped, be thought tedious or fuper- 
fluous. The Poem itfelf is, perhaps, the 
firfl of the kind in any language : its 
fubjedt, like the fubjeft of Milton's Epic, 
is univerfally interefting ; the allegorical 
imagery is fublime, and the natural de- 
fer iption graphical ; the fentiment is 
moftly fimple and pathetick, and the vcrfe 
has a melody which has not often been 
attained, and cannot be furpaiTed. 

Gray's Poems are not numerous ; but 
all of them, at leaft his ferious Pieces,* 

have 

* Gray's talents were indeed confined to the ferious. 
In the few Pieces he has given us of a light caft, both in 

profe 
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have great merit ; and whoever writes but 
as correctly as he has written, will not 
find himfelf able to write much : happily, 
however, for fbmc authors, it is often the 
bulk, rather than the corredlnefs of pro- 
ductions, that now confers popularity^ 

The Church- Yard Elegy, as Mr. Mafon 
juftly obfervcs, was Gray's moft popu- 
lar production. His two Greater Odes 
have been accufed of obfcurity ; but one 
can be obfcure to thofe only, who have 
not read Pindar ; and the other, only to 
thofe, who are unacquainted with the 
hiftory of our own nation. But it is need- 
lefs to enlarge on thefe, as ample juftice 
has been very lately done them by my 
friend Mr. Potter, the juftly celebrated 
tranflator of Efchylus and Euripides.^ 

There 

profe and Ttrfe» in his Long Story, his Drowned Cat» and 
in ibme of his Letters^ the httmour is at beft faint, and 
often puerile. 

* i cannot here forbear tranfcribing a ^aflage from 
QaAT's worksy which Mr. Mason thinks was proba- 

Q^^ bly 
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There is mention made, in Mr. Ma- 
fon's Edition, of an intention of fetting 
the fecond of thefe Odes to mufick, in 
the manner of an Oratorio -, and fomc of 
Gray's ideas on the fubjedl are there 
preferved. My knowledge of muiick is 
but fuperficial ; but I lament that this 
deiign did not take place, as I think it 
would have afforded an opportunity of 
conveying whatever found can convey, 
of the fublime and pathetick, Drydcn*s 

biy written, on occafion of the common preference given 
to his Elegy. To the doftrine it contains, I yield my 
moft hearty afTent. '' The Gout de Comparaifon, as 
" Bruyers ftiles it, is the only tafte of ordinary 
*' minds. They do not know the fpecific excellency, 
*' either of an author or a compofition : for inflance, 
' ' they do not know that T i b u l l u s fpoke the language 
** of nature and love ; that Horace faw the vanities 
and follies of mankind with the mod penetrating 
eye, and touched them to the quick; that Virgil 
** ennobled even the moft common images, by the graces 
*' of a glowing, melodious, and well adapted expref- 
** fion: but they do know that Virgil was a better 
" Poet than Horace, and that Horace's Epiftles do 
" not run fo well as the Elegies of Tibvllus*^ 

famous 
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famous paffage, * See the Furies arife^* 
&c. might perhaps be rivalled for ani- 
mation of imagery by the conclufion df 
the fecond ftrophe. 

She wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear'ft the boweb of thy mangled mate. 
From thee be born, who o*er thy country hangs, 
The fcourge of heav'n. What terrors round him 

wait ! 
Amazement in his van, with flight combined. 
And forrow's faded form and folitude behind. 

The above Author's * Fallen ! Fallen ! 
* Fallen!* might alfo poflibly have its 
parallel for mournful melody in the 
opening of the fecond antiflrophe. 

Mighty viSor, mighty Lord, 

Low on his funereal couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye aiFord 

A tear to grace his obfequies. 

Is the fable warrior fled f 

Thy fon is gone. He refts among the dead I— 

There might likev^ife be a fine tran- 
fition from this pathetick to the exult- 

CL 3 ^"f* 
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znt, in 

Fair laughs die morn, and loft die zephir blows, &c. 

But hints of this kind arc unncccf- 
fary ; Oratorios, and almoft every thing 
elfe that is ferious, are now out of 
fafhion. 



I mentioned the Paper in the Babbler 
as the only profcfled Criticifm on Gray's 
Elegy. I have fince fcen a pamphlet 
intitled, " A Criticifm on the Elegy 
** written in a Country Church- Yard,** 
in which that Poem feems to have 
been examined on principles very dif-« 
fimilar to mine. 



ESSAY 
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ESSAY VIIL 



On Goldsmith's Deserted 

Village. 



TH E Temple of Fame, lately eredt- 
ed under the title of The Works 
of the Englifh Poets> affords a flriking 
inflance of caprice in the matter of ad« 
miilion to literary honours. Had Criti-* 
cifm^ rational impartial criticifm^ kept 
the gate of this temple, feveral names 
which now appear within its walls^ 
would certainly never have appeared 
there. But to drop the allegory, and 
change an imaginary edifice for a real 

C^4 book. 
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book, it is difficult to guefs the rcafon 
why that book admitted fome authors, 
while others of fimilar charadter were 
rejedled. 

Poet is an appellation frequently ufcd, 
without the annexion of its precife 
idea ; which feems to be that of a pcr- 
fon who combines pidlurefque imagery, 
and interefting fentiment, and conveys 
them in melodious and regularly meafur- 
cd language. This is a definition, which 
will exclude the writer of Romances, 
and Profe Dramas, however fublime or 
pathetick, on the one hand ; and the meer 
maker of Verfes, however humorous or 
witty, on the other : were indeed the 
claim of either to be allowed, it muft be 
that of the former ; inafmuch as poetry 
muft be nearer allied to the dignified 
and elegant, than to the mean and inde- 
licate. 

The 
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The title of Poet has been often bcftow- 
ed on thofe who little deferved it. The 
name of Englifh Clafficks was furely ill- 
merited, either by the Wits of Charles's 
days, that '* mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with eafe," or by the heroes of the Dun- 
ciadj thein compofitions were moftly 
trifling, and frequently immoral, and 
confequently unworthy of prefervation. 
But in an Edition of poetry, where fome 
of thefe are to be found, we rather 
wonder at not finding the others ; where 
Rochefter and Rofcommon, Sprat, Halli- 
fax. Stepney, and Duke, were received, 
why Carew, and Sedley, and Hopkins, 
were refufed, one is puzzled to guefs ; 
and when Pomffet and Yalden are pre- 
ferred to Eufden and Duck, it is not 
eafy to account for the preference. 
The managers of this celebrated Edition, 
as their work approached the prefent 
period, feem to have been more fafti* 
dious in their choice, and have omit* 
ted Writers who would have done their 

collection 
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colledion no difcredit.* When the 
Publication was undertaken, Armftrong 
and Langhornc, poets of fuperior rank, 
were living; their works, confequently, 
could not be properly inferted; but 
Goldfmith was dead, and his certainly 
had a juft claim to admiflion. 

Goldfmith's Dcferted Village, the 
work now under coniideration, is a per* 
fonnance of diflinguiflied merit. The 
general idea it inculcates is this ; that 
commerce, by an enormous introdudion 
of wealth, has augmented the number 
of the rich, who by exhaufting the pro- 
vifion of the poor, reduce them to the 
ncceflity of emigration. This principle 

* Among fadi may be reckoned Aaron Hii,l, wIio 
although in general a bombaftick writer, produced ibme 
Pieces of merit, particularly the Caveat^ an allegori- 
cal fatire on Pope: Robert Dodslby, author of 
Cleone, a Tragedy, and a Didadlick Poem on Agricul-* 
tore, intitledPublick Virtue: Grainosr, tranflator of 
Tibnllus, and author of another Didaftick, called the 
Sugar Cane: Cawthorn^ author, of Abclird to 
Eloifaj &€• &c. 

is 
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is exemplified in the defcription of Au* 
burn, a Country Village, once popu- 
lous and flourifhing, afterwards deferted 
and in ruins. 

Modern poetry has, in general, one 
common defed, viz. the want of pro- 
per arrangement. There are many poems, 
whofe component parts refemble a num- 
ber of fine paintings, which have fome 
connexion with each other, but are iiot 
placed in any regular feries. The De- 
ferted Village would have pleafed me 
better, if all the circumftances relative 
to Auburn the inhabited, had been 
grouped in one pidure; and all thole 
relative to Auburn the deferted, in 
another. The Author's plan is more de- 
fultory; he gives us, alternately, con- 
trailed iketches of the fuppofed place 
in its two different iituations : 

The Poem opens with an apoftrophe 

to its fubjed : 

V. I. 
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V* I. Sweet Auburn, kvelieft village of the plain. 

Where health and plenty chear'd the labouring 

fwain; 

Where (tniling fpring its earlieft vifit paid, 

And parting fummer's lingering blooms delay'd. 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eafe^ 

Seats of my youth, when ^v^vffpori could pleafe ; 

How often have I loiter'd on thy green. 

Where humble happineis endear'd each fcene. 

How often have I paus'd on every charm. 

The {helter'd cot, the cultivated farm ; 

The never-fisdling brook, the bufy mill. 

The decent church, that topt the neighb'ring 
hill. 

The hawthorn bufli, with feats beneath ihejhadey 
For talking age, and whifpering lovers made ! 
How often have I bleft the coming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train from labour free^ 
Led up their fports beneath thefpreading tree ; 
While many apqftime circled in the Jhade^ 
The young contending as the old furvey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolicVd o^er the ground^ 
And /lights of art^ and feats of flrength went 

round. 
And ftill as each repeated pleafure tir*d. 
Succeeding fports the mirthful band infpir^d*. 
The dancing pair, that Amply fought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down ^ 

The 
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The Twain miftruftlefs of his fmutted &ce. 
While fecret laughter titter'd round the place j 
The bafhful virgin's/ide-long looks of love. 
The matron's glance, that would thofc looks 

reprove ; 
Thefe were thy char msyw^^/ village ;^^r/i like 

thefe 
V^'i^ fweet fuccejjion taught e*en toil to pleaft ; 
Thefe round thy bowers thy chearful influence 

fhed, 
Thefe were thy charms — But all thefe charms 

are fled. 

This paffage is one of that kind, with 
which the imagination may be pleafed, but 
which will not fully fatisfy the judgment. 
The four lines, * Dear lovely bowers^* 
&c. might perhaps have been fpared. 
The village diverfions are infifted on with 
too much prolixity. They are defcribed 
firfl with a puerile generality, redund- 
ance, and confufion : they are Jports^ 
znApaJiimeSy and gambols^ and flights of 
art^ and feats of flrength i and they are 
reprefented fometimes as paffive, the 

* fports are led up ;* fometimes as adive, 

the 
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the * paftimes circle^' and the gambols 

* frolick^ and the * flights and f(^ts go 

* round.* But we are perhaps fully re- 
compenfed for this, by the claiUcal and 
beautiful particularity and concifenefs 
of the context, * the dancing pair ^' * the 

* Jhvain mijlruftlefs of bis fmutted face,* 
the * bajhful virgin s looks^ Gfr/ The 
paragraph in general has much inaccu- 
racy , efpecially a difgufling identity 
of didlion ; the word * bowers ^^ occurs 
twice, the word * fweet^ thrice, and 
' charms,* and ^Jport,* Angular or plu- 
ral, four times. We have alfo * toil 
' remitting,* and * toil taught to pleafe^ 
^ fucceeding Jports, and ^Jports with 
' fweet fuccejjion* 

V. 35. Sweet fmiling village, bvelie/l of the lawn^ 

Thy /ports are fled, and all thy charms with* 

drawn; 
Amidft thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is feen. 
And defolation faddens all thy green : 
One only maftcr grafps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage ftints thyyw/7/»; plain; 

No 
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No more thy glafly brook reflefls the day. 
But chok'd with fedges, works its weedy way. 
Along the glades a folitary gueft, 
The hollow-founding bittern guards its neft; 
Amidft thy dcfcrt walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with repeated cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in fliapelefs ruin all, ' 

And the long grafs o'er tops the mould'ring 

wall, 
And trembling, flirinking, from the (poller's 

hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

The paflage already examined, and this, 
have both the fame character of verbofi- 
ty. There is a repetition which indi- 
cates intention, and maintains regula- 
rity ; and there is a repetition which 
difcovers either carcleflhefs, or poverty 
of language. Auburn had before, 1. i. 
been termed ^ Jhveety and * the lovelieji 

* village of the plains it is now termed 

* fweet^' and ^ fmilingy and * the love^ 

* //^ of the lawn" We had been told, 
1. 34. that * all its charms were fled -,* 
and we arc now told that * its fports are 

'fled. 
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* fled^ and its charms withdrawn* The 

* tyrant's hand^ feems mentioned rather 
too abruptly; and * defolation faddening 

* the green ^ is common place phrafeo- 
logy. The eight lines, * No more the 
** glajfy brook y &c.* are natural and beau- 
tiful; but the next two, * jind tremblings 

* Jbrinking^ &c.' are ill-placed, for they 
prematurely introduce the fubjeft of 
emigration. 

V* 51. Ill fares the land, to haftening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourifh, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made; 
But a bold peaiantry, their country's pride. 
When once deftroy'd can never be fupply'd. 

A time there was, e're England's griefs 
began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light labour (pread her wholefome ftore, 
Juft gave what life requir'd but gave no more : 
His beft companions innocence and health, 
And his beft riches ignorance of wealth. 

The 
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The firft of thcfe paragraphs, * III fares 

* the land, &c.' with all its merit, which 
IS great, for the fentiment is noble, and 
the expreiiion little inferior, feems 
rather out of place; after the affair of de- 
population had been more fully defcrib- 
ed, it might have appeared to advantage 
as a concluding refledtion. The fecond 
aiTerts what has been repeatedly deaied, 
that * there was a time in England, when 

* every rood of ground maintained its man.* 
If however fuch a time ever was, it 
could not be fo recent as when the De« 
ferted Village was flourifhing, a circum- 
fiance fuppofed to exifl within the re« 
membrance of the poet; confequently 
the idea had no bufinefs in the poem. 

V. 63. But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train, 
Ufurp the land, and difpoflefs die fwain ; 
Along the lawn, where fcatt^'d hamlets rofe, 
Unweildly wealth, and cumb'rous pomp re« 
pofe; 
• And every want to opulence allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

R Thofc 
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Thofe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom., 
Thofe calm defires that a(k'd but little room, 
Thofe healthful^0r/i that grac'd the peaceful 

fcene, 
Liv^d in each look^ and brightened all the 

green ; 
Thefe far-departing^ feek a kinder Jherey 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

This paflage is a mere fuperfluity. The 
firft fix lines, * But times are alter^d^ 
might have been referved for introduc- 
tion in fome other part of the piece. 
The next, * T!hefe gentle hours, Gfr/ 
Ihould have been totally fuppreffed : 

* gentle hours that are hade to bloom ^ and 

* healthful Jports that live in looks, and 

* brighten a green i is certainly not vin- 
dicable language. The * hours,' and the 

* /ports' alfo, are faid to *feek a kinder 

* Jhore,' which * kinder Jhore,' is incon- 
liftently defcribed in the fequel of the 
poem, as fraught with every inconve- 
nience and every danger. The mention 
of the ^ /ports,' and of the emigration, 

' The/e 
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' T!befe far 'departing^ Gfr/ is here again 
unnecefTarily repeated. 

V. 74. Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blifsful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confefsthe tyrant' spovrer. 
Here as I take my folitary rounds, 
Amidft'thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a yearelaps'd, return to vieW) 
Where once the cottage flood the hawthorn 

grew. 
Here, as with doubtful, pendve fteps I range. 
Trace every fcene, and wonder at the change,* 
Remembrance wakes with all her bufy train. 
Swells at my hreaji^ and turns the paft to pain* 

The adjedlive ^ fweet^ is frequently, and 
very properly, in ufe as a fubftitute for 
agreeable or pleafant, but it difpleafes in 
this work by perpetual repetition. The 
obfcure and indefinite idea of a * Tyrant,* 
recurs alfo unnecefTarily here again. 
There is pathos in the lines, ^ And many 

^ An unquam patrios longo poll tempore fines. 
Pauperis et tuguri congeftum cefpite culmen. 
Poll aliquot xnea regna videns mirabor ariHaa f 

ViRC. 

R 2 * a year. 
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* a year J tSc' but they are as evidently 
mifplaced as fome of their predeceflbrs : 
we wifh to hear more of the Village in 
its profperity, before we hear fo much 
of its defolation. 

Subfequent to the above, we have an 
expatiation on the Author's fallacious 
hope of concluding his days at his fa- 
vourite Auburn, and a paragraph in 
praife of retirement; both well written, 
but rather epifodicaU 

V. 115. Sweet W2S the found, when oft at ev'ning*s 

cloie. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rofe ; 
There as I paft with carelefs fteps, and flow. 
The mingled notes came foften'd from below ; 
The fwain refponfive as the milk-maid fung, 
The fober herd that low'd to meet their young j 
The noify geefe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children juft kt loofe from fchool ; 
The watch dog's voice, that bay'<l the whifp- 

'ring wind. 
And the loud laugh, that fpoke the vacant 

mind ; 

Thefc 
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Thefc all infoft confufionyJw^/,'/ the Jhade^ 
And fill'd each paufe the nightingale had made. 
But now the founds of population fail, 
No chearful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No bufy fteps the grafs-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy Jlu/h of life is fed. 
All but yon widowed fotitary things 
That feebly bends befide the plafliy /pring ; 
She wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread. 
To ftrip the brook with mantling crefles fpread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To feek her nightly fliadc, and w:ep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmlefs train. 
The fed hiftorian of the penftve plain. 

This is indeed a paflage of uncommon 
merit. The circumftances it defcribes 
are obvious in nature, but new in poe- 
try ; and they are defcribed with great 
force and elegance. Milton, in a fimile, 

• The village mttrmur, I. 1 16, is faid ' to have ri/en 
* up the hill;* it is now faid to have * fought the Pade* 
Tiiis fecms at firft fight an inconfiflency, but perhaps the 
poet may be vindicated by fuppofing that the hill, like 
many other hills^ was (haded with trees. Perhaps if 
a rhyme had not been wanted, we (hould not have met 
with the word * fiade,* on this occafion. 

R 1 which 
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which he thought capable of illuftrating 
the idea of an Eden, among other ob-p 
jedts of delight has introduced 

Each rural fight, each rural ibund.— ^ 

The Epic Poet, however, only mentions 
found in the general, but our Author 
defcends to particulars, and thofe parti- 
culars are jnofl happily feledted; they 
bear one uniform confident charadtcr, 
viz. that of a fober or ferene chearful- 
nefs. The locality given by the inti- 
mation, that they were heard ^ from be-- 
* /(?w, ■ has a fine efFeft. In Paradife Loft, 
b. V. h 547. we have a beautiful in ftance 
of the fame kind : 

Cherubic fongs, by night from ncighb'ring hills. 
Aerial mufic fend. *■ 

The Matron gathering water^ereffes^ 
is a fine picture ; but there is unnatu- 

* The fitaation is here reverfed, the fongs prpc^ 

from above. 

ral 
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ral exaggeration in xeprefenting her as 

* weepings* every nighty ' till morning ;' 
fudden calamity occafions violent emo- 
tions, but habitual hardship will not 
produce inceffant forrow; time recon- 
ciles us to the moil: difagreeable fitua- 
tions. Our Author's language in this 
place, is alfo very defeftive in correil- 
nefs. After mentioning the general 
privation of the ^-J^loomy fiujk of life^ 
the exceptionary, * all but^' includes, as 
part of that ' bloomy Jlujh^* an ' aged de^ 

* crepid matron i that is to fay, in plain 
profe, ' the bloomy fiujh of life is all fied 

* but one old woman J 

The Poet now recurs again to the paft. 
When Auburn is defcribed as flourifh- 
ing, its Clergyman as a principal inha- 
bitant, is very properly introduced. 
This fuppofed Village Paftor, is cha- 
radterized in a manner which feems al- 
moft unexceptionable, both for fenti- 
ment andexpreffion. His contentment. 

R 4 hofpitality. 
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hofpitality, and piety, are pointed out 
^with fufBcient particularity, yet with* 
cut confufion or redundance. Where in- 
difcriminate approbation can be hazard- 
ed, quotation is the lefs necefTary ; . but 
probably few readers will think the fol- 
lowing extracts tedious. 

Near yonder copie, wbere once the garden 

fiiul'd. 
And ftill ^ere many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn fhrubs the place difclofe^ 
The village preacher's modeft maniion rofe. 

This is a fine natural ftroke.— Wc 'ice 
the * cop/e,' the * torn jhrubs^' and the 
^ fcatter'd flowers.* The laft remaining 
veftige of what was once a garden^ is 
always the * garden flower that grows 

' wild: 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And pafling rich with fort)''pounds a )rear ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, iK>r wifli'd to change 
his [flace; 

Unfkilfiil 
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Unikilful he to fawn, or feek for power. 
By do£irincs fafliion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More bent to raife the wretched, than to rife ; 
His houfe was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their 

pain.— 
— Pleas'd with his guefts, the good man learn'd 

to glOWy 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Carelefs their merits or their faults to fcan, 
His pity gave eW charity begari. 

The benevolent mind cannot but yield 
its hearty affent to this beautiful oblique 
feprehenfion of that avarice which makes 
the crimes and errors of the poor, a pre- 
tence to juftify the indulgence of its 
own parfimony. 

—At church with meek and unafFedlcd grace. 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailM with double fway. 
And fools who came to feoff, remained to pray. 
The fervice pafi^ around the pious man, 
With ftcady zeal the honeft rufticks ran ; 
£y'n children followed with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown to (hare the good man's 
fmile : 

His 
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His ready fmile a parent's warmth expreis'd. 
Their wel£uT pleas'd him, and dieir cares 

diftrcfs'd } 
To them his heart, his love, his grief, were 

given. 
But all his ferious thoughts had reft in heaven. 
As fometall clifFthat lifts its awful form, 
Swells from die vale, and midway leaves the 

ftorm ; 
Though round its breaft the rolling clouds 

are fpread. 
Eternal funlhine fettles on its head. 

Poetry attains its full purpofe, when 
it fets its fubjeds ilrongly and diilindtly 
in our view. This is the cafe here : we 
behold the good old m^n attended by his 
venerating parishioners^ and with a kind 
of dignified complacence, even permit- 
ing the familiarities of their children. 
The concluding fimile has been much 
admired^ and fo far as immaterial objects 

can be illuftrated by materia^ it is 
indeed a happy illuftration. 

As every parifh has its Clergyman, 
almoft every pariih has its School-mafter* 

This 
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This fecondary charadter is here dc- 
fcribed with great force and precifion. 
The Mufe, in part of her defcription, 
has defcended to convey village ideas, 
in village language, but has contrived 
to give juft fo much dignity to the fami- 
liar, as prevents it from difgufting. 
The point is indeed fo nice, that to fay 
the lines in italicks are not profaick or 
mean, is perhaps to fay all that can be 
faid truly. We are reconciled to them 
only, becaufe we know that they are the 
eiFedt of choice, not of incapacity : 

Befidc yon ftraggling fence that (kirts the waj. 
With bloflbm'd furze unproiitably gay, 
There in his noify manfion, fkiird to rule, 
The village- mafter taught his little fchool; 
A man fevere he was, and ftern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the bodi|ig tremblers learn'd to trace. 
The day's difafters in his morning face ; 
Full well theylaugh'd with counterfeited glee. 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
f*ull well the bufy whifpjsr circling round, 
(^onvcy'd the di(nial tidings when he frown*d ; 

Yet 
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Yet he was kind, or if feverc in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault : 

The village all declared how much he kneuj ; 

*Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 

Lands he could meafure, terms and tides pre- 

fage, 

And e'en tbejiory ran that he could gage : 

In arguing too the parfon ownM his (kill, 

For e'en though vanquifli'd, he could argue 

ftill; 
While words of learned length and thund Ving 

found, 

Amaz'd the gazing rufticks rangM around. 

And ftill they gaz'd, and ftill the wonder grew. 

That one f mall head could carry all he knew* 

The defcription of the Village Ale- 
houfc, contains domeftick minutiae, of a 
kind, which muft neceffarily have pleaf- 
cd in the original, but which the hand 
of a mailer alone, could have made to 
pleafe in the copy. That learned and 
judicious Critick, Dr. Warton, in his 
Effay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope, juftly obferves, that * The ufe, 
* the force, and the excellence of lan- 
^ guage, confifts in raifing clear, com- 

* pletCj 
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* plctc, and circumftantial images, and 

* in turning readers into fpcdlators.' 
This theory he exemplifies, by quoting 
two paflages from his author, in which, 
he fays, that * every epithet paints its 

* objed", and paints it diftindlly.' The 
fame may be faid with equal juftice of 
the following : 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the fign-poft caught the palling 

eye; 
Low lies that houfe, where nut-brown draughts 

infpir'd, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and fmiling toil re- 
tired ; 
Where village ftatcfmen talk'd with looks 

profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ftoops to trace, 
The parlour (plendors of that feftive place ; 
The white-wafh'd wall, the nicely fanded floor. 
The varnifh'd clock that clicked behind the 

door; 
The cheft contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a cheft of drawers by day ; 
The pidhires plac'd for ornament and ufe. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goofe ; 

The 
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The hearth, except when winter chiU'd the 

day^ 
With afpen boughs, and flowers and fennel gaj. 
While broken tea cups wifely kept for (how, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, glitter'd in a row. 

This fine poetical inventory of the furni- 
ture, is fully equalled by the character 
of the guefts, and the detail of their 
amufements. The negative mode of 
expreflion, * T^ hither no more^ &c.* by 
fixing the mind on the pail, adds a kind 
of pleaiing regretful pathos : 

Vain tranfitory fplendors ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering manfion from its fall ! 
Obfcure it finks, nor (hall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peafant (hall repair. 
To fweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad fhall prevail ; 
No more the fmith his dufty brow (hall clear. 
Relax his pond'rous ftrength, and lean to hear; 
The hoft himfelf no longer (hall be found. 
Careful to fee the mantling blifs go round ; 
Nor die coy maid, half willing to be prefl:. 
Shall klfs the cup to pafs it to the reft. 

This 
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This is not poetical fidion, but hifto- 
rical truth. We have here no imagi- 
nary Arcadia, but the real country ; no 
poetical fwains, but the men who ac- 
tually drive the plough, or wield the 
fcythe, the fickle, the hammer, or the 
hedging bill. But though nothing is 
invented, fomething is fupprefled. The 
ruftick's hour of relaxation is too rarely 
fo innocent ; it is too often contaminated 
with extravagance, anger, and profanity: 
defcribing vice and folly, however, will 
not prevent their exifling; and it is agree- 
able to forget for a moment, the reality 
of their exiftence. 

The foregoing defcription not unna- 
turally introduces the following reflec- 
tions : 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud difdain, 
Thefe Ample bleffings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloTs of art; 

Spontanious 
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Sp9ntaneoMs J9jSj where nature has itspkjj 
The foul adapUy and owns their firft'^bernjwej : 
Lightly iheyfrolick o*er the vacant mind^ 
Vnenvy^dy unmolefled^ unconfin*d. 
But the long pomp, the midnight mafijuersidey 
With all ^freah of wanton wealth arrafdy 
In thefe, e're triflers half their wiih obtain^ 
The toiling pleafure fickens into pain ; 
And, ev'n while Fafhions brighteft arts decoy. 
The heart diftrufting afks, if this be joy ? 

The (entiment here is better than th« 
expreilion. The Poet is probably right 
in his fuppofition, that the pleafures 
of the rich are lefs genuine and lively 
than thofe of the poor; but his lan- 
guage is far from being fimple or per- 
fpicuous. That intention and parade 
raife expeftations which will be moftly 
difappointed ; that the joys which are 
unanticipated, and unconflrained, or in-> 
dependent of the will of others, are 
the beft j were undoubtedly the axioms 
intended to be conveyed in thefe lines, 

* Spontaneous joys J &c.' By * Jpontaneous 

• joys^* we muft underftand, joys which 

without 
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without previous care or provifion feem 
to offer themfclvcs to our acceptance : 
to fay that the foul readily accepts fuch, 
might be proper ; but to fay that the 
foul ^ adopts^ them, and at the fame time 
^ oiVTis their fway \ * and to fay that the 
^fway^* is a ^ firji-born fway \ is to ufe 
thoughts and words not clear of confu- 
fion : but when thefe joys which the 

* foul adopt s^^ and whofe ^ jirjl-born Jway 

* it ownSf are faid to ^ frolic k over the 

* mind lightly, unenvied, unmole/ied, and 

* unconfned ;' we have furely a chaos, 
both of ideas and phrafeology.* The 
lines have alfo an ambiguity: we 
know not whether it is meant, that 

* the foul adopts fpontaneous joys y in which 

• To difcover fully the nonfenfe of this paflage, it it 
neceffary to recur to the fenfe of the words metaphou« 
cally ufed. Theyoy/, from the verb a^^/r, muft be fup* 
pofed to be children, fbxnething inferior, or dependent ; 
from the fubflantive fway^ they muft be fuppofed to be 
kings, fomething fuperior, or governing ; and from the 
Ytrhfrolick, one conceives an idea of a fet of mifchievoas 
young rakes, or of a harlequin. The fotd adopts ihtjcyj, 
and they ruli it, and froUck over it. 

S * nature 
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* nature has her play i or that ' 'where 

* nature has her play^ the foul adopts 
' Jpontaneous joys :* be the fenfe what it 
may, it is fuperfluous, and fuperfliiitics 
always create obfcurity. There is a moft 
extraordinary confufion of ideas, in the 

* Jong pomp* and * midnight mafquerade 

* array d' in the * freaks of wanton 
^ wealth :* how pomp and a mafquerade 
could be ^ array d' at all, is not eaiy 
to conceive; but certainly they could 
jiot be * array d^ with ^ freaks.^ 

The Poet now proceeds to the caufes 
which produced the defertion of his 
village : * 

Ye friends to truth, ye ftatefmen, who furvey 
The rich man's joys increafe, the poor's decay ; 
Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ftand 
Between a fplendid and a happy land. 
Proud fwells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And fliouting folly hails them from her (hore ; 
Hoards, ev'n beyond the mifer's wifh, abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains : this wealth is but a iiame^ 
That leaves our ufeful produd flill the fame* 
Notfo the lo/s : the man of wealth and pride, . 
Takes up a fpace that many poor fupplied ; 

Space 
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Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds 
Space for his hories, equipage, and hounds : 
H)e robe that wraps his limbs inJUkenJloth^ 
Has robbed the neighh* ring fields of half their grou 
His feat, where folitaryfports arefeen^ 
Indignant fpurns die cottage from the green ( 
Around the world each needful produSf flies^ 
For all the luxuries the worldfupplies. 
TVhilc thus the land adorrC d for pUafure all^ 
In barren fplendor feebly waits itsfalL 

Goldfmith undoubtedly was ferious 
the foregoing apoftrophe, * Te frie) 
* to truths Gfr.' but his acquaintar 
with the world muft be but fuperfici 
who could think that ftatefmen in ^ 
neral merited the high charader of frier 
of truth, or friends of the poor. 

He had faid before. 

Along the lawn where fcatter'd hamlets rofi^ 
Unweildy wealth and cumb'rQus pomp repoj 

He fays now. 

The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a fpace that many poor iiipplied. 

That the domain of the ancient Feuc 
Lord, or Rural Squire, was Icfs cxte 

S 2 fi 
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five than that of the modern Peer, Place- 
man, or Nabob, may be doubted ; but 
as many old roanfions yet retain their 
furrounding parks, warrens, &c. and 
many new villas are erected, and adorned 
with fpacious plantations ; pleafure may 
be juflly faid to have encroached on cul- 
tivation, and the rich to have remotely 
abftradted from the provifion of the poor. 
But the influx of foreign wealth has 
been mifchievous in another point of 
view : the new or commercial gentry 
acquiring their money with eafe, have, 
in verification of the proverb, * light 
* comej light go,' v/antonly raifed the 
price of commodities : the old, or land- 
ed gentry, unwilling to defcend from 
their ftate, and unable otherwife to fup- 
port it, have been obliged to augment 
the fize, and advance the rent of their 
farms :* the great farmer has not been 

* By aagmenting the fize of fanns, repairs are faved, 
and rent is in general better paid. Whether the pradioe 
is fo injurious to the community, as has been fuppofed, 
is a point not cafy to determine. 

injured 
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injured by his incrcafed payment, for 
the increafed value of his corn and cattle 
has enabled him to pay it, and often to 
become opulent. But there has been 
one fuflferer ; the little farmer has been 
annihilated, or at leafl metamorphofed 
into a labourer; and the labourer has 
had lefs work, the fame wages, and 
more expence for neceifaries. The Au- 
thor of thefe remarks mufl confefs, that 
when he has vifited fome of our capital 
feats, their feemingly interminable length 
of lawn, broken only by a few gloomy 
woods, has worn, to him, an air of me- 
lancholy folitude and idle waile, that 
was far from being agreeable. He has 
wifhed to exchange his iituation for the 
vale of corn-clad inclofures, the winding 
lane, and fhrub-hung brow, with their 
group of humble cottages, and chearful 
inhabitants. The pofleflbrs of thefe 
places are themfelves fometimes not def- 
titute of fuch feelings; the ingenious 
Mr. Potter, in his excellent Obfervati- 

S 3 ons 
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ons on the Poor laws, has recorded a me« 
morable inflance of it : * The late Earl 

* of Leicefter/ fays he, * being compli- 
' men ted upon the completion of his 

* great defign at Holkham, replied,' ** It 
^^ is a melancholy thing to ftand alone 
** in one's country. I look round ; not a 
^* houfe is to be feen but mine. I am the 
** giant of giant- caflle> and have eat up 
•• all my neighbours." What then muft 
be the cafe, when thefe fafhionable de«- 
corations are acquired by immediate ra- 
pine, extortion, or oppreflion; by the 
plunder of Hindoos, and the flavery of 
Negroes ? One is ready to afk if it be 
poflible to enjoy them.* 

—In dieir towers raz'd villages I fee. 
And tears of orphans wat'ring tyttj tree } 

• Thcproprietors of thefe improvements, as they are 
tailed, even if they are innocently obtained, feldom de- 
rive much fatisfadion from them. The pleafure they 
afford chiefly refults from making them ; when they are 
completed, few objedls fooner produce fatiety : 

Tir*d of the fcenes parterres and fountains yield, 
|Ie finds at laft he better Jikes a field.— Pd fir. 

Are 
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Arc theie mock ruins that invade my view ? 
They are the entrails of the poor Gentoo j 
That column's trophied bafe \vs bones fupply. 
That lake the tears that fwcH'd his fable eye. 

Langhorne.* 

Goldfmith's laft quoted paflage, * Te 

* friends to truths Gfr/ has been con- 
fidered in a political view; fome at- 
tention muft now be given to its poetry. 

* 'Folly bailing^ or welcoming, the fliips 
to the fhore, is a noble perfonification. 
The breaks in thefe lines, ' Tet count our 

* gains^* * Not fo our lofs^ &c/ have ra- 
ther a difagreeable efFedt. In blank verfe, 
to continue the fenfe from one line to 
another, is always more or Icfs neceflary ; 
but in rhyme it is feldom advantageous. 
The detached, or unconnected parts of 
a verfe, linlefs very carefully managed, 
are always profaifms. By this couplet. 

The robe that wraps his limbs mjilkenjiothj 
Has robb'd the neighboring fields of half their 
growth} 

• See his CovNTRT Justice* A Poem in which a 
fine poetical fancy is united with juft fatire. 

S 4 the 
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the poet undoubtedly meant to inti- 
mate, that a coniiderable tra<St of land 
would not produce more profit than was 
requifite to defray the expence of a rich 
man's clothing. Extravagance in drefs, 
was perhaps more the foible of former 
ages than of the prefent ; but be this as it 
may, the notion of a * robe robbingjielis 

• oj their growth^ is hyperbolical, auk- 
ward, and far-fetched. It might have 
been more tolerable in a country of mul- 
berry-trees, A juvenile writer would 
doubtlefs think the phrafe of ' wrapping 

* limbs in filken Jlotb^* a grand ftroke, 
conveying the combined ideas of finery 
and lazineft. * I'be feat Jpurning the 
^ cottage fr.m the green^' would have 
been a beautiful imperfonation ; but the 
cffedt of it is erttirely deftroyed by the 
context, ' where folitary /ports are feen:' 
the * Seat^' confidcred in itfelf, fancy 
might readily convert into a ^ Per/on i 
but the ^feat where folitary fports are 
^ feen^ muft inevitably be * a place.* 

Our 
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Our author ufes the word ^ Jports,* till 
it becomes almoft infufFcrable ; he moft- 
ly means by it the ale-houfe amufements 
of villagers : he here muft mean the field- 
diverfions of their fuperiors. The four 
lines, * Around the worlds Gfr.' had bet- 
ter have been fuppreffed : the firft two 
are introduced abruptly; the tranfition 
is not very natural or eafy, from the 
great man's park, feat, and equipage, 
to the exportation of neceiTaries, and the 
importation of luxuries : the lafl two 
have little merit in themfelves, * A land 

* all adorned for pleafure^ in barren Jplen- 

* dour feebly waiting a fall^ is but an un- 
couth kind of language : 

V. 289. As fomefair female unadcm^dzniplain^ 

Secure to pleafe, iiriule youth confirms her 

reign; 
Slights eveiy borrowed charm diat drels fup- 

plies. 
Nor (hares with art the triumph of her eyes : 
But when thofe charms are paft, for charms 

are frail. 
When time advances^ and when lovers fail. 

She 
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She dien (bines forth folicitcfas to bleis. 
In all the glaring impotence of drefs. 
Thus fares the land^ by luxury betrayed. 
In nature's fimpleft charms at firft arrayed ; 
But verging to decline, its ^lenders rife. 
It's viftas ftrike, it's palaces furprize ^ 
While fcourg'd by femine, from the fmiling 

land 
The mournful pealant leads his humble band ; 
jtnd while hejink^ without om mrm to favt^ 
The country blooms—^ garden^ and a grave. 



The predileftion of criticks, and indeed 
of readers in general, in favour of the 
fimile, as an eflential conftituent of 
poetry, is fo ftrong, that whoever thinks 
lightly of it, will probably be deemed 
a fort of literary heretick. That fimi- 
lies are fometimes employed to great 
advantage, mud be readily allowed ^ but 
that they are far from being always ad- 
vantageous, is certain. In the above 
pailage, nature and art are contrafted in 
two different fubjedts. Some diflant 
Hind of refemblance may be fancied^ 
between a fine fafhionable lady^ and a 

country 
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country full of palaces and gardens; 
but the parallel, as Goldfmith has drawn 
it, is exceedingly defective. Ornament 
in the woman, is the cfftA of a deliberate 
fyftematical defign to recommejjd her- 
felf, and pleafe others ; the country i8 
incapable of fuch defign; and even thofc 
who adorn it, fcarcely think of ren* 
dering it pleafing to any but them- 
felves. The emigration affair is * here 

* again hammered on the ear,' by re- 
petition ; it is indeed introduced like the 
burden of a fong, at every opportunity. 
There is however a noble pidurc, in 

* Famine fcourging the peafant from the 

* land.* Perhaps a writer has not a 
more difficult tafk than to know when 
he has faid enough : * Famine fcourges 

* the peafant from the land -^ fo far the 
thought, however ill-placed, is pro- 
per; but while he is ^ fcourgd away^* 
he is very inconfiftently reprefented as 

* leading his bumble band with him* Wc 
have then other new and unncceflary 

ideas j^ 
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ideas; he is ^ fcourged away^ and he 

* leads his band; and now he ^ Jinks ^ 
We are not however to fuppofe, that he 
literally finks into the ocean^ or into the 
grave, but metaphorically,* into pover- 
ty or diilrefs : and he finks, ' witlxmt 

* one armtofavei which is an aukward, 
and almofl ludicrous fubflitute for fay- 
ing, that there is no perfon able or wil- 
ling to relieve him. The ' Country 

* blooming a garden and a graved is 
another abfurdity : had the peafantry 
been defcribed, as perifhing at home, 
the expreflion would have been jufl ; but 
the country could not he the * gravt 
< of tbofe who bad left it,' 

V. 305. Where then, alas, (hall poverty refide. 

To fcape the preffure of contiguous pride ? 
If to fome comments fencelels limits ftray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the fcanty blade ; 

^ The metaphor is an igmis fatttuj, that leads many 
91 poet into the bog of nonfenfe : for inftances of this, 
recourfe may be had to Dr. Yovmg's Night Thoughts^ 
and to fome proda^ns of the prefent day. 

Thofe 
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Thofe fencelefs fields the fons of wealth divide. 
And e'en the bare-worn common is deny'd. 

The great fault of this Poem, is a difre- 
gard to confiftency. The previous re- 
peated hints of the emigration, had in- 
tireiy fuperfeded the above paflage ; for 
thofe whom * Famine bad fcourged from 

* the land^ it furely need not have been 
afked, * in what part of it they Jhould 

* refdeJ With fimilar impropriety Ru- 
ral Poverty, which we were led to fup- 
pofe had left its native land, is now 
introduced as retiring to the metropo- 
lis ; but is fhewn to derive no advant- 
age from a retreat thither. * The glit- 

* tering courtier^* is there contrafted 
with the ' pale artijl, who plies the fckly 

* trade ;' and tumultuous Grandeur, and 
her rattling chariots, glaring torches, 
&c. with the diftrefsful iituation of a 
poor proftitute, who 

— Once perchance in village plenty Weft, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diftreft ; 

Her 
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Her modeft looks die cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrofe peeps beneath the thorn : 
Now loft to all her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer's door fhc lays her kead ; 
And pinch'd with cold, and (hrinking from die 

fliower, 
ff^tb heavy heart deplores that lucklefs bour^ 
When idly firjly ambitious of the towrtj 
She left her wheely and robes of country brown. 

This 18 a fine paiTage : there is beauty in 
the fimile of the primrofe, and pathos in 
the mention of the unhappy girl laying 
her head at the door of her betrayer; 
but the latter feems rather enfeebled by 
the addition of thefe lines, ' tFitb heavy 
* bfart, &c: 

The Author now rather unfkilfully re- 
turns to his fubjea, by the following 
inquiry : 

Do thine, /iveit Auburn, thine the loveUcft 

train. 
Do thy &ir tribes participate her pain ? 
E'vn now perhaps by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they aik a liaU bread. 

The 
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Tiic reply to this qpcry^ introduces the 
emigration in full detail: 

Ah no ! to diftant climes a dreary fcene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
To torrid trafts, with fainting fteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murjofiurs to their woe : 
Far diiFerent there from all that charm 'd bc« 

fore. 
The various terrors of that horrid (bore ; 
Thofe blazing funs diat dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely flied intolerable day ; 
Thoie matted woods, where birds forget to 

But filent bats in drowfy clufters cling ; 
Thofe poifonous fields, with rank luxuriance 

crotvH^dy 
Where the dark fcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each flep the ftranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful (hake ; 
Where crouding tigers waiftheir haplcfs prey. 
And favage men more murderous ftill than 

they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landfcape with the ikies. 
Far different thefefrom every former fcene^ 
The cooling brook^ the graffy-vejied green^ 
The breezy covert of the warFlinggrove^ 
That onlyjhelter^dthefis ofharmUfs kve. 

This 
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This piece is animated, and in general 
corredtly drawn ; the candid rational 
critick can have little objection to it. 
The general efFed of the paflage is in- 
deed weakened by the two laft cou* 
plets, * Far different^ Gfr/ which are 
totally fuperfluous, and of diflimilar 
charadler. The compound * grajfy-veft^ 
* ed^' is a bad one; the adjedlive ^ grajfy^ 
conveys the whole fenfe, confequently 
the participle, ' vejied^ is tautologous ; 
grafs-vefted, or verdure-vefted, would 
have been proper. 

V. 367. Goodheav*n! what forrowsglooxn'd that pi&C* 

ing day. 
That call'd them from their native walks away : 
When the poor exiles, every pleafure paft. 
Hung round their bowers^ and fondly look'd 

their laft ; 
And took a long farewell^ andimJFdin vain^ 
For feats like thefe beyond the weft em main ; 
And ihudd'ring ftill to face thediftant deep, 
Return'd and wept, and ftill retum'd to weep. 
The good old fire the firft prepar'd to go. 
To new-found worlds, and wept for otfacrs woi\ 

But 
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But for himfelf in confcious virtue brave. 
He only wifli'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helplefs years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
With louder plaint, the mother (poke her W9esj 
And bleft the cot where every pleafure rofe ; 
And kifsM her thoughtlefs babes with many a 

tear. 
And clafptthem clofe, in forrow doubly dear ; 
While her fond hufband ftroye to lend relief^ 
In all the decent manlineis of grief. 

An injudicious arrangement is obvious 
here again. This paflage (hould have 
prcceeded the paflage laft quoted, ^ Ab nOp 
* to dijlant climes y G?r.' the people fhould 
have been introduced as going, before 
the place to which they were to go, had 
been defcribed. This difpofition would 
have produced another advantage, a cli- 
max in charafter, from the pathetick to 
the fublime. This paragraph has many 
beauties : the heart muft be infenfible 
indeed, which does not feel the force 

T of 
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of pathos, in the circumftances of the 
aaughter relinquifliing her lover, in or- 
der to attend her father; and the mother 
clafping her thoughtlefs babes, with ad- 
ditional tendernefs. The Labor lima^ 
might however have been employed to 
advantage; the lines in italicks might 
have been fpared ; and the pofitive ad- 
jeftive, * filent^* in the 15th line,, and 
the comparative, * louder^' in the 17th, 
do not agree : to fay that fome accents 
are louder than others, is proper; but 
to fay that any accents are louder than 
Jilence^ is abfurd, htcznit Jilence cannot 
be ' loud' at all. The idea of habita- 
tions had been conveyed under the name 
of ^ bowers^* the mention of them again, 
under the name of * the cot where every 
* pleafure rofe^ was needlefs. The ex- 
preflion, ^ where every pleafure rofe^ i$ 
unufual, and rather aukward. 

This is fucceeded by an apoftrophe to 
Luxury, in which kingdoms inebriated by 

her 
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her potions^ aro not very elegantly com- 
pared to an hydropic human body. This 
apoHrophe is ill placed^ as it intercepts 
the connection between the laft quota- 
tion, * Good heaven^ &c.' and the fol- 
lowing, which concludes the poem : 

£v*n now the devaftation is begun^ 
And half the bujinefs of deJlruSiion done; 
Ev'n now mediinks, as pondering here I ftand, 
I fee the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring veflel fpreads the 

fail, 
That idly waiting, flaps with every gale; 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pafs from the (hore, and darken all the ftrand* 
Contented toil, and hofpitable care, 
And kind connubiat tendernefs are there 4 
And piety with wi(hes plac'd above. 
And fteady lojralty, and faithful love. 
And thou fweet Poetry, thou lovelieft maid. 
Still Hrfl to fly where fenfual joys invade, 
Unft in thefe degenerate times offlianuy 
To catch the hearty andftrikefor honeftfami j 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and deny'd. 
My Ihame in crouds, my folitary pride ! 
Thou fource of all my blifs, and all my woe. 
Thou found'ft me poor at firft, and keep*ft 

me fo} 

T 2 Thou 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excell. 
Thou nurfe of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell — and O where'er thy voice be tried^ 
On Tbrno's clifis, or PanfjibamarCa's fide ; 
Whither where equineSiial fervours glofVj 
Or winter wraps the polar world injnow. 
Still let thy voice prevailing over time^ 
Redrefs the rigour of tV inclement clime ; 
Aid flighted truth with thy perfwafive ftrain. 
Teach erring man to fpurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that ftates of native ftrength pofleft, 
< Though very poor, may yet be very bleft ; 
That trade's proud empire haftes to fwift decay. 
As ocean fweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While ielf-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks refill the billows and the fky. 

This is a fine paflage, but it would ad* 
mit of improvement : the firft couplet, 

* BiVen now^ &c.* is little better than an 
abfurdity ; the devaftation is ^ hegun^^ 
and ' half done ^' at the fame time. The 
connedlion with the preceeding quota- 
tion, would have been better, if thofe two 
lines had been omitted, and the third 
line had begun thus, * With them^ &c.* 

* The anchored vejfel^ with its ^flapping 

' Jaii; 
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^ fail^^ is a natural and beautiful image. 
The addrefs to Poetry has a noble en- 
thuiiafm, but wants corredtnefs : the 
lines in italicks, * Vnjit in thefe degene^ 

* rate^ &c/ might have been fpared; 

* Strike for honeji famCy is an unmean- 
ing phrafe, nearly allied to nonfenfe; 
and what affinity the circumftance of the 
voice of Poetry ^prevailing over time^ 
can have with the circumftance of its 

* redrejjing the rigour of a climate ^^ is not 
obvious. I am not one of thofe who 
difcover even a cafual imitation in every 
refemblance; but poflibly the ideas of 
two former writers might have * re- 

* murmured ' in our poet's * memorial 

* cell/ when he wrote thefe lines. Pre- 
fixed to Pope's works are feveral com- 
plimentary copies of verfes, in one of 
which, the author fpeaking of the ftory 
of Lodona, fays. 

The foft complaint (hall over time prevail. 

And Gray, in his progrefs of poetry, has 

the following : 

T 3 In 
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In climes beyond the (blar road. 

Where fhaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains 

roam, 
The mufe has broke the twilight gloom 

To chear the ibivering native's dull abode. 

The Deferted village, as has been hint r 
cd, is, on the whole, a performance of 
great merit ; it has numerous excellen- 
cies, and numerous faults ; and while we 
are charmed with the former, we cannot 
but regret that more pains was not 
taken to avoid the latter. 
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ESSAY IX. 



On Thomson's Seasons. 



GENERAL Criticifm can fay little 
of the Seasons^ that has not 
been faid already. The ingenious Mr, 
Aikin^ in the Effay prefixed to his edi- 
tion^ has explained their plan and cha-- 
rafter ; and to Dr. Johnfon's opinion of 
them, there is no great reafon to objedl. 
Particular criticifm cannot be expefted to 
purfue her tafk regularly, through a 
Poem of fuch length ; but the exami^ 
nation of fome detached paiTages, will 
perhaps fufficiently point out the nature 
of its beauties and defeats. 

T 4 Thomfon 
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Thomfon obfcrved clofely, and de- 
fer! bed forcibly. He feldom diflradls 
the reader's attention by the introduc- 
tion of heterogenous ideas ; he has few 
fimilies, and few allufions ; but he errs^ 
by endeavouring to imprefs his fubjcdt 
on the mind, with a pomp and redupli- 
cation of expreffion. He often, in at- 
tempting energy and dignity, produces 
bombaft and obfcurity ; and in avoiding 
meannefs, becomes guilty of affedtation. 
His language is indeed a kind of anamo- 
ly, for which he had no example, and 
which it would not be eafy to imitate. 

The country wears one of its moft 
beautiful appearances, when the orchards 
and hedges are in bloffom ; this he de- 
fcribes as follows : 



I purfue my walk. 



And fee the country £u'-diiHis'<l around. 

One boundlefs blufh, one whiU'imfurphdJbower 

Of mingled bloflbms J where the raptur'deye * 

Hurries 
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Hurries from joy to joy^ and hid beneath 
The fair profufion, yellow autumn fpies. 

This paffage gives a general confufed 
idea of the fubjedl, but they are extreme* 
ly deficient in corredlnefs. To term the 
country a * boundlefs blujhy* becaufe it is 
covered with trees in bloom, however 
bold, is perhaps juflifiable ; but to term 
that country a * white empurpled Jhower^ 
becaufe the trees have (hed their blofToms^ 
is furely rather too violent. That the 
raptured eye hurried from place to place, 
might have been faid properly ; but to 
fay it hurried from ^ joy' to ^ joyy when 
nothing oi joy had been previoufly men- 
tioned, feems carrying figurative language 
almoft to abfurdity.* He who i^t^ trees 
in bloom, mufl naturally fuppofe that 
they will bear fruit, and his imagina- 
tion may behold them fraught with it; 
but his eye may look in vain among the 

^ The Author meant undoubtedly^ the places or prof* 
pcds that ^Sioxit^joy or pUafun. 

bloffoms. 
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bloflbms,' to Jpy the poetical perfon au^ 
tumn. There is befides fomething whim- 
fical, if not ludicrous, in the fuppofed 
concealment and difcovery of the imper« 
fonated feafon. 

Our poet's pifture of the approach and 
defcent of a * vernal Jhower^ is one of 
his capital pieces. It is a fair fpecimen 
of his general manner ; its beauties and 
defedts are fo intermixed, that it is no 
eafy matter to feparate them« 



Gradual finks the hiseeze 



Into a perfefl calm ; that not a breath, 
Is heard to quiver through the clojmg wood% 
Or rufhing hum the many^ixviniling * leaves^ 
Of aipin tall. The uncurling floods, diflfus'd 
In glafly breath, feem through delufive laffe 
Forgetful of their courfi. Tis filence all, 
' And pleafing expedbtion. ^ Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry iprig, and mute-implorii^y eye 

* Gray has been ceBfiifed for the ufe of this com- 
pound many-twinkhngy but his cenforers have not jto* 
fiarked that Thomfon had nfipd it before him. 
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befalling verdure. Hufh'd in fhort fufpcnlcy 
The plumy people Jlreak their wings with oil^ 
To throw the lucid moijiure trickling off; 
And wait die approaching fign to ftrike at once 
Into the general chpir. Ev'n mountains, vales, 
And hreAsj/eem, impatient^ to demand 
The promised fweetnefs. Man fuperior walks 
Amid the glad creation, muflng praife, 
And looking lively gratitude. At laft, 
The clouds confign their treafures to the fields^ 
And foftly-fhaking on the dimpled pool, 
Prelufive drops let all their moijlurejlowy 
In large effufton o*er the frejhen' d world. 

There are here two kinds of circura- 
flances^ one adually exiftent in nature, 
and one the produdl of the Poet's imagi- 
nation. The calm is of the firft fort, 
and is forcibly exprcfled by the quief-r 
cence of the afpin, and the glaffincfs of 
the water. The ^ floods feeming forgetful 
* of their courfe^ is of the fecond, and 
might be an allowable hyperbole j but 
in the prefent cafe, it wants propriety, 
A poetical mind too feldom thinks with 
precifion s imagination is apt to adt 

without 
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without judgment, and confound one 
cbjcdl with another. The floods could 
not fcem * forgetful of their courfty for 
their courfe was not flopped. On the 
ceflation of the wind, the curl or undu- 
lation on the furface would ceafe, but 
the motion of the current would not be 
deftroyed. When the gale funk, a pool 
would become fmooth ; but a river which 
run before, would run ftill, and with 
the fame velocity.* To fay that the 
floods feem forgetful of their courfe, 

* through delufive lapfe* is to talk non- 
fenfe. The * herds and the fiocks drop-- 

* ping the dry fprigy may pofl[ibly be a 
natural aftion ; nor may it be deemed 
too bold to reprefent them as * imp lor ^ 

* ing the coming Jhower ;' but it is cer- 
tainly too violent an anticipation to 

* Thomfon feems to have caught his idea from a veiy 
gentle ftream, which, in a calm, would appear totally 
fmooth ; but even fuch a flream would have a C9wrfe^ or 
current, which it confequently could not be proper* 
ly faid Koforgtt* 

make 
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make them * eye or view that JJoower as 

* fallings before it began to fall. It is 
alfo as violent a fubftitution of effedt for 
caufe^ to call the rain * vtrdure -^ and 
worfe ftill, by the addition of a previous 
and totally inapplicable epithet^ to term 
it ^falling verdure.^ Fancy feems in- 
deed here to have run wildj flie fup- 
pofes that the * herds implore the rain, 
and at the fame time fee it ^ fallings 
and imagine xhtyfee in it the green co- 
/our, which will, in confequence of it, 
cover their future paftures. How far 
the affair of the birds moiftening 
their plumage with an oleaginous mat- 
ter, or in our author's words, ^Jireak- 

• ing their wings with oil, is a fadl, I 
pretend not to determine. The cir- 
cumftance of the * mount ains^forejis, &c. 

• feeming impatient for the rain, ' if not 
too poetically bold, is at leaft mifplaced ; 
it fhould have immediately followed that 
of * the rivers feeming forgetful of their 

* courfe} the procefs would then have been, 

from 
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from inanimate to animate matter^ from 
water and earth, to birds, beafts,and man; 
this would have been a climax. The 

* prelujive drops on the dimpled pool^ is a 
beautiful flroke; but it was unneceiTary 
to fay, firft, that * l^he clouds confign their 

* treafures to the fields ^'^ and next, that 
they * let all their moifiure flow in large 

* effufion oer thefrefl^end world J 

The flealing fhower is fcarce to fatter heard, 
By fuch as wander through the foreft walks. 
Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leares. 
But who can hold the (hade, when heaven de* 

fiends 
In univerial bounty, Jhedding herbs 
^nd fruits and flowers on nature's ample lap ? 
Swifi hncyfir'd, anticipates dieir growth ; 
And while die milky nutriment diftills. 
Beholds the kindling country C9hur round. 

There is nature in the firft three lines of 
the above, but an unnatural afiPedation 

* Thb line, confidered in itfelf, has great merit. The 
oppofition between the clouds and the fields, and the tranf* 
miflion of the rain from the former to the Utter, arc idcaa 
well conceived and ezprefled. 

in 
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in the reft. Walking under thick trees 
in a vernal rain, which docs not pene- 
trate, is certainly very pleafant; but 
walking abroad even in fuch a rain^ 
would hardly be agreeable enough to 
produce fine reveries on the profpedl of 
plenty. This paflage alfo is verbofe and 
afFedted ; • Fancy is fir'dy the country 
* kindles y &c.* the thought fimply ex- 
prefTed, is this; that heaven in fhed^ 
ding the rain, (beds herbs and flowers j 
&c. and that fancy anticipates their 
growth, and beholds the country cover- 
ed with them. 

Where a fubjeft occupies any confide- 
rable number of lines, it is commonly 
necefTary to mention it repeatedly, ei- 
ther in the fame terms, or in others. 
The permitting one word to recur fre- 
quently, has been juflly termed a flo- 
venly practice ; and writers, to avoid it, 
often have recourfe to a kind of me- 
tonymical, or rather catachreflical ex- 

prefHons, 
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preflions^ which are moftly either impro- 
per or inelegant. Thomfon has a great 
number of thefe quaint phrafes of his 
own conftrudbion. The reader muft 
have obferved, that in the two immedi- 
ately preceding pajflages, the fingle cir- 
cumflance of rain, is defcribed by no 
lefs than feven different appellations ; it 
is called ^falling verdure^* * lucid mot'- 
^ Jiure^ * promts d fweetnefs^ * trea/ures 

* of the clouds^' * heaven defcending in 

* univerjal bounty y * fruits and flowers^ 
and laflly^ * milky nutriment* 

Thus all day long the fuU-diftended clouds. 
Indulge their genial ftores and well-ihower'd 

earth 
Is deep-enricb^d with vegetable life ; 
Till in the weftem fky the downward fun 
Looks out efRilgent from amid the Jiujb 
Of broken clouds, gay-ihifdng to his beam. 
The rapid radiance inftantaneous ftrikes ; 
The illumin'd mountains through the foreft 

ftreams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mift 
Far fmoaking o'er the interminable plain. 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 
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Moiftj bright^ and green^ the landfcape laugh 

around; 
FuUfwell the woods^ their every mufic wakes^ 
Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the diftant bleatings of the hills. 
The hollow lows rcfponfive from the vales, 
Whence blending all the fweeteifd zephir 

fprings. 

That a mind fully poflcfled of its fubjcdt, 
fhquld aim to exprcfs it in every pof- 
fible method, is natural ; confequently 
one cannot wonder at finding in poetry, 
fuch frequent reiteration of the famft 
ideas in different expreflions. The wri- 
ter may experience no difguft from this 
redundance, but the reader muft; for 
he has conceived the thought, and wifhes 
not to dwell upon it, but to quit it for 
another. This is generally the cafe, but 
not conftantly ; repetition fometimes 
pleafes. Our author had defcanted large- 
ly on his vernal rain ; but he introduces 
it here again, * Thus all day long, &c.' 
with much dignity and eafe. This paf- 

U fagc 
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iage has great merit; nothing can be 
more natural and pidurefque, than the 
images of the ^ fun Jhining from among 

* the broken clouds^ and his radiance Jlrik^ 

* ing on the mountain^ Jlr earning through 

* the forejly trembling on the water, 

* fmoaking in the yellow mifi^ and glitter-- 

* ing on the drops of rain.' There is a 
confufion, and contrariety of ideas in 
thecircumftanceofthe * landfcape laugb^ 

* ing :* the verb * laugh,'* rather indi- 
cates a poetical perfon ; but the epithets 
round, moijl, bright, and green, are only 
compatible with a natural objed. * Full 

* fwell the woods,* is an aukward phrafe^ 
whofe meaning can fcarcely be dif- 
co vered i and * Their every mufic wakes ^ 
is but little better. Thofe who are cu- 

* The human coantenance, when finiling, it beheld 

with complacence ; and by a catachrefis^ or inyerfion, a 

fine profped, which is agreeable to the eye, is fidd to 

' fmli I* but the word * laugh ^^ however authorized, 

astoo ftrong, and muft convey a perfonal idea. 

rious 
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Hous in found, will be difgufled with 
the cacophony in * hollow lows.' The 

• zephir may be properly faid to * blende* 
or mingle, the various noifes; but 
why that * zephir fliould be faid to 
^ J^ringy particularly ^Jrom the vales ^ 
and why it fhould be faid to be ^ fweet^ 

* endy are queftions which it is natural 
to afk, but poffibly they could not bo 
eafily anfwered. 

The amufement of angling has been 
generally regarded as a diverfion, not 
only inoffenfive in itfclf, but alfo fa- 
vourable to the meditations of the phi- 
lofophical and religious. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it might be difficult to reconcile 
with the idea of moral rcftitude, the idea 
of pleafure obtained by the punifhment 
of innocent beings.* The attention of 

* This condderation apart, the amufement might be> 
in fome refpeds, agreeable, and defcriptions of it 
generally pleafe ; witnefs that engaging book, Wal-* 
ton's Complete Angler, and Mr. Mosss Brownies. 
trsly poetical Pifcatory Eclogues* 

U a an 
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an angler will alfo be too anxioufly em-* 
ployed on the objed he is endeavour- 
ing to procure^ to admit the exercife 
of his mental powers on diiiimilar fub- 
jed:s. Of this amufement, Thomfbn 
has given a defcription full of mafterly 
ftrokes ; a defcription » which (hews that 
he muft either have pradifed it himfelf, 
or attended very clofely on the pradice 
of it by others. 

Now when the firft foul torrent of the brodcs, 
Sweird with the vernal rains, isebb'd away ; 
And whitening, down their moJJy^tinSiur^d 

ftream 
Defcends the billowy foam ; now is die dme. 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well diflembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering with elaftic fpringy 
Snatched from the hoary Jieed the floating Rne^ 
And all thy flender watery Jlores prepare. 

The proper feafon for the fport, and the 
implements requifite for it, are here de- 
tailed with a moft ftriking particularity, 
though not with the greatcft corredlnefs 

of 
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of language. The compound * tnojfy'^ 

* tinBurd^^ feems improperly introdu- 
ced ; one (liould fuppofe it was defigned 
to convey the idea of a greenifti colour, 
but we are told, that the water is * dark'- 

* brown.* * Tb tempt the trout^ is pro- 
faick. The * well'dijfembledfiy^ is Am- 
ple and juft; and the * rod fine tapering 

* njoitb elafiic Jpring^* is expreffive ; but 
to have mentioned the * floating line^ 
would furely have been fufficient, with- 
out intimating that it was made of white 
horfe-hair ; and that in a manner fo ob- 
fcure, * Snatch' dfrom the hoary fieed^ &c.* 
that, if the circumftance was not ge- 
nerally known, the verfe would be un- 
intelligible. The next line is an ex- 
crefcence; it is not eafy to guefs what 

* other flender watry floreSy were intend- 
ed for preparation. 

But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worin^ 
Convulflve, twift in agonizing folds ; 
Which by rapacious hunger fwallowM deep. 
Gives as you tear it from the bleeding brcaft 

U 3 Of 
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Of the weak helplefs uncomplaining wretch, 
Harih pain, and horror to the tender hand. 

The man of humanity, who reads thiSj^ 
however fond of fifhing he may be, will 
furely never impale a worm again . The 
pidlure is indeed drawn with fuch force, 
as almoft to fhock imagination. 

High to their fount, this day amid the hills. 
And woodlands warbling round,t trace up the 

brooks; 
The next purfue their rocky chanell'd maze 
Down to the rivers, in whofe ample wave 
Their little naiads lovetofport at large. 
Juft in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the tremb'ling ftream, or where it 

boils 
Around the ftone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Reverted plays in unduizting JloWj 
There throw nice-judging the delufive fly ; 

f * Woodlands tvarhling round* This is w inftance 
of poetical boldnefs, without impropriety : the 'woods 
are, without any great violence, fubftituted for the 
iifdi who inhabit them. 



And 
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And as you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye-attentive mark the fpringing game. 

The Poet has here defcribed the places 
proper for angling, with uncommon ac- 
curacy : our fancy is delighted with his 

• hills and woodsy and * rocky channeird 

• brooks '/ and a painter could not have 
given a water fcene, with all its minute 
diverfities^ more exadly than he has in 
his * pool mixing with thejlreaniy and his 
^ Jiream boiling around thefione^^ or * re^ 

• verted from the hollow bank J 

Strait as above the furface of the flood 
They wanton rife, or urg'd by hunger leap. 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed 

hook : 
Some lightly- tolling to the grafly bank. 
And to the (helving fhore flow-dragging fome. 
With various hand proportion*d to their force. 

The motions of the fifh, and the opera- 
tions of the angler, are here detailed 
with wonderful precifion. The com- 

U 4 pound 
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pound epithets, ' lightly tojjing^ * Jlow-- 
* dragging ^^ are ftrikingly expreffivc of 
the a<9;ions \ but fome may think them 
wanting in poetical dignity. 

If yet too young, and cafily decciv'd, 
A worthlefs prey fcarce bends your pliant tpd. 
Him piteous of his youthj and the Jhort Jpace 
Hi has enjoyed the vital light of heavefij 
. Soft difengage, and back into the ftream 
lihicjpeckled infant throw.* 

The praife bejflo\yed on the preceding 
paffage, cannot be juftly given to this. 
There is in it an attempt at dignity above 
the occafion. Pathos feems to have been 
intended^ but afFedtation only is produced* 



-But (hould you lure 



From his dark haunts, beneath the tangled 

roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 

* The paflage ibnds thus in feme of the common edi* 
lions. Mr. Aikin reads * ffeckled captinjt^ 

Behoves 
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Behoves you then to ply your fincft art. 
Longtime he following cautious, fcans the fly. 
And oft attempts to feize it ; hot as oft 
The dimpled water fpeaks his jealous fear. 
At laft while haply o^er the (haded fun 
Pafles a cloud, he defperate takes the death 
With fuUen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-ftruck, and runs out all the lengthened 

line; 
Then (eeks the fartheft ooze, the (heltering weed. 
The cavcrn'd bank, his old fecure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guiU, With yielding hand 
That feels him ftill, yet to his furious courie 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Acrofs the ftream, exhauft his idle rage : 
Till floating broad upon his breathlefs fide, 
And to his fate abandon* d, to the (bore 
You gaily drag your unrefifting prize. 

This is a remarkable inftance, of that 
poetry, which can *' turn readers intp 
*' fpedtators." The whole procefs of 
catching a large fifli, is defcribed in the 
pioft explicit and judicious manner; 
but the language is in fome few inftanccs 
exceptionable. 

Thomfon's 
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Thomfon's account of the different 
fituations, chofen by different birds for 
their nefls, demonflrates the clofefl ob- 
fervations of nature; but the language 
has his ufual inequality : 



•Some to the holly hedge 



Neftling repair, and to the thicldet fome ; 

Some to the rude protedion of the thorn 

Commit their feeble oii^pring. The cleft tree 

Oflers its kind concealment to a few, 

Their food its infedb, and Its mofi dieir nefts. 

Others apart far in the grafly dale. 

Or roughening waftc their humble texturt 

weave. 
But moflin woodland folitudes delight^ 
In unfrequented glooms, or fhady banks, 
Steep, and divided by a bubbling brook, 
Whofe murmurs footh them all the livelong 

day. 
When by kind duty fix'd. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive ftream. 
They frame the firfl foundation of their domes j 
Dry fprigs of trees in artful fabrick laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now 'ti$ 

nought 
But refUefs hurry through the bufy air, 

Beaj 
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Beat by unniimber'd wings. The fwallow 

fweeps 
The flimy pool, tx) build his hanging houfe 
Intent. And often from the careUfs backs 
Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills, 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobferv'd. 
Steal from the barn ajlraw : tillfoft and warm^ 
Qeanj and compute^ their habitation grows. 

Some Criticks have fuppofcd, that poe- 
try can only deal in generals ; or in other 
words, that it cannot fubfifl with any 
very minute fpecification of particulars. 
To fuch, this paflage might be well 
produced as a proof, that their opinion is 
erroneous. That poetical power, which, 
in Homer, tranfports us to the banks of 
Simois, and (hews us the fhield of Achil- 
les, or the cafque of Heftor; and in 
Virgil, fets before us the herdfman, 
♦ who feebly dragg'd his goat along;' 
the vine-pruner finging at his labour up- 
on the rocks, and even the fmoaky raft- 
ers of a cottage ; that power here con- 
yeys us to the woodland's remoteft 

receflcs. 
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rccefles, among the fliaggy banks^ 
and hazel roots, projedling over the 
gurgling rills, where the feather'd race 
are building their habitations. The no- 
tation of time is always pleating ; there 
is fomething finely romantick in the 
idea of the birds being Toothed with the 
murmurs of the brook * all the livelong 

* day.* The whole, however, concludes 
with an anticlimax : when we are told 
of * Jiealingfrom the barn ajlrawy how- 
ever natural may be the adtion described 
by that expreffion, the expreflion itfelf 
is a wretched profaifm. * Clean andcom^ 

• plete^' alfo, is little better than ' clean 
' and tight ;' the diftion of a houfe- 
maid or a char- woman • 

The defcription of Hagley Park, and 
its profpefts, has a remarkable mixture 
of l[)eauties and faults : 

O Lytdeton, the friend ! thy pafSons thus 
And meditations vary, as at large 

Courtipg 
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Courting the Mufe, through Hagley Park j9U 

ftray 
7T)y Britifli Tempe ! there along the dale, 
With woods o'erhung, and (hagg'd with mofly 

rocks. 
Whence on each hand the gufhing waters play. 
Or down the rough cafcade white-da(hing faU, 
Or gleam in lengthened vifta through the trees^ 
Tou {\\tntjleal\ or fit beneath the (hade 
Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fwelling mounts. 
Thrown graceful round by nature's carelefi 

hand, 
And penfive liften to the various voice 
Of rural peace : the herds, the flocks, the birds ; 
The hollow- whifp'ring breeze, the plaint of rills. 
That purling down amid the twifted roots 
That creep around, their dewy murmurs Jbake 
On the footh'd ear. 

This pifturc, though generally defcrip* 
tive, is not locally peculiar. Many or- 
namented grounds have their ' dales 

• overhung nvitb woods,' and * Jhagged 

* with rocks y their fwelling mounts 
crown d with oaks, and their waters 
falling in foamy cafcades, or Jhining in 
perJpeSlive among the trees. That com« 

mon 
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mon blemifh in poetry, a change of per- 
ibn from fingular to plural, and vice ver/a, 
is here very difagrecably inftanced; 

• T6y pajjioni — you Jiray-^tby Britijh 

• Tempe^ &c.' The language fhould have 
been uniform, ^ Tour pajjions — youjiray^^^ 

• &c.* ^ The various voice of rural peace,* 
is highly exceptionable : Peace and 
noife are contradidtory ideas. Peace 
feems here to be perfonified, and a de-^ 
ficiency of judgment is ftrikingly be- 
trayed, in attributing to her a * voice fo 

• various,* as the * lowing of herds,* the 

• bleating of flocks^* and the ^ found of 

• ivinds and waters.* To call the gurg- 
ling of rills a ' plaint,* is boldly poetic 
cal ', but to call it in the fame fentence^ 

• dewy murmurs,* is a redundancy* 

• Dewy murmurs,* is a vicious expreflion : 
the epithet ^ dewy,* can relate only to 
an objefl: of feeling or fight, confcquent- 
ly it is abfurdly joined with *murmurs^ 
an obje£t only of hearing • 

Meandtne 
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Mean time you gain the heiglit from whofe 

fair brow, 
The burfting profpeft fpreads immenfe around: 
Anifnatcb*do*et hill and dale, and wood and 

lawn, 
And verdant field, and darkening headi bc« 

tween. 
And villages embofom'd foft in trees,* 
And fpiry towns by furging columns marked 
Of houfhold fmoke, your eye excurfive roams : 
Wide fbetcbing from the hall, in whofe kind 

haunt 
The hofpitable Genius lingers ftiU, 
To where the broken landfcape, by degrees^ 
Afcending, roughens into rigid hills; 
O'er which the Cambrian mountains, like bn 

clouds 
That fkirt the blue horizon^ dufky rife.f 

* Milton firft introduced this beautiful image : 

Towers and battlements it {ctt, 
Boibm'd deep in tufted trees. 

t The Author of tkefe obfervations was once on tht 
hill behind Hagley Park, and viewed this profpefi. Per« 
haps few places in our own country, afford fuch a noble 
affemblage of natural objeds; among others, the fub* 
lime convex of the Wrekia, and the enormous rocky 

wall 
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This dcfcription has great force. To a 
perfbn who has not feen the view it de- 
fcribesy it will convey a general, grand^ 
and pleaiing idea ; to one who has feea 
that view, it will inflantly recall its par- 
ticular beauties. But the language is 
here again incorreft. ^ Snatch' d^ is fu- 
perfluous and abfurd ; for who would 
talk of ^ fnatcbing an eye ?** It is alfo 

placed 

wait of Malvern, with great part of the counties of Sa- 
Iop« Worcefter, and Hereford, &c. beneath them. The 
day was cloady, and he could not for fome time diftin- 
goiih the Welch mountains from the clouds. He knew 
that fcenes of this kind are not to be feen in an inftant ; 
and continued looking at the point he was direded to, 
through a good telefcope : while all near hand remained 
tinillumined, the fun broke out at an immenfe diitance ; 
obje^ls, before in confufion, became diilind and beau- 
tiful ; he faw the mountains in their various pofitions, 
ihapes, and colours, glowing with brightnefs, and was 
ready to fancy them the regions of another world. 

* It is a circumftance that cannot have efcaped no- 
dce^ that mod authors hive their favourite words, which 
they are apt to introduce too often. There feems a na- 
tural 
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placed at fuch a diftance from the verb 

* roams,* with which it muft connedt^ 
in order to fave the period from being 
nonfenfe ; that the reader at firft does 
not perceive the connexion. The ad- 
jeftive * excurfive,' and the compound, 

* wide'Jiretching,\ are alfo fupernumera- 
ries. The fentence placed in its natu- 
ral order, will read thus : * Your eye 

* fnatc/yd over hill and dale, &c, roams 

* excurjive, wide-Jiretching from, &c.' 
Blank verfe, where fuch violent tranf- 
pofitions and unnecefTary epithets are 
ufcd, furely is not unjuftly accufed of 
obfcurity. The ' kind haunt' of the 

tural inclination to commit this faulty and I have perhaps 
fometimes committed it myfelf, though it has difgafl* 
ed me in the works of others. I have already remark- 
ed, that Goldsmith, in hb Deferted Village, has 
ufcd the fubflantive, * Sfirts^* and the adjective, * ftuitt* 
to anexcefs. Thomfon fcemed to have a predilection for 
this word * /natch'* a i* his fifhing line is ' fnatcb^dfrom the 

* b:ary ftted.* Spring, line 384, has been noticed ; and 
in line 516, he talks of * /notching a hurried eye through 

* a 'verdamt maze.* He once ufcs it properly : The ki/s 

* /natch* d ha/iy /rem the /iddong maid* Winter, 1. 625. 

X hall. 
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halU is a needlefs periphrafis; it was 
fufficient to fay of the hall, that the 
* bojpitable genius' lingered in it. 

The defcription of Hay-making de- 
mands particular attention : 

V. 331, Now fwarms the village o'er the jovial mead: 
The ruftic youth brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and ftrong ; full as the fummer rofe 
Blown by prevailing funs, the ruddy maid^ 
Half naked, (welling on the fight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o*er her cheek. 
Ev'n ftooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or with the fragrant load 
O'er charg'd amid the kind opprejjion roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They fpread the breathing harveji t$ thejun^ 
TT^at throws rejrejhing round a rural fmell: 
Or as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dujky wave along the mead. 
The rufTet haycock rifes thick behind 
In order gay,' ■♦ 

Thomfon 

* The reader may compare with the above, Doq. 
iley's defcription of the fame fubjcft« in his Poem, 

called 
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Thomfon was fond of delineating the 
female form, and he fometimes delineate- 
ed it to advantage; but furely his 
ruddy hay-maker is defcribed with more 
pomp than precifion. The fimilc of 
the Rofe^ (of which, by the way, I 
do not perceive the propriety,) in the 
anticipatory manner in which it is in- 
troduced, renders the fentence obfcure. 
* Swelling on the Jigbt^ is an expreflion 
either unmeaning, or indelicate; and a 

called Publick Virtue, a work of very confiderable poe« 
tical merit. 



-In flanting rows, 



With dill approaching flep and levelled (Iroke^ 
The early mower bending o'er his fcythe^ 
Lays low the (lender grafs, emblem of man 
Falling beneath theruthlefs hand of time. 
Then follows blithe, equipt with fork and rake. 
In light array, the train of nymphs and fwains. 
Wide o'er the field, their labour feeming fport. 
They tofs the withering herbage ; light it Hies, 
Borne on the wings of zephir, whofe foft gale. 
Now while the afcending fun's bright beam exhales 
The grateful fweetnefs of the new-mown hay. 
Breathing refrefliment, fans the toiling fwaiu. 

X 2 healthy 
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healthy countenance flufhed with heat 
and labour, is fomewhat flrangely cha- 
racterized by the term of * kindled graces 

* burning o'er a cheek.' Our author has 
alfo here a whole group of his new- 
coined denominations ; the hay is fuc- 
ceflively called ^fragrant load^ kind op^ 

* P^^Jfio^f tedded grain j breathing harveft^ 

* and dujky wave.* ^ Kind opprejjion^* is 
a phrafe of that fort, which one fcarce- 
ly knows whether to blame, or praife : 
it confifls of two words, direftly oppo* 
fite in their fignification ; and yet, per- 
haps, no phrafe whatever could have 
better conveyed the idea of an eafy un- 
injurious weight, J * Tedded grain^ 
feems an unjuftifiable novelty ; the grain, 
or feed, as an important part of corn, 
is often ufed for the whole ; but is too 
unimportant a part of grafs, to be ufed 

X The paflage however is highly redundant^ 

* With tbi fragrant had 9'ircbari^d amid tbi Hud 9f^ 

* prtHi^n flL* 

for 
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for that in like manner: * Tedded 
' grafs* would have been unexception- 
able. * Dujky-wave^* is bold, but not 
improper; a refcmblance is eafily con- 
ceiveable between rows of grafs on a 
plain, and ridges of water on the fur- 
face of the ocean. There is an ambi- 
guity in this, * I'bey Jpread the breath^ 
' ing harveji, &c.* We know not whe- 
ther it is meant, that thtfun^ by its ex- 
haling power, throws the refrejhfulfmell^ 
or whether it is meant that the hay it- 
felf threw it; if the latter was meant, 
fenfe and grammar are at variance, as 
fun is the fubflantive immediately con- 
nected with the verb throws. The cir- 
cumftances of age unequal to harder la- 
bour, attending the comparatively light- 
er tafk of hay-making ; of the children 
trailing the rake, and rolling among the 
fwarths, and of the green appearing 
ground, and ruifet haycock rifing be- 
hind, are all equally jufl and beautiful. 

X 3 From 
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From hay-making, the poet makes an 
abrupt tranfition to another pleafing ru- 
ral occupation^ viz. fheep-fhearing : 

Or rulhing thence in one dtffujive bandj 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compeird, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool : this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-fpreading in a pebbled fhore. 
Urg*d to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much of men, and boys, and dogs^ 
E're xht foft fearful people^ to the flood 
Commit their woolly ftdes j and oft the Twain 
On fome impatient feizing hurls them in ; 
Embolden'd then, nor hefitating more, 
Faft, faft, they plunge amid the flafhing wave, 
And panting labour to the further fliore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-wafli'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banijh'd by the for dUjIr tarn : 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmlefs race ; where as they 

fpread 
Their fwelling treafures to the funny ray. 
Inly difturb'd, and wond'ring what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud com- 
plaints 
The country fill j and tofs'd from rock to rock, 
InceflJint bleatings run around the hills. 

yft 
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At laft^ offnowy white, the gather* djlocksy 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous prcfs'd. 
Head above head j and rang'd in lufty rows, 
The flicpherds fit, and whet the founding 

(hears* 
The houfewife waits to roll her fleecy ftores. 
With all her gay-drefs'd maids attending round : 
One, chief in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o'er the reft, the paftoral queen, and 

rays 
Her imAesJweet beaming on her fhepherdking ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their 

fouls 
To feftive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Mean time their joyous talk goes on apace : 
Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
Deep on the new-(horn vagranfs heaving fide. 
To ftamp their matter's cypher ready ftand j 
Others th' unwilling weather drag along j 
And glorying in his might, the fturdy boy 
Holds by the twitted horns th'indignant ram.* 

There 

* Another parallel paflage from Dodslet's Publick 
Virtue, may perhaps be not unacceptablei Thomson 
feems to have been kept in view, but not fervilely imi« 
tated. DoDSLET has adhered moil clofely to fa6l, in 
marking a confiderable interval of time between wafhing 
and (hearing the fheep : 

X4 Now 
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There is a total want of vrai-Jemblance, 
in the notion of a confufed multitude 
rufliing at once from the hay-field to the 
(heep-fliearing : the expreflion, ' ^f^i<* 
' Jive bandy is an incongruity 5 ' diffu- 
* Jive,' or * diffufed, gives the idea of 
difperfion; ^ bandy' gives the idea of 
connection ; difFufive train, or difFufive 
throng, would have been lefs excep- 
tionable. There is a fine Iketch of 
' landfcape in the wafhing-place, with 
^^e bank abrupt and high, the other 



'Now beneath the fun. 



Mellowing their fleeces for th 'impending (hears , 
The <woclly people, in full clothingyot-M/y 
When the fmooth current of a limpid brook^ 
The fhepherd feeks, and plunging in its waves 
The frighted innocents, their whitening robes 
In the clear flream grow pure. Emerging hence 
On litter'd flraw, the bleating flocks recline ; 
Till glowing heat ihall dry, and breathing dews 
Pcrfpiring foft, again through all the fleece 
Diffufe their tilyfatnefs. Then the fwain 
Prepares th' elaftic (hears, and gently down 
The patient creature lays ; divefting foon 
Its lengthened limbs of their encumbering load* 

fp reading 
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fpreading in a pebbled fliore. For want 
of a previous fubftantive, the participle 
' urgdy feems to (land looking about 
for fomething to concord with, and is 
ready to fall into the vacuity of no nnean- 
ing. The Poet, at firft fight, appears to 
have written nonfenfe, and faid that * the 

* toil and clamour of the men and dogs was 
' much urged to the giddy brink.' The 
paflage may be read in this manner, 

* Much is the toil and clamour of men and 
' dogs, before the foft fearful people com^ 

* mit their woolly fides to the flood:' but 
it was probably intended thus, ' When 
' the flocks are urgd to the giddy brinks 

* much is the toil and clamour y &c. before 

* they commit themfelves to the water J 
The mention of * dogs, twice, was fu- 
perfluous; it might have been eafily 
avoided : 

They drive the flocks to where the winding 

ftream 
Fprms a deep pool, this bank abrupt and high, &c. 

The 
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The phrafes of ' foft fearful people^ 
' woolly fdes, &c.' have the charafter 
of afFeiSation, and almoft of burlcfque. 
The following circumftances are ftridly 
natural, and the fcnk is conveyed with 
the advantage of correfpondent found : 



•The Twain, 



On feme impatient feizing hurls them in : 
Embolden'd then, nor hefitating morej 
Faft, faft, they plunge amid the flufhing wave, 
And panting, labour to the further (hore. 

When a writer's memory collefts a 
number of different images, great judg- 
ment is required to decide what to re- 
tain, and what to rejedt. The mention 
of the * muddy water banijhing the trout 
' from his haunt ^' though perhaps mat- 
ter of faft, is an extraneous affair, for- 
cibly introduced, and interfering with 
the principal fubjedl. We have a beau- 
tiful picture in the < dripping flocks 
* moving to the breezy brow, and ftand^ 
^ ing to dry in the fun \ and an equally 

ftriking 
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ftriking reprefentation of fadl in the 

* incejfant bleatings ecbod from the bills .^ 
The expreffion might indeed have been 
more fimple ; ^ /welling treafuresy might 
have been changed for * /welling fleeces^ 
and the * loud complaints ^^ fhould have 
been rejefted, as being the fame with 
the * incejfant bleatings.' The tranfpo- 
fition is too bold in this line, * At lajl, 

* o/fnowy white the gatberd flocks.* The 
paftoral queen makes a very agreeable 
figure ; but it is ftrange the author did 
not obferve the identity of fenfe in his 
verb ' raysy' and his compound, */weet 

* beaming:' ^ jhe rays her /miles /weet 

* beamings' that is, ^ /be beams her /miles 
^ /weet beaming.' The confinement of 
the fheep in the pens; the fliepherds 
wetting their (hears i the heaving of 
the fheep's fide under the operation of 
marking, and the boy holding the ram 
by the horns, are all fine minutiae.* 

The 

* Our late celebrated landfcape painter^ George Smith, 
pf Chichcfter, painted a piece called the Hay^Makers, 

fmothei: 
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The line, ' fome mingling ftir^ Gfr/ is 
profaic. The phrafe, ' new-Jhorn vag^ 
* rant,' is quaint ; there is nothing re- 
lative to the fubjedt that can require, or 
even juftify the wrord vagrant, and oc- 
curring on fuch an occasion as that of 
branding flieep, it becomes ludicrous, 
as recalling the idea of burning a male- 
fador in the hand. 

That Thomfon, in defcribing familiar 
fubjedls, too often produced bombail 
on one hand, or meannefs on the other, 
has been fufficiently (hewn. The pre- 
ceding quotations, with all their merit, 

pother called the Hop- Pickers, and another called the 
Apple-Gatherers, but I do not recoiled that he painted 
a Sheep-Shearing : Thomson's defcription would have 
afforded him many fine hints. It is fomewhat remark* 
able, that Thomson has not defer ibcd Hop-Picking, 
or Apple-Gathering, though both might have been in* 
trodnced with propriety in his Autumn. Philips, in 
his Cyder, has omitted Apple- Gathering, though fo 
imporunt a part of his fubjedl. The author of thefc 
EiTays has given a ihort occafional (ketch of it in one 
of his Eclogues. See his Poetical Works, p. 115. 

cannQ( 
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cannot any of them be faid to be 
thoroughly correct. Sometimes how- 
ever he defcribed, with equal precifion, 
fimplicity, and dignity. Among other 
inflances of this kind may be ranked^ 
his defcription of fwimming : 



•The fprighdy youth 



Speeds to the well known pool, whofe chryftal 

depth 
A fandy bottom (hows. Awhile he ftands 
Gazing the inverted landfcape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon trefles, and his rofy cheek, 
Inftant emerge ; and through th' obedient wave. 
At each fbort breathing by his lip repelPd, 
With arms and legs, according well he makes. 
As humour leads, an eafy-winding path ; 
While from his polifh'd fides a dewy light 
EfRifes on the pleas'd fpe£btors round. 

The nut-gathering fcene in the Au- 
tumn, has equal exadtnefs. Englifh 
poetry can boaft few paflages of fupe- 
rior beauty : 



Yc 
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Ye fwains now haften to the hazel bank. 
Where down the dale the wildly- winding broolc 
Falls hoarle from fteep to deep. In clofe array. 
Fit for the thickets and the tangling (hnib. 
Ye virgins come. For you their lateft fong 
The woodlands raife ; the cluftering nuts for you 
The lover finds amid the fecret (hade ; 
And where they burnifli on the topmoft bought 
With aftive vigour cruOies down the tree ; 
Or (hakes them ripe from the religning hulk, 
A glofly (hower, and of an ardent brown. 
As are the ringlets of Melinda's hair.* 

When Thomfon quits his rural fcenes 
for politer fubjedts^ his compofition has 
the fame variety of charadler. The 
Poet's enumeration of female accom- 
plifhments, is * one of thofe paffages 
which will pleafe in fpite of great in- 
corredtnefs. Perhaps no man but him- 
felf could have written fuch a piece of 
beautiful and mellifluous abfurdity : 

* The defcriptioii of the red-breaft feeking (helter in 
a cottage, is another inftance ; it has the clofeft adhe- 
jrence to nature, but the language, though corredt, is a 
• lower ftrain. 

—In 
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— In them 'tis graceful to diflblve at woe ; 
fVith every motion^ every wordy to wave 
^ick o'er the kindling cheek the ready blufh ; 
And from the finalleft violence to flirink 
Unequal, then the lovelieft in their fears j 
And by this filent adulation^ foft^ 
To their protection more engaging man* 

The tendernefs which fympathizes with 
diftrefs, the delicacy which bluflies at 
impropriety, and the timidity which is 
alarmed at violence, are here moft pro- 
perly introduced ; but they would have 
appeared to more advantage, if fome of 
the lines, in which they are defcribed, 
had been more concife and iimple : 



-May their tender limbs 



Float in the loofeJimpUcity of drefs ! 
And, fajhiorfd all to harmony^ alone 
Know they to feize the captivatedfeul 
In rapture^ warbling from love-breathing lips 
To teach the lute to languifh ; with fmoothjiep 
Difclodng motion in its every charm, 
7oJwim alongj zndjivell the mazy dance ; 
To train the foliage o'er the fnowy lawn j 
To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page, 
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To laid new flavour to the fruitful year j 
And heighten nature* s dainties ; in their race 
To rear their graces into fecond life^ 
To give fociety its higheft taftc. 

Drefs, elegant and plain, is fo becom- 
ing, that every lover of the Fair muft 
wifli to recommend it ; but few would 
think of recommending it, by talking of 
' limbs jloating in a loofe Jimplicity .* The 
knowledge of mufick is a moft engag- 
ing qualification, but the pradtifers of it 
are not the moft perfpicuoufly charafter- 
ized, by faying, that they are, or fhould 
be, ^ fajkioned all to harmony* They 
might have been very properly wifhed 
to * feize or captivate the foul with melo^ 
' dy^ warbled from love-breathing lips ^ 
but they are here wiflied, to *feize' it 
at the fame time that it is * captivated,* 
and to ^ feize* it * in rapture.** Teach- 

* Rapture Is here fubfUtuted for vocal mufick ; the 
thing eaufed^ for the thing caufing. The poet however 
fhould have (aid ' wtb rapture,* not ' in raftmre.* 

ing 
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' ing the lute to languijhy is a fine poe- 
tical alternative for caufing it to pro- 
duce a languifliing found. Dancing may^ 
without breach of propriety, be faid to 

* difcloje motion in its every charms for 
motion is agreeable, and confequentlymay 
be faid to have charms ; but to * fwim 

* along ivith fmooth ftepy is tautology; 
and how a * dajice^' efpecially a ' mazy 

* dance y could be * /welled y is not eafy 
to explain. We can only guefs wh^t 
the author meant, by * lending new fla^ 

* vour to the fruitful year ',''^ but furely ^ 
his didion is above his fubjeft, if he 
meant the making of fweetmeats, con- 
ferves, and pickles. J The context is 

• The year is put for the fruit it ptoduces- The 
ancients were fond of this metonymical expreifioii ; 
even the correft Virgil, (Eclog. I.) talks of ariftasy 
beards, or ears of corn, for years. This manner 
might fuit the genius of thofe times, but it is feldom 
ufed by modern writers to advantage. 

X The operation is here heterogeneous to the fubjedl, 
in order to lend flavour to the year, the year muft be 
fuppofed capable of being eaten. 
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ftill more enigmatical^ and equally tumid j 
a mother who, inftead of being advifed 
to nurfe and educate her children her-»» 
felf, fhould be advifed to * rear btr gra^ 
• ces into fecond life y vfouXdiiczrctly coui'- 
prehend the advifer's intentions. 

When our author's fubjeft required a 
lofty ft rain ; when he was relating cir- 
cumftances of diftrefs^ or defcribing the 
grand phoenomena of nature; we find 
fewer of his quaint new-coined phrafes, 
and ill-conftru£ted compounds ; but he 
has other unfuccefsful efforts to elevate 
his didion ; he is often turgid, often ob-* 
fcure, and often redundant. 

The ftory of Celadon and Amelia has 
great merit ; but might have been told 
with more concifenefs, more fimplicity, 
and equal pathos : 



•Young Celadon 



And his Amelia were a matchlefs pair,; 
With equal virtue formed, and equal grace^ 
The fame) diftinguifh'd by their lex alone : 

Her't 
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Her's the mild luftre of the blooming mom^ 
And his the radiance of die rifen day. 

This is i beautiful paflage : there is per- 
haps no finer inftance of attributive al-* 
lufion in our language. The difFereiicc* 
between mafculirte and feminine beauty^ 
is ftrikingly illuftratcd by the difference 
between the ardour of the day, and the 
mildnefs of the morning. 

They Iov*dk But ftich their/ur/fi^ poffion w«% 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the btart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. 

Figurative and circumlocutary cxprcf* 
fions' have rendered thefe linesr an enig<« 
ma, for which many readers have pro- 
bably flood in need of an interpreter.* 
The meaning in plain Englifh is this ; 
That the pajjion of Celadon and Amelia 

* There is a perverfe tendency in men to admire what 
they do oot uadcyAand. Not only hearers, btttreadets^ 
are often heft plcafed with nonienfe. This paflage bM 
undoubtedly been thought "^tvf fine by many who fcaMT 
tiot its meaning. 

Y 2 was 
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was guilt lefs as the pajjion of lovers in the 
dawriy that is to fay, in the earliejl period 
of time.* When however this paflion 
had been faid pofitively to be guiltlefs^ 
it was fomcwhat fuperfluous to fay com^ 
pardtively, that it was guilt lefs as that 
which informed the heart of the poe- 
tical perfon innocence-, and it muft be 
flill greater tautology to fay that it was 
guiltlefsy as that which informed the 
heart of another fiftitious perfonage, 
undiffembling truth. If it was without 
guile y it muft be innocent i and if it was 
innocent y it muft be undiffembling ^ and 
if it was undiffemblingy it muft be true. 

' ' 'Twas friendfhip heightened by the mutual 

wi(h, 
The enchanting hope, and fympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To lovfy each was to each a dearer felf\ 

* What the Poet meant by this indeterminate expreC 
iion, ' dawn of time,* is not eafy to tell : was it the 
paradifaical ftate of innocence^ or the fabulous golden 
age? 

Supremely 
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Supremely happy in theawaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid die (hades. 
Still in harmonious intercourfe they liv'd 
The rural day^ and talk'd the flowing heart, 
Or figh'd and look'd unutterable things. 

Had the lines, * Devoting all^ &c/ bcea 
omitted, perhaps fome advantage would 
have been derived from the omifSon. 

* To talk the flowing hearty for * talk-- 
^ ing the fentiments flowing from the 

* hearty is a bold ellipiis, but it will not 
incur the cenfure of the candid critick ; 
and that forcible expreffion, * Or flgb'd 
' 'and looked, &c.* muft ehfure his praife. 

So pafs'd their life, a clear united Jlreanty 
By care unruffled \ till in evil hour 
The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes ftray'd, 
JVhiUy with each other bUfty creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around, 

Confidering how amply the felicity of 
the lovers had been before infifted on, 
the mention that their life was * unruffled 
^ by Qarey is rather an anticlimax. This 

Y 3 famq 
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fame circumftance feems alfo again un-t 
neceflarily adverted to here ; * While with 
* each other bleji^ &c.* Some may in- 
deed think this reiterated idea of pleafure 
beautiful^ as an immediate contrail to 
the fubfequcnt diftrefs, but with me the 
matter is doubtful. Criticifm defcends 
to her loweft tafk, when fhe objedls to 
fingle words ; but that tafk is often ufe- 
fuK The phrafe, * united Jfr earns,' woul4 
have been proper language, but the pro- 
priety of a * an united ftream^ is fome- 
what difputable. It was furely alfo a 
glaring overfight, to call a momentary 
fcenc of delight an ^ eternal' Eden. 

Heavy with inftant fate her bofom heavM 
Unwonted fighs, and ftealing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek. 
In vain afTuring love, and confidence 
In heav'n, reprefe'dhcr fear ; it grew and (hook 
Her frame mar £j[folution. ' 

The progrefs of fear is here ftriking* 
ly painted. Amelia's watching the ap- 
proach of the florm^ firft weepings and 
g then 
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then trembling, are a fine gradation of 
natural circumftances. The words * near 
^ dijfolution^' are, however, fuperfluous ; 
if they mean that the terror alone had 
nearly deftroyed her frame, they are too 
hyperbolical ; if they mean (imply, that 
her death was near, they are improper, 
as anticipating the cataftrophe. 



•He perceiv'd 



Th' unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying faints, his t-^t compai&on (bed. 
With love illumin'd high. < Fear not, he faid,* 
Sweet innocence ! tboujhranger to offinctj . 
And inward Jiorm ! He who yon (kies involves 
In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
With kind regard. O'er thee tht fecret Jhcfi 
That waftes at midnight^ or the undreadid hour 
Of noofij files harmkfs : and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart| 
With tongues of (eraphs whifpers peace to thine. 
'Tis fafety to be near thee, furr, and thus 
To dafp peffeftion.— — 

The narrative manner in poetry fucceeds 
more frequently than the dramatick ; wc 
pan defcribe adtion that we ourfelves 
^ave feen^ better than we can fuppqfe 

Y 4 what 
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"what another would t}iink cr lav on 
this or that occalion. The prci'«it paT- 
iage is an inflance in point. Celadon's 
behaviour is finely painted : the timile 
of angels looking on a dying faint, is in 
particular beautiful and appropriate ; but 
his fpeech is unnaturally tedious and full 
of puerile confufion. The lightning 
which was, or (hould have been the im- 
mediate and fole objefl: of notice, could 
not be, with any propriety, termed a 
' fecret ' (haft ; nor is there any mean- 
ing in talking of its * wajling at midnight^ 
' or the undreaded hour of noon'* How 
the very voice which * thundered terror^ 
could at the fame time * ivhi/per feace^ 
and * w hi/per it with tongues of feraphs^ 
is not ealy to comprehend. Should it be 
faid in vindication of the Poet, that the 
voice was not meant to be reprefented as 

• The Poet feems here to have improperly transferred 
the fcriptural defcription of the peftilence, to his light- 
ning. If he meant to introduce the pellilcncc, he want- 
ed judgment \ for the idea is evidently mifplaced. 

actually 
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aftually of fuch inconfiftcnt chara<3:ers, 
but only fuppofed to produce different 
cffedts on different objcifts; flill there 
will remain an abfurdity, for it really 
had no pleafing cffedt on the mind of 
Amelia, but the diredt contrary. Some- 
thing fimple, like the following, verfi- 
fied, would furely have been preferable, 

* To thee the thunder s voice need give no 

* terror J and the lightnings Jloaft mujk. 
^ P^fi ^'^^^ ^^^^ harmlefs^ 

From his void embrace 



(Myfterious hcav'n!) that moment to the* 

ground, 
A blacken'd corfei was ftmck the beauteous 

maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as he flood 
Pierc'd by fcvcre amazement, hating lifty 
Speechlefs, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 
So, faint refemblance ! on the marble tomb 
The well-diflembled mourner ftooping (lands. 
For ever fdent, and for ever fad. 

The powers of the pencil and the pen 
muft be unequal to the tafk of defcrib- 
ing the appearance of a perfon in Cela- 

doa'si 
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don's fituation. Perhaps our Poet has 
done all that could be done on the oc- 
cafion : * Piercd by fevere amazement,^ 
is language bold almofl: to turgidity : to 
fpeak of the lover's * bating life^* is fpeak- 
ing of an intelle<5tual operation^ incon)- 
patible with the fuddennefs of the cir- 
cumftance. It feems indeed fufficient 
to have faid, that * hi^ flood Jpeecbkfs^ 
and ' "without motion^* as in a kiqd of 
temporary death, 

* 

s 

Speechlefe, and fix'd in all the depth of woe ! 

The defcription does not appear to be 
much enforced by the fimile, but the 
fimile being in itfelf an agreeable image^ 
one does not wiHi to lofe it. 

Our author's defcription of the fun-^ 
fetting is another remarkable inflance of 
his peculiar manner : 

Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Ju/i o*er the verge of day. The ihiftiAg cloud$ 
JJfembled gayj a richly gorgeous train. 
In all their pomp attend his letting throne^ 
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Air, earth, and octsnij fmilg immenfi. And now 
As if his weary chariot fought the bowers 
Of Amphltrite, and her tending nymphs, 
(So Grecian fable fung) he dips his orb } 
Now half immersM, and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total difappears* 

This paflage is truly poetical^ but very 
incorrcdt. The painting is ftrong, but 
carelefs ; it is a group of beautiful, but 
inconfiftcnt in^agery. The ^/un's walk^ 
' ing^' is an adt that infers the fuppofi- 
tion of an imaginary perfon; its * hroad^ 
^ eningy is an aft that can relate only to 
the real vifible globe of fire : the men- 
tion of the ^Jetting throne y' again indi- 
cates a profopopoeia, and the ' dipping* 
of * the or by* again implies a reference 
to the natural objeft. This would have 
been a moft mafterly piece of compofi- 
tion, if the verb * walk* had been ex- 
changed for fome other not incongrur 
ous to the verb * broaden y if the ^Jetting 
^ throne^ the unmeaning phrafe, ^ juji 
f oer the verge of day^ and the bombaf- 

lick 
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tick * immenfe fmile of air ^ &c.* had been 
all omitted ; the gradual defcent and en- 
largement of the fun, its immerfion 
within the horizon, reduftion to a curve 
and total difappearance, (all fine natu- 
ral and pifturefque circumftances) been 
regularly connedted ; and the roman- 
tick idea of * Fhcebus's' chariot feek- 
ing the bowers of Amphitrite, been kept 
intirely diftindt, and introduced laft as 
ap illuftrative illufion. 

The ingenious Mr. Mofes Browne,'^ in 
his Sunday Thoughts, has a fine de^ 

J This eminent Poet is now living, in a very advan- 
ced age. His Sunday Thoughts above -men tioned, and 
his Pifcatory Eclogues, have great merit, but are little 
noticed. With regard to the firft, the religious nature 
of the fubjedl, and its being written in blank verfe, are 
fufHcient obflacles to its popularity ; and with regard to 
the latter, againfl every thing that bears the name of 
faftoral or eclogue , there is an irrational and ridiculous 
prepoiTeilion. It muft indeed excite the indignation of 
a fenfible man, to find the works ofDrBR, Shen- 
STONE, Akenside, that excellent Poem Leonidas, 
and fome other modern productions of great merit, fcarce 
ever fpoken of, while Himfy and even nonfenfical per- 
formances of the prefent day are applauded* 

fcriptivc 



I 
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fcriptive paffage on the fame fubjeft of 
fun-fet : 

See where at length the downward-bending fun^ 
His low broad orb of fttting fpUndors refts 
On the green pillow of yon weftern ftcep. 
In fmiling radiance, bidding half the world 
Farewell, on fpeed to vilit nether fldcs. 
Carrying morn, noon, and night In ceafelefe 

change ; 
Each new fwift minute round the peopled balL 
Look how the rapid journeyer feems to bait 
His Jhckeningjieeds^ and loosed to evening Jports^ 
Shoots down obliquely his diverging beams^ 
That kindle on oppofmg hills the blaze 
Of glittering turrets, and illumin'd domes, 
A profped all on fire : till finking ftill 
More and more finking \ while to fight quite loft. 
His rays play upward in the fleecy clouds. 
That fwiftly pencilFd drefs a mimic fcene 
In fancy* s eye; of groves and whiten'd alps. 
And tow'rs romantick, rear'd complete, or wafte 
In ruin'd majefty ; with interfpace 
Of golden ether or Elyfian plain. 
Then vanifli quite as foon, and (htft by turns. 
To tin£hires of athoufand thoufand dyes.f 

f Gay's Poem« called Rural Sports, has a defcrip* 
tion of the fun-fetting in the fea, in which there are 
feme fine natural images. 

Far 
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Thomfon's paflage and this have fimilaf 
beauties and fimilar defeds. This has 
many noble images^ and an uncommon 
melody of verfification^ with much in-^^ 
accuracy* The ' Suns broad orb rejling 
* on the green Jieepy is a firte pifture as 
a real objeft ; his fmilingly bidding the 
world farewell, is equally fine as a pcr^ 
fonification; but thefe pidtures^ by vi-^ 
cinity of fituation, deftroy the eiflfcdt of 
each other. There is great poetical 
grandeur ih the thought of the fun 
carrying day with him around the globe. 
Thomfon's fun is funk and loft in the 
ocean, and we think no more of him 4 
Browne's purfues his courfe, and our 
fancy follows him to Mexico or Peru, 
and acrofs the vaft pacifick to China 
and India, till he re-appears in our 

Far in the deep the fan his glory hides, 
A ftreak of gold the fea and iky divides ; 
The purple doads their amber linings (how. 
And edg*d with flame roils every wave beloiKr* 

own 
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o^n horizon. The word * 6aII/'^ is al- 
ways a bad fubftitution for orb or fpherei 
The mention of * rapid joumeyer^ aqd 
* fiackeningjleedi^' forces the idea Phoe- 
bus and his chariot on the nxind ; and 
the mention of * diverging beams ^' in- 
ilantly effaces it. The mountains, tur-« 
rets^ and domes glowing with the fun's 
radiance, are mod forcibly defcribed in 
that fimple exprcflion, * a proJpeB all on 
fire.' The romantick appearance of the 

% A fide line in oile of Pol»£'s beft pieces is almoft 
fpoiled by the ufe of this colloquial puerile appellation ; 

But if eternal juflice rules the halL 

* 

Dr* You NO was very fond of this word tall. In his 
Poem on the Laft Day, he has fereral couplets thtt 
rhyme upon it, particularly one very cuiiQus one.*— The 
laft trumpet, he fays 

ShaU pour a dreadful note, the piercing caU, 
Shall rttttb in the centre of the h^lL 

Addifon was ridiculed for his tranflation of the 
Inttgir Fit4t of Horace^ where he reprefents the hero 
of the Ode as ftanding unconcerned to hear the * mighty 
' er^k,* but Youi^o's language here is far worfc, & 
conveys the idea of peu in a bladder* 

evQoing 
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evening clouds, which like that of other 
inacceflible profpedts, often induces the 
imagination to form fidlitious regions of 
fuperlative beauty and happinefs, is ex- 
quifitely painted by the * whiten d alps, 
* the towei's reared completey or ivajie^ 
and the 

' Golden ether and Elyfian plain.' 

The didtion in fome parts of this beau- 
tiful paflage is vicious, particularly where 
the * clouds ' are faid * to drefs a mtmick 
^ fcene in fancy s eye* 

Nature is rich in a variety of minute, 
but ftriking circumftances, fome of 
which engage the attention of one ob- 
ferver, and fome that of another. Thom- 
fon and Browne have both defcribed the 
fun in the adt of fetting. Browne has 
reprefcnted the picfturefque effects of its 
radiance on the clouds of the weftern 
horizon, and Thomfon has remarked 
the gradual extindtion of that radiance, 
till nothing remains but one uniform 
colourlefs, and at length dark atmof- 
phere : 

' Confefs'i 
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Cunfifid fr9m yonder Jhw^extinguijh^ d chmds^ 
All etber fifttningy fober evening takes 
Her wonted ftation in the middle air ; 
A thoufand fhadows at her beck, firft this 
She iends on earth ; then diat of deeper dye 
Steals foft behind ; and then a deeper ftiU, 
In circle following circle, gadiers r9und9 
To chfi thcfaci of things. 

This pafTage blends natural defcription 
and perfonification in a very intricate 
manner. Both would have been proper^ 
and indeed beautiful^ had they been kept 
afunder. The gradual vanifhing or ex« 
tindtion of colour in the clouds, juflly 
difcriminates evening, confidered as a 
point of time; but as fuch vani£hing or 
extinction occaiions darknefs, it could 
not poffibly render evening viiible or 
perceptible, confidcred as a perfon.-f- 
The profopopoeia, however, is in itfclf 
jud and noble ; Evening flands a con* 

f Had the Poet been defcribing moroing, he woold 
lure had the advantage of combining reality and fidion | 
the withdrawing or removal of the clouds or fhadowt^ 
might have revealed to view the fiftitioHt perfon. 

Z fpicttotts 
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fpicuous figure in air; * Confefsd^* in 
this place, is but a puerile alternative 
for knoivriy or dijiinguijhed^ and * All 
* ether foftening^' is a phrafe whofe 
meaning can be only gueffed at. 

Thomfon, in the above inflance, has 
given, as it wrere, a real exiftcnce to his 
imperfonated objed:, by the attribution 
of aftion, and her * calling the JhadowsJ 
He has on another occaiion thus rea- 
lized a perfonification, by fpecifying the 
efFedls it produced on human beings. 

He Comes ! he comes ! in every breeze die power 
Of philofophick melancholy comes ! 
His near approach the fudden ftarting tear 
The glowing cheek, the mild deje£kd air, 
The foftened featufe, and the beating hearty 
Pierced deep with many a virtuous pang decline^ 

This fine pidture is greatly injured 
by a few words. The power fliould 
have been faid to come, * upon the breeze,^ 
not on * every breeze i* an exprefSoa 
which indicates a multiplicity of ap- 
proaches ; if he came on ^ every* breeze, 

he 
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he muft have been always coming. The 
glowing cheek, dejcfted air, and foften- 
ed feature, were all vifible ; confequenN 
\y might dec/are, or denote his coming, 
but the * beating heart' could not be 
feen^ confequently could not declare it. 

The profopopoeia is a figure lefs lia- 
ble to abufe than the metaphor, but it 
is very frequently abufed. Our author, 
as the late Lord Kaims \ has juftly ob- 
ferved, employs it fometimes with im- 
propriety or affeftation. The following 
i^ a ftriking in fiance of the finical, or 
puerile. Little mafter coolnefs ^ loft' a- 
mong his blujh of rofes^ * dropping bis 
* dews^' and mufing on the turf^ or by 
the rilly is a very curious figure : 

Half in a bluJh of cluftering rofes loft 
DeW'drepping coolnefs to the fhade retires i 
There on the verdant turf or flowery bed. 
By gelid founts or carelefs rills to mufe. J 

t EUmentt of Criticifm. 

X Weak minds and young minds are pleafed with this 

fantaftical manner. The Author of thefe £fiays» when 

a boy« thought the above paflage of Thomfon a very 

fine one* 

Z 2 Thif 
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Thomfon's defcription of the Nilc^ 
difcovers a rich poetical imagination, 
but it is defeftive in correftncfs. Wc 
find in it that common fault of an in- 
congruous mixture of natural imagery 
and impcrfonation. The river is traced 
from its fource, till its arrival in Egypt, 
and its progrefs and increafe are illuf- 
trated by a kind of metaphor, or indi- 
redl fimile, drawn from feveral ftages of 
human life, infancy, manhood, and age: 

_ ■ With annual pomp^f 

Rich king of floods ! o'erflows the fwelling Nile. 
From his two fprings in Gojam's funny realm, 
V\irt'WeUing out, he through the lucid lake 
Of £ur Dambea rolls his xnhsixjlream. 
There by the Naiads nurs'd heJPorts away 
His playful youthj amid the fragrant ifles. 
That with unfading verdure fmile around.* 

f This kind of poetry has no foul ; it is cold and artifi. 
cial ; the produfl not of the hearty but of the head* 
PoPK, in his Treatife on the Bathos, well compares it to 
a tortoife, a heavy lump, under a fine embroidered (helL 

♦ Murdach, our Poet's Biographer, fcems miftaken in 
his fuppofition that this paifage is borrowed from Pliny 
the Elder. Our Author is indifputably indebted for his 
Defcription of the Nile to Kircbtr. 

Ambitious, 
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Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks ; 
And gathering m^y a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treafures of the (ky, 
fFinds in progrejjwe majcfty along : 
Through iplendid kingdoms now devolves his 

maze; 
Now wanders wild o'er folitary tra6b 
Of life-deferted (and ; till glad to quit 
The joylefs delart, down the Nubian rocks, 
From diund'ring fteep to fteep he pours his urn, 
Till Egypt joys beneath the fpreading wave. 

Fine verfification is a powerful reconi' 
mendation. The critick's charity is too 
often induced by it to fpare a multitude 
of poetical fins. Fine verfification we 
indeed have here, but we have-alfo a 
flrange confufion of ideas, Nilus, as 
river-god, feems firfl indicated; he is 
the * king of jkods^ &c.' Proteus like, 
he immediately turns to real element ; 
he ' oerfiows^ and * ijoells out^' and be- 
comes a * JireamJ He as fuddenly re- 
fumes his perfonal charafter, and ^Jports 
* a playful youth.* Nile, the current of 
yrater, then fuddenly appears with pro- 

Z 3 pcrties 
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perties attributable only to that current, 
as * winding through kingdoms ,' &c. Ni- 
lus, the deity, is then again as abruptly 
introduced, ' pouring Jbis urn ' from one 
thundering fteep to another. Our au- 
thor has few examples of what is term^ 
ed the clinquant j or concetti^ but he has 
defcended to it in the circumftances of 
the * Naiads nurjing the river ^'X and of 
that river being * glad to quit the defart.* 
Here is another fpecimen of his affedted 
appellation, in ^ mellowed treafures of the 

* JkyJ To mention that the Nile was 
increafed both by the defcent of rain, 

* treafures of the Jky^' and the influx of 
rivers * gathering many a floods' will 
appear unnecefTary, when it is confider- 
ed that the former muft of courfe be 

} What the author meant by Naiads here, is difficult 
to determine. If he meant fifif^ a fchool-boy could 
fcarcely have been abfurd enough to talk of ' ffi 
* nurfing a riofer i* if he meant Pagan deities, he has 
almoft as abfurdly introduced the mythology of Greece 
in Egypt. In his dcfcription of angling, he fcems to 
?pply the term Naiads to fiih. 

conveyed 
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conveyed by the latter. To atone for 
thefe faults, there is in the laft line a 
moft noble inftance of a natural objeft, 
affording with great propriety a fine per- 
fonification: Egypt, the tradt of land, 
is covered with a beautiful body of water ; 
Egypt the poetical perfon, ' rejoices ^f- 
* neatb the Jpreading wave.* 

This paffage might be eafily reduced 
nearer to the ftandard of claffical fimpli- 
city, by dropping the imperfonations, 
and retaining only the metaphorical epi- 
thets. Thofe cri ticks, however, with 
whom bombaft and ftrength are fyno- 
nymous, will doubtlefs think the poeti- 
cal yir^z/r/r^x of the paffage much weak^ 
ened by fuch an alteration as th? fol- 
lowing : 

From its two fprings in Gojam's {\ixv\y realm, 
The infant ftream firft feeks the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea ; then in playful youth 
Sports through green ifles and ever-blopming 
groves ; 

Z ^ Ambitious^ 
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Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks. 
And in its courfe by many a flood incre^'d,, 
Winds in progrcffive majefty along 
Through fplendid realms, and folitary trads 
Of life-deferted fand ; down Nubian rocks 
From thundering fteep to fteep impetuous pours s 
And Egypt joys beneath the fpreading wave. 

Thomfon's ^efcription of the South 
American rivers muft not be omitted : 



•The branching Oronoque 



Rolls a brown deluge, and the native drives 
To dwell aloft, on life-fufficing trees 
At once his dome, his robe, his food, and arms« 
Swell'd by a thouiandftreams, impetuous hurl'd 
From all the roaring Andes, huge defcends 
The mighty Orellana. Scarce the mufe 
Daresjlretch her wing o'er this enormous ma& 
Of rufhing water ; fcarcefhe dares attempt 
The feu-like Plata \ to whofe dread expan(e. 
Continuous depth, and wonderous length of 

courie. 
Our floods are rills. Widi unabated force 
In filent dignity they (weep along. 
And traverfe realms unknown, and blooming 

mnlds. 
And fruitful defarts, worlds of folitude, 
Wh^re the fun fmiles, and feafons teem in vain, 

Un(cen 
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Unfecn and unenjoyed. f Forfaking thefe. 
O'er peopled plains they fair diflfufive flow. 
And many a nation feed, and circle fafe. 
In their fair bofom many a happy ifle ; 
The feat of blamelefs Pan^ yet undifturb'd 
By Chriftian crimes and Europe's cruel fons. 
Thus pouring on, they proudly feek the deep, 
Whofe vanquifli'd tide recoiling from the (hocic, 
Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe. 
And ocean trembles for his green domain. 

Poets not unfrcquently aim at aggran- 
dizing their fubjedt, by avowing their 
inability to defcribe it. This is a pue- 
rile and inadequate expedient. The 
powers of a writer can be no ftandard 

f This is a beantiful romantic thought, Dyer luit 
pae nearly fimilar:— 



-In their rough bewilder^ valet 



The blooming rofe its fragrance breathes in vaii^ 
And iilver fountaios fall, and nightingales 
Attune their notes where none are left to hear. 

This is from that nobleft of dida£tick poems, the 
fkice, to which our celebrated biographical critick hat 
done fuch manifeft injuftice. It would be no difficuH 
taik to vindicate it againft his objedions. 
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for the judgment of a reader, Thomfon 
has here, perhaps inadvertently, defcend- 
cd to this feeble art of exaggeration. To 
fay that his * Mufefcarce dared tojiretcb 

* her wing over one river ^' or to * at^ 

* tempt* another, does not affift us in 
forming an idea of either. Very differ- 
ent is the cafe, when thefe rivers arc 
placed in comparifon writh ours, and we 
are told, that to the former the latter are 
no more than ^ rills.* 

The human mind delights to expatiate 
in unknown regions. It has fome where 
been obferved, that the accounts of tra- 
vellers, even if ill written, are generally 
fought and perufed with avidity ; when 
fuch accounts therefore are recommend- 
ed by a dignified and mufical expref- 
fion, it is no wonder that their charms 
are irrefiftible. That poetical power 
which can convey us ** to Thebes, ta 
" Athens, when it will, and where," 
has fo forcibly reprefented the progrefd 
of thefe enormous rivers of the weftern 

conti-. 
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continent, that our imagination necefla- 
rily attends it, and beholds their vaft 
dcfarts, peopled plains, and happy iflands. 
The true fublime is exemplified in the 
idea of their rufhing with fuch impctuo- 
fity, as to * repel the tide\ and the 
thought of * ocean trembling for his green 
* domain^' though amazingly bold, is 
one of that kind, in which the mind 
(prepared by what precedes for fome- 
what extraordinary) readily acquiefces. 
Thomfon's paragraphs often clofe with 
lines peculiarly ftrong and fonorous, and 
we have a fine inftance of it here. 

And ocean trembles for his green domain. 

Our poet's defcription of a Summer's 
Noon, is very natural, and has great 
energy of expreffion : 

'Tis raging noon, and vertical, the fun 
Parts on the head dircvSlhis forceful rays. 
O'er heav'n and earth, far as the ranging eve 
Can fvveep, a dazzling deluge reigns, and all 
From pole to pole f is undiftinguifh'd blaze. 
In vain the fight dejefted to the ground 
Stoops for relief, thence hot afcending fteams 

f From pole to pole, ftridly fpeaking, is improper ; 
the poet meant from one part of the horizon to the other. 

And 
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And keen refle^on pain. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch'd^ the cleaving fields 
And flippery lawn an arid hue difclofc,^ 
Blaft fancy's blooms, and wither e'en the fbul^ 

In faying that as * far as the eye can 

* range, there reigns a dazzling deluge^ 
and that * all from pole to pole is undif 

• tinguijb'd blaze,' it muft be allowed 
there is unneceflary verbofity ; but per- 
haps in this inftance the redundancy^ 
as tending to enforce the impreiHon of 
the image on the mind, is at lead par- 
donable. Excefiive heat undoubtedly 
enfeebles the body, and has been fup- 
pofed to enervate the mind \ this was 
probably the circumftance meant in this 
cnergetick, and almoft bombaftick line, 

Blafl fancy's blooms, and wither ev'n the (bul. 

Confidered in connexion with the fore-? 
going, the following is certainly an an- 
ticlimax, but it contains fine natural 
images. The mowers pafs their nooi\ 

no5 
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not only in eating and drinking, but 
often in fleep alfo : 

Echo no more returns the chearful found 
Of Iharpening fcythe : the mower fmking, heaps 
O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd. 
And fcarce a chirping grafshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead. ■ ■ 

The context contains a bold profopo^ 
poeia, and another thought, which, 
though indifputably fanciful, contri- 
butes to the general purpofe of fully 
poflefliDg the imagination with the fub- 
jeft: 



i^k> 



-Diilrefsful nature pants. 



The very ftreams look languid from a£ur ;t 
Or through the unfhelter'd glade impatient ieem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

The Poet defcribes the imprefiions of 
heat on his own perfon with great 
feeling : 

f A mafter of compofltion may fometimes haauurd foch 
daring ilrokes, and fucceed. Writers of inferior abili* 
ties attempting them^ will only produce laughable ab* 
furdity. 

AU- 
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All-conquering heat, O intermit thy wrath, 
And on my throbbing temples, potent thus 
Beam not fo fierce ! IncefTant ftill yon fioWy 
And ftill another fervent flood fucceeds, 
Pour'd on the head profufe. In vain I figh 
And reftlefs turn, and look around for night ; 
Night is far ofF, and hotter hours approach. 

Thomfon, who has here fo fully ex- 
patiated on the hot weather of our own 
climate, has faid lefs of that between 
the tropicks. His introduction to the 
fubjedt raifes expectations » which his 
defcription does not fully gratify. The 
porch, according to the vulgar adage, is 
bigger than the houfe. 

Now while I tafte the fweetnefs of the (hade. 
While nature lies around deep luWd in noon \ 
Now come bold fancy fpread a daring flight. 
And fing the wonders of the torrid zone ; 
Climes unrelenting ! with whofc rage compar'd. 
Yon blaze is feeble, and yonfkies are cool* 

There is evidently in this a promife of 
fomething fuperior to the following : 

See 
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Sec how at once the bright effulgent fun, 
Rifing dired, fwift-chafes from the fky 
The (hort-liv'd twilight, and with ardent bla^ 
Looks gas fy farce o'er all the dazzling air : 
He mounts his throne ]* but kind before him 

IhedS) 
liTuing from out the portals of the morn 
The general breeze, to mitigate his fire. 
And breathe refreihment o'er a fainting world. 

Armflrong, in his excellent Didadick 
Poem,*!' has defcribed tropical heat in a 
negative manner, by enumerating fomc 
of the circumflances that render it fup« 
portable ; 

What fuits the climate befl, what fuits die men 

Nature profiifes mofl, and moft die tafle 

Demands^ The fountain edg'd with racey wine^ 

Or acid fruits, bedews their thirfly fouls ; 

The breeze eternal breathing round their limbf. 

Supports in cloie intolerable air : 

While the cool palm, the plantain, and the grove 

* Our author has here again confounded the mytIio« 
logical idea of Phoebtts and his chariot with the adual 
fnn. 

t Art of Prefenriog Hcaltht 

rbai 
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That wavis on gbcmy Lebaftoftjf aflWage 
The torrid hill that beams upon their heads* 

The fifth of the above lines^ * TJ[fe hreeze 
• eternal^ &c/ is one of the fwcctcft, 
as the fixth» * Supports in c/o/e/ is one 
of the flrongefl^ and moft fonorous in 
our language* 

John Philips, the celebrated imitator 
of Milton's ftyle, a poetical^ but bom* 
baftick writer, has defcribed equino<9i- 
cal ardors in another manner, viz. by 
their effects on the human frame. 

Nor Icfs the fable borderer of Nile, 
Nor who Trapobane manure, nor they 
Whom funny Borneo bears, are ftor'd with 

ftreams 
Egregious, rum and rice's (pint extrafi. 
For here eiqpos'dto perpendicular rays, 

f This periphrafis has a bad effed. The mention of 
' thi irovt that nvaves mr LfSanM,* inftead of cellar, tha 
name of the tree, makes one think at firft fight that the 
Poet, inftead of defcribing the Eaft or Weft-Indies, was 
defcribing Moont Libanus, in Syria» 

In 
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In vain they covet fhades and Thrafcia's gales, 
Pining with equincxSial heat, unlefs 
The cordial glafs perpetual motion keep 
C^ick circuiting ; nor dare they clofe their eyt$ 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 
With which in often-interrupted flecp, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry flirr'd tongues clfe minutely to death 
Obnoxious, difmal death the efFedt of drought* f 

But there are other circumftances pecu- 
liar to thefe torrid regions, and Thom- 
fon has abundantly fucceeded in his pic- 
tures of them : among thefe, none is 
more highly coloured than the follow-* 
ing: 

■ BreathM hot 

From all the boundlefs furnace of the (ky, 
And the wide glittering wafte of burning (and, 
A fufFocating wind the pilgriin fmites 

f Poets are fuppofed to have a licence for exaggera- 
tion, but Philips had no occaiion for it here, if travcU 
lers can be believed> who afTert, that in the iile of Ormus^ 
in the Perfian gulph, the inhabitants were obliged to 
pafs the night with the greater part of their bodies in 
ciderns of water, 

A a With 
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With inftant death. Patient of thirft and toil 
Son of the deiart ! ev'n the camel feels 
Shot through his withered heart the fiery blaft i 
Or from the black-red ether burfting broad. 
Sallies die fudden whirlwind ; flrait the fands 
Commov'd around in gathering eddies play ; 
Nearer and nearer ftill they darkening come. 
Till with the general all-involving florm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arife. 
And by their noon-day fount deje&ed thrown. 
Or funk at night in fad difaflrous fleep, 
Beneath defcending hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo's crouded flreets 
The impatient merchant wond'ring waits in 

vain, 
And Mecca faddens at the long delay. 

This is poetry indeed ! poetry fuperior 
even to painting. The Poet tranfports 
inftantaneoufly from the defart to Cairo, 
and from Cairo to Mecca; but the 
painter could not have fhewn all thofe 
places on one canvas, without a flag- 
rant abfurdity. 

Poetical defcriptions of tcmpefts have 
in general fuch uniformity, that the 

reader. 
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feader, eVe he begins to read, knows 
what he fliall meet with^ and almofl: 
thinks perufal unneceflary. Thomfon*s 
Thunder Storm however is of other cha- 
racter, it fufficiently demonftrates the 
uncommon accuracy of his obfervation. 
No author, ancient or modern, (fo far as 
I know) has defcribed the grand elec- 
trical phenonema of the atmofphere, 
with fuch dignity and precifion. The 
didlion, as ufual, is rather too difFufc, 

'Tis liftening fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the ftartlcd eye the fiidden glance 
Appears b^r fouth, eniptive through the cloudy 
And following flower in explojion vaft^ 
The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firft heard folemn o'er the Verge of heaven, 
The tempeft growls \ but as it nearer comes. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings fla{h a larger curve, and more 
The noife aftounds ; till over head a flicet 
Cf livid flame difclofes wide, then (huts 
And opens wider, (huts and opens ftill 
Expanfive, wrapping ether in a blaze, 
Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar 

A a 2 Enlarging, 
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Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cnifli'd horrible, convulfing heaven and earth. 

Storms arife from all quarters of the 
horizon, but perhaps ofteneft from the 
fouth; the mention of that point is 
therefore equally natural and piiflurcf- 
quej fpecification of pofition always 
gives a kind of reality to a fuppofed 
fccne. The ^ fudden glance of dijiant 
^ ligbtningy (hould have been followed 
by the thunder heard remote, not by 
the * tremendous voice ^' and vaft explo* 
fion ; thefe are introduced too early in 
the defcription. The tempeft rolling 
its awful burden on the wind, is a juft 
and noble idea. This part of the paf- 
fage might poffibly be comprefled to ad- 
vantage : 

*Tis lift'ning fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance. 
Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following flow the folemn thunder rolls. 
Long, dark and threatening o'er the verge of 

heav'n 
The tempeft fwells, but as it nearer comes. 

And 
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And fprcads its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flafh, &c.* 

The * Jhuts and opens ^ JJjuts and opens 
^ Jiilly* is obvioufly an attempt at mak- 
ing the found correfpond with thefenfe, 
which notwithftanding the verfes are 
rather profaick, is not wholly unfuc- 
cefsfuL The explofions of a thunder 
cloud produce a diverfity of founds, 
which no language can fully imitate i 
the lines here 'employed in endeavQur- 
ing at an imitation, have been thought 
to be noife without meaning. They 
may in part, but perhaps not wholly, 
deferve that charadler. 

Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal, 
Crufh'd horrible, convulfing heav'n and earth. 

Thunder fometimes feems a kind of 
violent laceration, as if fome elaftick 
body were fuddenly rcleafed from con- 
finement j this fpecies of npife was per- 

• The candid reader will obferve that thefe alterati- 
ons arc given only to explain my meaning*, when I talk 
of claflical and correct compofition. 

A a 3 haps 
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haps meant to be exprefled by the epi- 
thet * loofenedJ Increafed or augment- 
ed found, is not amifs defcribed by the 
harfh term * aggravated \ but after this 
it was certainly fuperfluous to talk of 

• enlarging.^ A new idea is conveyed 
by * deepening*,' but nothing is added 
to the fenfe by the word * mingling.' 
Repetition is very well indicated by the 
^ peal on peal i but what was intended 
by * cruJUd horrible , cannot be eafily 
determined. It is no very extravagant 
hyperbole, to fay of a violent commo- 
tion of the air, that it * convulfed hea^ 

* ven and earth J 

Down comes a delugt of fonorous hai}, 

Or prone defcending rain— wide rent the clouds, 

Pour a whole flood \ and yet its flame un- 

quench*d. 
The unconquerable lightning ftrugglcs through. 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling halls, 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 

Here is obvioufly another attempt at 
imitative expreffioni and with regard to 

foundji 
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found, the paflage is certainly unexcep- 
tionable, but it has in other refpefts 
fomething to cenfurc. * Deluge^* in the 
lirft line, and ^ flood ^' in the third, are 
fynonymous; the former gives an idea 
to which nothing is added by the latter. 
Poets, when intent on their fubjeft, of- 
ten unconfcioufly adopt the language of 
their predeceffors, without confidering 
how far the adoption is confiftent with 
propriety ; Thomfon's line above quo- 
ted, * Andflres the mountains^ &c.' was 
probably taken from one of Pope, in 
this manner, for it does not feem to 
(Tonvey any precife natural image ; 



•As when angry Jove 



Hurls down the forky lightning from above ; 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
Jlndfira Typhaus with redeubltd blcws. 

Iliad, B. a. 290. 

But to proceed. 

Black from the ftrol^e above the fmouldering 

pine. 
Stands a fad (hatter'd tnink, and ftretch'd below, 

Aai^ Alifelefi 
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A iifelefs group the blaftcd cattle lie ; 

There the foft flocks with ihat fame harmkfs look 

They were alhe^ and ruminating Jiill 

In fancy s eye^ and there the frowning hull 

And ox half-rais^d.-f 

This is a ftriking pifture, but its gran- 
deur is diminifhed by minutenefs. The 
lines in italicks, however graphical, had 
better have been omitted. 



•Struck on the caftled clifF 



The venerable town and fpiry fane 
Reiign their aged pride. 

We have here another well feledled and 
fublime circumftance. Zucarelli, a ce- 
lebrated modern artift, in his painting of 
Macbeth and the witches, has greatly 

f ^rioflo^ in one of his £milies, has introduced Tome of 

thefe images : 

As when the thunder o'er the ether clears^ 
Slow-rifing from the ftroke the hind appears^ 
Where flretch'd he lay^ all fenfelefs on the plain, 
"Where fall befidc him lay his oxen flain ; 
And fees the pine that once had rais'd in air 
Its (lately branches, now of human care.— JiooLE 

heightened 
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heightened the fcene of horror, by re- 
prefenting lightning falling on a diflant 
caflle. 



-The gloomy woods 



Start at the flafh, m^from their deep recefs 
Wide-flamng out their trembling inmates Jhake* 

* 

.The thought of the woods ftarting at 
the flafli, has great poetical boldnefs* 
The context is almoft unintelligible; 
one fcarcely knows what to make of the 

* wide -flaming out^ and the * trembling 

* inmates.^ Perhaps the author meant 
that the lightning fires the woods, and 
drives out the birds and beafls that in^ 
habit them. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repcrcuffive roar : with mighty crafh, • 
Into the flafhing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penmanmaur heap'd hideous to the fky. 
Tumble the fmittcn QYxfk \ and Snowdon^s peak 
Diflblving, initant yields its wintry load : 
Far feen, the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 
And Ihule bellows through her utmoft ifles. 
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This is a moft noble paflage. Poetry 
here enables the imagination to comprize 
in one point of view, what could not 
poflibly be comprized by the fenfes. 
We fee the rocks falling from the Cam- 
brian mountains; we fee the heights 
of Cheviot in flames ; and we hear the 
thunder echoing through the remoteft 
ifles of the ocean; 

Our author's defcriptive powers are 
equally confpicuous, in his pi<5ture of 
the fetting in of a froft. The paf- 
lage is graphical even to the greateft 
minutenefs, and is not juftly chargeable 
with a profufion of verbofity. 



•At eve 



Steam'd eager from the red horizon around, 
With the fierce rage of winter deepfiiffus^dy 
An icy gale oft (hifting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrefts the bickering ftream. The loofenM ice 
Let down the flood, and half diflblv'd by day 
Ruftles no more, but to the fidey bank 
Faft grown, or gathers round the pointed ftone, 

A chiyfta\ 
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A chryftal pavement, by thi breath of heaven 
Cemented firm ; till feiz'd from fhore to fhore 
The whole imprifon'd river growls below. 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflefis 
A double noife ; while, at his ev'ning watch 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heifer lows, the diilant waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and wid) the hafty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-lbunding plain, 
Shakes from afar.* 

The ingenious author of the Elements 
of Criticifm, under his head of intricate 
and involved figures that can fcarcely be 
analyfed' or reduced to pjain language,*f- 
has adduced a part of the above de* 
fcription, in example* 

t To detcA and explain nonfenfe, is no very cafy 
tafk, it is like difentangling a parce) of entangled thread 
oriilk. Dr. Yovng fays^ 

Thought difentangles pailing o'er the lip^ 

But it much oftener entangles paffing from the pen. 
A rich harveft of thefe intricate and involved figures 
plight be gathered from his works, and the works of his 
imi^tors. Yet he could condemn bombaft in others. 

•The 
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Swells in the breeze. 



>Thc diftant waterfiall 



This cenfure however is not ftridllv 
juft; the paffage has no confufion of 
figures, but merely a very bold ellipfis. 
The fenfe is too obvious to be miftaken ; 
the reader naturally fupplies the word 
that is omitted, * The found of the 

* diftant waterfall fwells in, or rather 

* comes upon the breeze/ 

Thomfon moftly defcribed what he 
had really feen, but from the defcrip-* 
tions of others, his imagination often 
formed very ftriking and beautiful pic- 
tures. Such are his accounts of the 
vegetable productions of the Weft- In- 
dies, and of the fuppofed appearance of 
the internal parts of Abyflinia : 

Bear me Pomona to thy citron groves, 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange glowing through the grecn,^ 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclinM 
Beneath the fpreading tamarind that fhakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze^ its fever-cooling fruit. 

Deep. 
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Deep in the night the mafly locuft (beds ; 
Quench my hot limbs, or lead me through tlic 

maze, 
Embow'ring endlefs of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer eafe on fome fair brow ; 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs \ cooPd^ 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmetos lift their graceful (hade. 
O ftrctch*d amid thefc orchards of the fiin, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to 'draw its frelh'ning wine* 

•"—But come my mufe, the defart barrier burft 
A wild expanfe of lifelefs fand and (ky : 
And fwifter than the toiling caravan. 
Shoot o'er t^ie vale of Senar ; ardent climb 
The Nubian mountains, and the fecret bounds 
Of jealous Abyifinia boldly pierce.——* 

—Thou like the harmlefs bee may'ft freely range 
From mead to mead bright with exalted fIowerS| 
From jafmine grove to grove mayft wander gay 
Through palmy (hades and aromatic woods. 
That grace the plains, inveft the purpled hills. 
And up the more than Alpine mountains wave* 
There on the breezy fummit, Spreading fair 
For many a league 3 or on ftupendous rocks, 

f This is a fpecimen of what Lord Kaims called 
Tkomfon's falfe coin ; a ir$t»$ might cool, bat murmurs 
certiunly could not. 

That 
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That from the fun-redoubling valley left 
Cool to the middle air their lawny t<^ ; 
Where palaces, and fiuies, and villas, rife. 
And gardens finile around, and cultur'd fields | 
And fountains guih ; a worid within itielf 
Difdaining all aflault.' < ■ ■ 

The impartial critick never experiences 
fincerer pleafure than when he meets 
with a paflage fublime, pathetic, and 
beautiful, and withal fo corred, that he 
can allow it praife without abatement* 
Such 1 paflage we may fafely pronounce 
the following : the fixth line, ^ Jiillfond^ 
* ly Ji^ming^ &c.* is one of the fineft 
inftances of alliterative melody in the 
language. 

Unhappy he! who from the firft of joy% 
Society, cut off, is left alone 
Amid diis world of death. Day after day 
Sad on the jutting eminence he fits, 
Andvievrs die main diat ever toils below. 
Still fondly forming in the furtheft verge. 
Where the round ether mixes with die wav^ 
Ships dim-difcovered dropping from the clouds : 



At 
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At evening to the fetdng fun he turns 
A mournful eye, and down his dying heart 
Sinks helplefs ; while the Wonted roar is up 
And hiis continual through the tedious nigh 

Nearly of the fame charafter is 
defcription of a man perifhing in 
fnow. This is of confiderable Icnj 
and I have been liberal of quotatio 
it fliall therefore fuffice to quote 
conclufion : 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the veilment wan 
In vain liis little children peeping out 
Iilto the mingling llorm demand their fire 
With tears of artlefs innocence. Alas, 
Nor wife nor children more fhall he behold 
Nor friends, nor facred home. On every r 
The deadly winter feizes ; JhuU up fenfe. 
And o'er his inmofl vitals creeping coU^ 
Lays him along the fnows a fHffenM corfi 
Strctch'd out, and bleaching in the northern 

Diftrefs from accidents of this k 
muft be not unfrequcnt in a mount 
ous and thinly-inhabited country, 
Scotland. Thomfon's imagination f< 

pecul 
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peculiarly imprefled with it. Speaking 
of a perfon bewildered by an Ignis Fatuus^ 
he fays. 



-He finks abnipt, 



Rider and horfc amid the miry gulph : 
While ftill from day to day, his pining wife 
And plaintive children his return await, 
In wild conje<5lurc loft,— — 

Our Author's defcription of fcenes of* 
horror, derives great force from this in- 
trodudtion of human beings actually 
fufFering amidfl them. The ftory of 
Celadon and Amelia, and the three laft 
quotations, are remarkable inftances* 
Thefc illuftrations however, though pro- 
bable, are general and fidlitious; but he 
is fometimes happy enough to bring 
real fadts in example ; when he is de- 
fcribing the violence of the cold in the 
polar regions, he mentions the circum- 
ftance of Sir Hugh Willoughby, whofe 
fhip was frozen in, while he and all his 

company periflied : 

—Such 
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-Such was tbe Briton's fiite, 



As with firft prow (what have not Britons dar'd) 
He for the paflage fought, attempted fince 
So much in vain, and feeming to be fhut 
By jealous nature with eternal bars. 
In thefe fell regions, in Ar^ina caught, 
And to the ftony deep his idle (hip 
Immediate feal'd, he with his haplefs crew, 
Each full exerted at his feveral taflc. 
Froze into ftatues, to the cordage glued 
The failor, and the pilot to the helm, f 

When he is defcribing the difeafes of 
hot climates, he inftances their fatality 
in the cafe of Admiral VeVnon*s fleet at 
Carthagena. This paflage has been 
mentioned by Dr. War ton with juft 
Approbation. 



•You gallant Vernon faw 



The miferable fcene j you pitying faw 
To infant weaknefs funk the warrior arm, 
Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghaftly form. 
The lip pale-quivering, and the beamleis eye 

f There is perhaps a little poetical exaggeration here, 
the aftion of froft could fcarcely be fo inftantaneous. 

B b No 
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No more with ardor bright j you beard the groans 
Of agonizing Oiips,-)- from fliore to Oiore, 
Heard nightly plung'd amid the fidlen waves 
The frequent corfe. 

Thomfon, in the courfe of the preced- 
ing ftriflures, has been rnnfidered chiefly 
in his principal character of a defcrip- 
tive poeti the delineatory part of his 
work affording the beft fpecimen of his 
peculiar manner. His poem however 
has other merit, for it abounds with 
noble ftrokes of pathos, natural philofo- 
phy, civil liberty, morality, and piety. 

t A bold but poetical metonymy, or fubftitution of 
the thing containing, for the thing contained, of fliips 
for failors. 
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